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To  the  memory  of  the  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  prayers 
and  self-denying  toils,  under  God,  have  left  to  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  such  a noble  inheritance; 

AND 

To  the  earlier  pastors,  whose  lives  and  work  have  been 
blessed  to  the  hallowing  of  the  community  by  the  pure  and 
holy  religion  of  Christ, 

This  narrative  is  respectfully  dedicated. 


PREFACE. 


The  General  Assembly  of  1873  recommended 
that  each  pastor  under  its  jurisdiction  preach  a dis- 
course on  the  history  of  his  church.  A copy  of 
these  discourses,  it  was  intended,  should  be  sent  for 
preservation  to  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society, 
at  Philadelphia.  The  writer  began  in  1875,  leisurely 
and  as  opportunity  offered,  to  gather  materials  for 
a history  of  Plain  Grove.  He  labored  under  great 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  absence  of  all  records 
previous  to  1839,  and  on  account  of  having  come 
so  recently  into  the  community  and  having,  there- 
fore, to  learn  for  himself  the  first  and  plainest  facts 
of  the  history  he  was  to  write — he  had  everything 
about  the  community’s  history  to  learn,  all  impres- 
sions were  yet  to  be  received.  On  December  5th, 
1880,  he  delivered  his  first  historical  discourse,  and 
a second  one  on  January  30th,  following.  The 
congregation,  on  each  occasion,  was  large  and  closely 
attentive.  The  text  used  was  Deuteronomy  xxxii  : 7, 
which  was  adduced,  by  a few  introductory  remarks, 
as  our  divine  authority  for  the  propriety  and  duty 
of  studying  the  history  of  God’s  providence — and  es- 
pecially the  history  of  such  events  as  relate  to  the 
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Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  adopt  John  Bunyan’s 
words,  however, 

“When  at  the  first  I took  my  pen  in  hand 
Thus  for  to  write,  I did  not  understand 
That  I at  all  should  make  a little  book 
In  such  a mode.” 

But  the  people  were  much  interested  in  their 
history,  and  were  anxious  to  have  it  put  in  some 
permanent  form.  But  still  no  arrangements  were 
made,  until  recently,  when,  by  the  enterprise  of  the 
writer’s  friend  and  former  parishioner,  C.  F.  Law- 
rence, the  printing  became  possible  and  the  history 
is  now  before  you.  The  above  named  discourses 
have  been  recast  and  a large  amount  of  new  matter 
introduced.  This,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  and 
apology  for  this  little  book.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  its  perusal  may  prove  interesting  and  profitable, 
as  furnishing  not  merely  the  actual  and  literal  his- 
tory of  an  individual  church  of  Christ,  but  as  fur- 
nishing a type  of  the  early  settlements  and  the 
planting  and  growth  of  the  church  in  this  great  re- 
gion of  Presbyterianism. 

I am  indebted  to  many  sources  of  information 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  enumerate.  Let  all 
please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kindly  as- 
sistance and  valuable  suggestions. 

Ebensburg,  Pa.,  Dec.,  1883. 


R.  M. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Introductory — Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 


We  are  so  constituted  that  we  like  to  know  the 
causes  of  things.  We  feel  our  way  back,  picking 
i up  link  by  link  in  the  chain  of  causation,  or  at  least 
i of  succession,  till  we  find  ourselves  lost  in  a maze 
of  mysteries  before  we  are  content  to  start  forward 
j again  in  our  investigations.  So,  in  this  introductory 
| chapter  to  the  history  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  we  shall  go  as  far  back  as  any  trustworthy 
accounts  at  hand  will  take  us.  It  will  be  of  interest 
tc|  go  back  beyond  even  the  beginnings  of  our  own 
immediate  history ; to  look  into  the  darkness  of  ab- 
original times,  and  trace  the  succession  of  things 
and  events,  as  far  as  we  can,  out  of  that  darkness 
into  the  light  of  civilization.  We  shall  have  to  be 
content,  however,  with  but  a hasty  survey  of  so 
broad  a field, *as  our  limits  forbid  more. 

Had  we  lived  to  visit  this  region  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  we  would  probably  little  have 
dreamed  that  its  wild  wastes,  roamed  over  by  wild 
beasts  and  wild  men,  would,  in  so  short  a time,  be 
made  to  “ blossom  as  the  rdse  that  out  of  such 
deep  darkness  should  shine  so  much  of  the  light  of 
civilization ; and  that  law  and  order  ind  beauty 
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should  rise  out  of  such  a chaos.  And  yet,  in  the  $ 
providence  of  God,  it  is  so. 

Prior  to  about  1655  the  human  occupants  of  the 
land  running  south  from  Lake  Erie  and  embracing  s 
probably  nearly  all  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Eastern  Ohio,  were  the  “ Erie  ” Indians,  after  which 
that  noble  Lake  takes  its  name.  East  of  the  lands 
overrun  by  this  bold  tribe  was  the  home  of  the  pow- 
erful confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  stretching 
from  Western  New  York  to  the  borders  of  Vermont. 
The  hunters  of  these  latter  famous  tribes  roamed 
over  a stretch  of  country  as  far  south  as  the  Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna,  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Tuscaroras  were  the  kindred  of  these  ; 
Iroquois  nations,  but  had,  at  an  early  period,  sepa- 
rated from  them  and  went  south.  They  attempted, 
in  1 71 1,  to  massacre  the  whites,  but  were  thoroughly 
defeated  and  severely  chastised.  In  June,  1713,  they 
migrated  to  the  vicinity  of  Oneida  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and 
joined  their  kindred  of  the  Iroquois,  as  the  sixth 
nation  of  that  famous  league.  The  names  of  these 
renowned  tribes  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  school- 
boy. The  Senecas  had  their  home  in  Western  New 
York,  and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  other 
five  nations  were  located  to  the  east  of  the  Senecas 
in  the  following  order:  the  Cayugas,  the  Onondagas, 
the  Tuscaroras,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks. 
Before  they  were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras  from  the 
south,  this  confederacy  consisted  of  the  other  five 
nations  just  named.  Jealous  of  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  these  five  confederated  nations,  the  Eries 
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e sought  and  engaged  them  in  a desperate  battle, 
about  the  year  165 5,  east  of  the  Genesee  river.  They 

* intended  only  to  attack  their  near  neighbors,  the 

J Senecas.  The  Eries  were  defeated  with  terrible 
: loss ; and  there  is  a tradition,  that  seems  to  be  not 

* untrustworthy,  that  a remnant  of  the  broken  tribe 
s fled  to  the  far  west,  and  long  years  after,  ascended 

the  Ohio,  passing  through  this  wild  region,  and  again, 
staking  their  all  in  one  desperate  battle,  attacked 
the  Senecas  near  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo. This  bloody  battle  resulted  in  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  Eries,  whose  dead  bodies  were 
burned,  and  their  ashes  buried  in  a mound,  which 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  In- 
dian mission  church.  After  the  extermination  of 
this  brave  and  courageous  nation,  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  permanent  inhabitants  for 
this  vast  stretch  of  country  south  of  the  Lake. 

Bancroft  says,  this  wilderness  was  so  desolate, 
“ that  a vagabond  tribe  could  wander  undisturbed 
from  Cumberland  river  to  the  Alabama,  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Santee  to  the  Susquehanna.”  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  savage  Shawnees, 
a restless  nation  of  wanderers,  whose  early  home  is 
fixed  by  the  earliest  French  geographers  in  the  basin 
of  the  Cumberland  river,  broke  up  and  distributed 
their  tribal  relations.  The  principal  body  of  them 
went  to  different  parts  of  the  south  ; but,  about  the 
year  1698,  three  or  fourscore  families  of  them,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  consent  of  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  removed  from  the  Caro- 
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linas  and  fixed  themselves  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Others  followed  in  after  years,  so  that  in  1732,  one- 
half  the  whole  number  of  Indian  fighting  men  in 
Pennsylvania,  were  Shawnees;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  warriors  was  estimated  at  seven  hundred. 

These  years  of  absence  by  the  Indians,  except  in 
occasional  roving  bands,  were  years  so  fruitful  in  the 
production  of  wild  animals  and  game  that  all  this 
dense  region  became  a literal  “howling  wilderness,” — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  “ it  was  not  considered  safe 
to  even  pass  through  the  country.”  Several  early 
travelers,  who  passed  through  the  region  south  of 
Lake  Erie  between  the  years  1680  and  1724,  speak 
of  the  great  numbers  of  prowling  animals  and  the 
immense  amount  of  wild  game.^  La  Salle,  the  am- 
bitious French  explorer,  passed  with  his  party 
through  the  region  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  encoun- 
tered wolves  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
being  overpowered  by  them.  The  victories  of  the 
Five  Nations  over  the  terrible  Fries,  resulting,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  extermination  of  the  latter, 
left  all  this  region  open  for  the  invasion  and  posses- 
sion of  other  tribes  ; and  the  great  quantities  of  game 
made  it  indeed  a very  inviting  field  for  the  sturdy 
hunter  of  the  wild  woods.  It  could  not  easily  be 
entered  from  the  south,  however,  as  the  homes  of 
the  Cherokees  and  other  Southern  nations  were  too 
distant ; nor  could  it  be  reached  readily  by  the  Shaw- 
nees or  Delawares  of  Eastern  and  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  the  Allegheny  mountains  intervened.  Nor 
was  this  vast  region  frequented  much  by  the  Miamis 
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from  the  west,  as  they  were  among  the  most  stable 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  own  traditions  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  their  tribal  limits.  Said  Little 
Turtle,  their  orator  at  Fort  Greenville,  “ My  forefa- 
ther kindled  the  first  fire  at  Detroit ; from  thence  he 
extended  his  lines  to  the  headwaters  of  Scioto  ; from 
thence  to  its  mouth ; from  thence  down  the  Ohio  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash ; and  from  thence  to 
Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  These  are  the  bound- 
aries within  which  the  prints  of  my  ancestor’s 
houses  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.”  All  this  region, 
covered  by  the  story  herein  related,  was,  therefore, 
reserved,  in  the  providence  of  God,  as  the  hunting 
grounds  especially  of  the  Senecas,  from  the  time  of 
the  great  battles  with  the  Eries  till  about  1727-20, 
when  the  removal  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees 
from  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  State  to 
the  region  along  the  Allegheny  river,  took  place. 

From  this  time  onward  till  it  was  settled  by  “the 
white  man,”  the  principal  tribes  to  which  Indians 
belonged,  who  roamed  over  this  region,  were,  on  the 
north,  the  Senecas,  and  probably  a few  Sporadic 
families  from  other  of  the  Six  Nations.  Their  homes 
extended  down  the  Allegheny  river  at  least  as  far 
as  Venango  (Franklin)  ; farther  to  the  south,  making 
their  homes  chiefly  in  towns  along  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  rivers,  at  first,  from  which  they  made  oc- 
casional hostile  invasions  of  the  eastern  settlements, 
were  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees.  These  tribes 
advanced  farther  north  as  they  went  westward  be- 
fore the  onward  tread  of  civilization.  And  the  Del- 
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awarcs,  especially,  have  left  their  indelible  imprints 
behind  them  in  the  very  names  they  have  enstamped 
on  the  streams  along  which  they  lived,  sounded  their 
war-whoop  and  hunted  the  deer.  Allegheny  is  a word 
from  the  Delaware  dialect,  and  means,  literally,  beau- 
tiful water, — i.  e.,  clear  water.  O-hee-o  {Ohio)  is  a 
Seneca  word  also  meaning  fair  or  beautiful  water. 
“O-hee-o”  (Ohio)  was  the  name  applied  to  this  river 
before  the  coming  of  the  Delawares  to  its  banks. 
What  are  now  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  were 
regarded,  both  by  the  Indians  and  French,  as  one  riv- 
er, with  the  Monongahela  as  tributary  to  it.  The 
French,  who  originally  laid  claim  to  all  this  region  by 
right  of  discovery,  translated  the  words  Oheeo  and 
Allegheny  by  the  French  words  “La  Belle  Riviere ,” — 
“ The  Beautiful  River."  Other  streams  in  this  region, 
that  bear  names  given  by  the  Delawares,  are,  The 
Conoquencssing,  Mahoning,  Neshannick.  These  last 
two  are  names  applied  to  streams  by  the  Delawares, 
“ Neshannick  ” in  New  Jersey,  whence  they  first 
came,  and  Mahoning  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  along 
which  they  dwelt  before  they  moved  farther  west. 

After  their  removal  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  the 
principal. towns,  in  which  the  Delawares  and  Shaw- 
nees  lived  and  met  with  the  white  traders,  were  lo- 
cated at  Franklin,  Kittanning,  and  Pittsburgh.  The 
town  at  Pittsburgh  occupied  ground  now  included 
in  the  Twelfth  Ward  of  that  city.  It  was  named 
Shannopin’s  town,  after  a quite  famous  Delaware 
chief.  On  different  occasions  he  had  met  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  in  councils.  His  name 
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is  signed  to  several  documents  in  the  archives  of 
the  State  to  which  “his  X mark ” is  affixed  by  his 
own  hand.  He  died  in  the  year  1729. 

There  was  an  old  Shawnee  village  on  the  Ohio 
river,  in  1749,  below  the  present  town  of  Harmony. 
“Kuskuske,”  another  Indian  village,  stood  where  the 
present  town  of  Edenburg,  Lawrence  county,  stands. 
But  the  principal  Indian  towns,  in  the  territory  of 
what  is  now  Lawrence  county,  of  which  we  have 
any  trustworthy  knowledge,  were  Old  Kaskashunk 
and  New  Kaskashunk.  The  former,  sometime  pre- 
vious to  1770,  was  located  near  the  junction  of  the 
Mahoning  and  Shenango  waters.  This  town  was 
moved  to  the  present  site  of  New  Castle  and  was 
thereafter  called  New  Kaskashunk. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  these  towns,  as  being 
the  home  of  the  noted  chief,  Packanke,  whose  tribe 
claimed  and  occupied  a large  region  of  country 
round  these  towns.  This  region  was  also  the  home 
&f  the  renowned  warrior,  Glikkikan,  who  was  Pack- 
anke’s  favorite  counsellor — a sort  of  prime  minister, 
in  the  government  of  the  tribe.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  peculiar  eloquence,  among  the  Indians. 
Sometime  about  1769,  his  warriorship  was  visited 
by  a deputation  of  Monsey  savages  from  what  is  now 
Forrest  county,  headed  by  an  Indian  priest  named 
Wangoman.  They  came  to  seek  his  services  to  as- 
sist in  silencing  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  at  their 
town,  Lawanukhannek.  Rev.  David  Zeisberger,  the 
celebrated  Moravian  missionary  to  the  Indians,  had 
established  a mission  there.  These  Monsey  Indians 
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were  among  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  of  the 
savage  tribes  ; but  the  gospel  was  making  a quite 
successful  headway  among  them. 

Glikkikan’s  course  thither  from  New  Kaskashunk 
(New  Castle),  without  good  reason  to  doubt,  would 
lead  him  along  the  Indian  trail  between  the  last 
named  place  and  Venango  (Franklin).  This  Indian 
trail  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  white  man  in 
his  travels  between  these  points,  till  it  finally  de- 
veloped into  what  has  long  been  known  as  “The 
Scrub  Grass  Road.”  So  that  as  we  thus  see,  this 
renowned  warrior  and  his  company,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, passed  through,  or  near  by,  Plain  Grove,  on  this 
notable  journey.  He  was  escorted  by  Wangoman 
and  his  party  with  pomp  and  display.  They  halted 
at  Venango,  where  Glikikan  held  what  is  regarded 
as  a quite  successful  controversy  with  the  Jesuits. 
They  then  passed  on  in  their  journey,  to  meet  and 
confute  Zeisberger.  That  missionary  was  absent 
when  Wangoman  and  his  party  led  Glikikan  into 
town.  They  were  courteously  received  by  a native 
convert,  an  assistant  of  Zeisberger,  who  made  an 
impressive  address,  setting  forth  an  outline  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Zeisber- 
ger himself  returned,  and  when  his  assistant  had 
finished,  he,  in  a brief  address,  confirmed  the  assist- 
ant’s words,  after  which  the  proud  orator  of  the 
wild  woods  seemed  perfectly  overcome  with  astonish- 
ment, and  made  no  effort  to  deliver  his  great  speech 
he  had  prepared  against  the  Christian  religion,  but 
replied  instead,  “ I have  nothing  to  say ; I believe 
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your  words.”  When  he  returned  home,  he  advised 
his  fellow  savages  to  go  and  hear  the  gospel.  He 
shortly  afterwards  revisited  the  mission,  which  was 
then  reinforced  by  Rev.  Gottlob  Senesman.  He 
told  the  missionaries  that  he  had  concluded  to  em- 
brace Christianity.  He  invited  them,  in  the  name 
of  his  chief,  Packanke,  to  come  and  establish  a mis- 
sion near  Kaskashunk,  on  a tract  of  land  on  the  Bea- 
ver, which  he  offered  them  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  mission.  The  offer  was  accepted  ; and  on  April 
17th,  1770,  the  two  missionaries,  accompanied  by 
the  Christian  Indians,  after  a friendly  parting  with 
their  former  persecutors,  embarked  in  fifteen  canoes 
with  their  effects,  descended  the  Allegheny  and 
Ohio  rivers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  and,  car- 
rying their  canoes  around  the  rapids,  ascended  that 
stream  to  the  locality  granted  them  for  their  settle- 
ment, which  is  a spot  about  five  miles  below  New 
Castle.  The  unpronounceable  name  of  the  town 
which  the  mission  established,  means  in  English, 
City  of  Peace.  This  Christian  colony  was  welcomed 
by  Packanke  to  his  country,  and  his  protection 
pledged.  The  mission  was  very  successful  in  this 
locality  for  a time.  Glikikan  became  a decided 
Christian,  and  stood  immoveably  by  his  faith,  de- 
spite the  jeers,  taunts  and  reproaches  of  chief  Pack- 
anke and  other  Indians.  He  removed  with  the  mis- 
sion to  Gnadenhiitten  on  the  Muskingum,  where  he 
was  cruelly  massacred  by  Colonel  Williams’  men, 
along  with  the  unfortunate,  but  faithful  and  de- 
voted Christian  Indians  of  that  mission. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Civil  Relations  and  Jurisdiction — Pennsyl- 
vania— Organization  of  Counties,  etc. 


In  1680,  William  Penn  petitioned  King  Charles 
II,  of  England,  to  grant  him  “letters  patent  for  a 
tract  of  land  in  America,  lying  north  of  Maryland, 
on  the  east  bounded  by  the  Delaware  river,  on  the 
west  limited  as  Maryland,  and  northward  to  extend 
as  far  as  plantable. ” This  petition  was  made  in  lieu  of 
aclaimofhis  father,  Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Penn,  against 
the  government,  for  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  con- 
sisting largely  of  money  advanced  by  him  in  his  serv- 
ice at  sea,  and  of  arrearages  in  his  pay.  After 
considerable  conference  as  to  the  boundaries  of  this 
grant,  in  order  that  no  encroachments  might  be 
made  on  the  limits  of  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  south, 
or  of  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  north,  the  petition 
was  granted. 

The  King  signed  the  charter  on  March  4th,  1681. 
The  charter  specified,  that  territory  should  be  grant- 
ed, extending  west  from  the  Delaware  river  five  de- 
grees, and  north  from  the  Maryland  line  three  de- 
grees. The  King  named  the  province  Pennsylvania 
in  the  charter,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  subjoin- 
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ed  extract  from  a letter  of  \Vm.  Penn,  written  to  his 
friend,  Robert  Turner,  dated  “5th  of  1st.  month, 
1681  :”  “This  day  my  country  was  confirmed  to 
me  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large  pow- 
ers and  privileges,  by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania ; a 
name  the  King  would  give  it  in  honor  of  my  father. 
I chose  New  Wales,  being,  as  this,  a pretty  hilly 
country ; but  Penn  being  Welsh  for  a head,  as 
Penmaumoire  in  Wales,  and  Penrith  in  Cumberland, 
and  Penn  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  highest  land  in 
England,  called  this  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  high 
or  head  woodlands , for  I proposed,  when  the  Secre- 
tary, a Welshman,  refused  to  have  it  called  New 
Wales,  Sylvania , and  they  added  Penn  to  it,  and 
though  I much  opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  King  to 
have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he  said  it  was  past, 
and  would  take  it  upon  him  ; nor  could  twenty  guin- 
eas move  the  under-Secretary  to  vary  the  name,  for 
I fear  lest  it  be  looked  on  as  vanity  in  me,  and  not 
as  a respect  in  the  King,  as  it  truly  was,  to  my  fa- 
ther, whom  he  often  mentions  with  praise.”  The 
original  of  this  charter  is  in  possession  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth. 

Wm.  Penn  arrived  at  Upland  on  the  Delaware 
river,  in  the  ship  “Welcome”  October  29th,  1682,  to 
take  charge  of  his  new  trust.  Penn  and  his  friend 
Pearson  called  the  place  Chester  “in  remembrance 
of  the  city  from  which  they  came.”  Soon  after  his 
arrival  three  Counties  were  organized,  viz  ; Bucks, 
Chester,  and  Philadelphia.  Chester  county  includ- 
ed all  of  the  Province  west  and  south  of  the  Schuyl- 
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kill  river,  to  its  extreme  borders,  except  a small  por- 
tion of  the  present  Philadelphia  county  and  a part 
of  what  is  now  Montgomery  county.  The  county 
seat  was  fixed  at  Chester.  All  this  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania was,  therefore,  originally  in  Chester  coun- 
ty ; and  continued  so  till  May  ioth,  1729,  when  Lan- 
caster county  was  established,  comprising  “all  the 
Province  lying  northward  of  Octorari  Creek,  and 
westward  of  a line  of  marked  trees,  running  from 
the  north  branch  of  the  said  Octorari  Creek,  north- 
easterly to  the  river  Schuylkill.”  It  was  named 
after  Lancashire,  England,  in  honor  of  the  native 
place  of  John  Wright,  on* of  the  viewers  appointed 
to  run  the  county  lines.  In  1730,  the  county  seat 
was  located  on  the  present  site  of  Lancaster. 
Thus  in  May,  1729,  all  this  western  part  of  the 
Province  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Lancas- 
ter county,  where  it  remained  till  January  27th, 
1750,  when  an  act  was  passed  establishing  Cumber- 
land county,  with  the  county  seat  at  Carlisle; 
and  providing  “that  all  and  singular  lands  lying 
within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Susquehanna,  and  northward  and  west- 
ward of  the  County  of  York”  be  included  in  its 
boundaries.  The  county  was  named  after  Cumber- 
land county,  England.  “The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Keltic,  Kimbriland,”  so  called  because  the  Kim- 
bne  or  Keltic  races  once  inhabited  that  county  in 
England.  The  county  seat  was  named  after  Car- 
lisle in  the  same  county,  England.  This  coun- 
ty continued  to  hold  jurisdiction  over  all  this  region 
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till  March  9th,  1771,  when,  by  act  of  Assembly  of 
the  Province,  Bedford  county  was  erected.  Its 
boundary  lines  began  where  the  Province  crossed 
the  Tuscarora  mountain,  and  thence  with  a general 
northward  and  westward  direction,  it  comprehended 
the  whole  western  part  of  the  Province.  It  was 
called  Bedford  after  the  town  of  Bedford  which  was 
chosen  as  the  county  seat ; the  town  having  been 
named  after  Fort  Bedford  originally  located  on  its 
site  ; and  it  is  thought,  the  fort  was  named  in  honor 
of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  the  house  of  Bedford,  Eng- 
land. The  country  west  of  “Laurel  Hill”  filling  up 
quite  rapidly  with  immigrants,  this  fact,  together 
with  troubles  arising  out  of  disputes  about  the  bound- 
ary lines  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  establish  a new  county.  Bed- 
ford, the  county  seat,  was  too  far  distant  from  the 
weight  of  the  population.  So  by  act  of  Assembly, 
February  26th,  1773,  Westmoreland  county  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  named  after  Westmoreland  coun- 
ty, England.  It  covered  all  of  what  was  Bedford 
county,  west  of  the  present  counties  of  Cambria  and 
Somerset.  Its  southern  and  western  boundaries 
are  simply  designated  as  being  “as  far  as  the  prov- 
ince extends.”  The  act  provided  that  courts  should 
be  held  at  “the  house  of  Robert  Hanna,”  which 
was  located  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Green- 
burgh.  Robert  Hannah’s  was  a public  house,  in  th£ 
midst  of  a quite  flourishing  settlement.  After  es- 
tablishing the  courts  at  that  place,  a town  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  log  cabins  sprang  up,  built  in  the  prim- 
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itive  style : a story  and  a loft  in  height,  one  room 
square,  clap-board  roof,  a huge  mud  chimney  at  one 
end.  This  was  Hannahstown,  with  its  cabins 
scattered  along  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  pack-horse 
road,  among  the  large  old  forest  trees.  Here  was 
held  the  first  court  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains, 
opening  April  13th,  1773,  with  Judge  Wm.  Craw- 
ford on  the  bench, — the  same  Crawford  who,  as 
Colonel,  at  the  head  of  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred men  marched,  in  1782,  against  the  Sandusky 
Indians,  was  defeated,  captured,  and  burned  at  the 
stake  in  a most  cruel  manner,  on  June  nth,  of  the 
same  year.  Here  at  Hannahstown,  on  May  16th, 
1775,  decided  resolutions  favoring  the  Revolution 
were  passed  by  an  assemblage  of  the  people,  and  a 
military  organization  was  effected.  In  July,  1782, 
the  town  was  burned  by  the  Indians  and  tories. 
Greensburg  became  the  seat  of  justice  thencefor- 
ward. Allegheny  county  was  established  by  act  of 
Assembly,  September  24th,  1788.  It  was  made  to 
include  a part  of  Washington  county  (which  had 
been  erected  March  28th,  1781)  ; and  the  line  cross- 
ing the  Monongahela  river  at  “Perry’s  mill  run,” 
took  various  streams  of  water  in  its  course,  till  it 
reached  the  Allegheny  river  at  the  mouth  of  “Puck- 
ety  s creek  ; it  then  followed  the  Allegheny  river 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  thence  by 
the  boundary  of  the  State,  westward  and  southward 
to  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  place  of  beginning.  Thus 
did  Pittsburgh  become  the  seat  of  justice  for  this 
vast  region  and  continue  so  till  March  12th,  1800, 
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when  the  Assembly  erected  Armstrong,  Beaver,  But- 
ler, Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer  counties.  Although 
declared  counties  by  the  act  of  March  12th,  1800, 
a number  of  them  were  not  organized  for  judicial 
purposes,  till  several  years  afterwards.  Mercer 
county,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  the  scenes  hereinafter  related,  was  not 
organized  for  judicial  purposes  till  “February,  1804, 
when  the  first  and  second  courts  were  held  during 
that  year,  in  February  and  May,  at  the  house  of 
Joseph  Hunter,  situated  on  Mill  Creek,  on  the  mill 
property  near  Mercer,  now  (1876)  owned  by  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Stuart.”  Previous  to  this,  after  its  erec- 
tion, it  had  judicially  constituted  a part  of  Craw- 
ford county,  with  the  seat  of  justice  at  Meadville. 
Crawford  county  was  named  in  honor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Justice  and  Col.  Wm.  Crawford  who  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  at  Sandusky,  O.,  as  already 
related.  Butler  county,  a part  of  which  was  cover- 
ed by  the  original  field  occupied  by  Plain  Grove 
church,  was  named  after  Gen.  Richard  Butler,  who 
was  killed  at  St.  Clair’s  defeat  by  the  Indians.  Af- 
ter the  lines  of  this  county  had  been  run,  the  Legis- 
lature appointed  three  commissioners  to  fix  upon  a 
proper  place  for  the  seat  of  justice  ; one  of  them 
was  William  Elliot  after  whom  the  Plain  Grove  set- 
tlement was  originally  named.  They  selected  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Butler.  Mercer  county 
was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  the 
young  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the  Pretender  at  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  the  companion  of  Washington 
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in  the  Braddock  campaign,  a captain  who  commanded 
a company  in  Gen.  Armstrong’s  expedition  against 
Kittanning  from  east  of  the  mountains  in  Septem- 
ber, 1756,  and  who  was  hit  in  the  arm  by  a musket 
ball  in  that  sharp  affray  at  Killanning,  and  who  died 
from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Princeton  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  * The  first  commission- 
ers of  Mercer  county,  elected  presumably  in  October, 
1803,  were  Andrew  Denniston,  Robert  Bole,  and 
Thomas  Robb.  Among  the  names  drawn  as  the 
first  grand  jurors  are,  James  Denniston,  Thomas 
Scott,  John  Alexander,  Daniel  Kelly,  Duncan  Car- 
michael, Robert  Moore,  Alexander  Me  Cracken,  all 
of  which  have  a familiar  ring  to  Plain  Grove  ears. 

Mercer  county  continued  to  cover  this  ground, 
and  Mercertown  was  the  seat  of  civil  justice  for  all 
this  region  outside  of  the  limits  of  Butler  county, 
till  September  1st,  1849  Lawrence  county  was 
erected  by  act  of  assembly  March  20th,  1849,  out 
of  parts  of  Beaver  and  Mercer  counties.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  county,  however,  was  not  effected 
till  Sepetember  1st,  of  the  same  year.  The  county 
was  named  after  Perry’s  flagship  “Lawrence,”  in  the 
battle  of  Lake  Erie  ; which  in  turn,  was  named  in 
honor  of  Captain  James  Lawrence,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  whose  brilliant  naval  career  was  ter- 


I he  writer  in  1870,  visited  the  battle  ground  and  saw  the 
house  m which  Gen.  Mercer  died,  which  was  still  standing  on 
the  battle  ground,  a little  to  the  rear  of  where  had  been  the 
American  hue  of  battle.  The  stains  of  his  blood  were  said  to 
be  still  visible  on  the  floor  of  the  room. 
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minated  by  his  obstinate  defence  of  the  frigate 
“Chesapeake,”  against  the  British  ship  “Shannon,” 
in  which  conflict  Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  heroically  gave  the  command,  as  they  carried 
him  below,  “Don  t give  tip  the  ship  /” 

In  constructing  Lawrence  county  out  of  parts  of 
Beaver  and  Mercer  counties,  Lawrence  county  fell 
heir  to  several  townships  of  the  same  name  as  Beaver 
andMercer  had,  each,  a Mahoning,  a Shenango,  and  a 
Slippery  Rock  township.  Slippery  Rock  of  Mercer 
county  was,  for  awhile  after  the  erection  of  Lawrence 
county,  called  North  Slippery  Rock,  and  the  other, 
simply,  Slippery  Rock.  In  1853,  “North  Slippery 
Rock”  was  divided,  and  Scott  township  formed.  In 
1855,  Plain  Grove  township  was  formed  out  of 
“North  Slippery  Rock;”  and,  Feb.  15th,  1859, 
Washington  township  was  formed  out  of  Plain 
Grove  and  Scott  townships. 

This  brief  resume  of  the  establishment  of  the 
counties  that  have  covered  this  region,  with  their 
appropriate  dates,  will  serve  not  merely  as  a history 
of  the  judicial  jurisdiction  under  which  this  part 
of  the  country  has  been  held,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  down  to  the 
present  time ; but  it  will  also  answer  the  purpose 
of  a kind  of  register  of  the  march  of  immigration 
and  civilization,  westward  and  north-westward,  into 
this  once  wild  waste  ; for  counties  were  only  estab- 
lished as  they  were  needed  to  serve  the  convenience 
of  the  settlements, 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  French  Claim — Indians — Captain  Brady 
— “Jimmie”  Carns — Wayne’s  Victory— “Land 
Jobbers.” 


The  French  early  took  possession  of  all  this 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  They  based  their 
claim  on  precedence  of  discovery  and  exploration, 
and  their  understanding  of  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Aix  la  Chapelle.  They  held  possessions  in 
Canada  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Their  purpose  was  to  unite  these  possessions  by 
holding  the  entire  Mississippi  valley,  including,  of 
course,  all  lands  drained  by  the  Allegheny  river  and 
its  tributaries.  To  establish  their  claim,  they  erected 
aline  of  forts  along  the  first  traveled  route  through 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  opened  by  them  in 
1752.  This  route  led  by  water  up  the  Allegheny 
river  to  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  up  that  stream 
to  Waterford,  and  then  by  an  open  road  to  Erie. 
One  of  these  forts  was  at  Erie,  one  at  Waterford, 
one  at  Franklin,  and  one  at  Pittsburgh  (Du- 
quesne).  Besides  this  source  of  defence  in  their 
claim,  they  sought  to  obtain  the  friendly  alliance  of 
the  Indians  against  the  English  colonists.  With  the 
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history  of  the  efforts  made  to  dislodge  them  from 
this  possession,  it  is  of  course  outside  of  the  object 
of  this  little  volume  to  deal  farther  than  to  get  at 
the  causes  of  later  results.  All  are  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Washington’s  journey  to  the  fort  at 
Waterford,  in  1753,  to  confer  with  the  French  Com- 
mandant about  their  taking  possession  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  from  whom  he  derived  no  satisfaction,  ex- 
cept the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  French  were 
determined  to  maintain  their  hold.  On  the  affair 
at  the  Great  Meadows,  in  May,  1754,  and  Washing- 
ton’s surrender  at  Fort  Necessity  on  the  4th  of  July 
following,  of  course  we  cannot  dwell.  With  the  sad 
tale  of  Braddock’s  defeat,  in  the  early  spring  of 
1755,  every  schoolboy  is  familiar.  It  is  sufficient 
to  be  reminded  that  in  November,  1758,  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  Fort  Duquesne  by  Gen.  Forbes, 
which  put  an  end  to  their  encroachments  on  the 
territory  of  the  colonists. 

But  although  delivered  from  the  French,  North- 
western Pennsylvania  was  still  subject  to  the  savage 
natives.  Their  claim  was  a still  older  one  than  that 
of  either  French  or  English,  and  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  yield  it  lightly.  In  Oct.,  1783,  a ‘‘treaty” 
was  concluded  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome,  N.  Y.),  when 
the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  purchased  for  $5,000, 
from  the  Six  Nations,  all  the  unbought  territory 
within  its  chartered  limits,  which  included  all  lands 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers, 
and  Conewango  creek,  the  outlet  of  Chautauqua  lake. 
This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  Wyandotts  and 
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Delcvvares  in  January,  1785,  at  Fort  McIntosh 
(Beaver,  Pa.,)  for  $ 3,000.  And  yet,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly perilous  for  settlers  to  “ squat”  on  lands  any- 
where in  this  vast  region,  distant  from  the  forts,  as 
roving  bands  of  Indians  continued  to  make  hostile 
incursions  in  on  the  settlements  for  about  ten  years 
afterwards.  It  was  during  the  last  years  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  and  a few  years  afterwards  that 
Captain  Samuel  Brady  performed  his  deeds  of  daring 
by  which  he  made  his  name  a household  word  in  all 
Western  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  and  reared 
amid  the  alarms  and  excitements  of  frontier  life  in 
Cumberland  county.  He  had  lost  his  father  and 
mother  by  the  hands  of  cruel  savages.  He  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  avenge  their  death,  and  devoted  his 
life  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow.  It  was  along  the 
banks  of  our  own  loved  Slippery  Rock,  and  possi- 
bly not  very  far  down  that  stream  from  Plain  Grove,  . 
where  one  of  his  most  thrilling  adventures  took 
place.  He  was  sent  out  frequently  by  the  com- 
mandant at  Port  Pitt,  to  punish  and  drive  off  these 
roving  savages,  who  stole  so  stealthily  in  upon  the 
settlements  and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex.  Lead- 
ing a company  of  five  men  in  quest  of  savage  prey, 
he  came  suddenly  upon  an  Indian  “trail,”  near  by 
the  Slippery  Rock,  which  he  eagerly  followed  till 
dark,  without  overtaking  his  savage  foes.  In  the 
morning,  early,  he  renewed  the  chase,  and  came 
upon  them  as  they  were  engaged  in  eating  their 
breakfast.  “Unknown  to  him,  however,  another 
body  of  Indians  had  fallen  upon  his  "trail/  and  were 
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pursuing  him  and  his  men  with  all  the  alacrity  and 
alertness  that  characterized  his  advance  ; and  at  the 
very  moment  he  opened  fire  on  the  Indians  in  his 
front,  he  was,  in  turn,  fired  upon  by  those  in  his 
rear.  He  perceived  in  a glance  that  he  was  between 
two  fires,  and  greatly  outnumbered.  Two  of  his 
small  company  of  men  were  shot  down  ; his  toma- 
hawk was  shot  from  his  side,  and  the  battle  yell  was 
given  by  the  party  in  his  rear,  and  loudly  returned 
and  repeated  by  those  in  his  front.  There  was  no 
time  for  delay.  The  brave  Captain  and  his  rangers 
fled  before  their  enemies,  who  pressed  on  their  fly- 
ing footsteps  with  no  lagging  speed.  Brady  ran 
towards  the  Slippery  Rock.  He  was  known  by 
many,  if  not  by  all  of  them,  and  many  and  deep 
were  the  scores  to  be  settled  between  him  and  them. 
They  knew  the  country  well ; he  did  not ; and  from 
his  running  towards  the  Slippery  Rock,  they  were 
certain  of  taking  him  prisoner.  The  creek  was,  for 
a long  distance  above  and  below  the  point  of  his 
approach,  washed,  in  its  channel,  to  a great  depth. 
In  the  sure  expectation  of  catching  him  there,  the 
private  soldiers  of  his  party  were  disregarded  ; and 
throwing  down  their  guns  and  drawing  their  toma- 
hawks, all  pressed  forward  to  seize  their  victim. 
Quick  of  eye,  fearless  of  heart,  and  determined 
never  to  be  captured  by  the  Indians,  Brady  compre- 
hended their  object  and  his  only  chance  of  escape, 
the  moment  he  saw  the  creek  ; and,  by  one  mighty 
effort  of  will,  nerve,  and  muscle,  defeated  their  pur- 
pose and  effected  his  escape.  He  sprang  across 
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the  abyss  of  waters,  and  stood,  rifle  in  hand,  on  the 
opposite  bank.  In  a flash,  his  rifle  was  primed  ; for 
it  was  his  .invariable  habit,  in  loading,  to  prime  first. 
The  next  moment,  the  powder-horn  was  at  the  gun’s 
muzzle  ; when,  as  he  was  in  this  act,  a large  Indian, 
who  had  been  foremost  in  the  pursuit,  came  to  the 
bank,  and  said. in  a loud  voice  and  tolerable  English, 
lB lady  make  good  jump!'  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  the  compliment  was  not  uttered  in  deri- 
sion, for  the  moment  he  had  uttered  it,  he  took  to 
his  heels,  and,  as  if  fearful  of  the  return  it  might 
merit,  ran  as  crooked  as  a worm-fence ; — sometimes 
leaping  high,  at  others  squatting  suddenly  down,  he 
seemed  in  no  ways  certain  that  Brady  would  not 
answer  him  from  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  the  rifle  was  not  yet  loaded.”  Brady 
and  the  three  of  his  men  left  met  at  a place  pre- 
viously designated  as  a rallying  point,  should  the 
necessity  for  their  scattering  arise,  and  thence  they 
fled  to  Fort  Me  Intosh.  TJie  Captain  was  after- 
wards at  the  same  place  on  the  creek  and  ascer- 
tained that  his  leap  was  about  twenty-three  feet, 
and  that  the  water  was  twenty  feet  deep. 

Another  interesting  incident,  that  belongs,  no 
doubt,  to  a later  date,  is  the  story  of  “Jimmie” 
Cams,  an  adventurous  hunter  of  those  early  days. 
He  was  quite  familiar  with  the  Indian  language  and 
habits,  having  mingled  a great  deal  with  them.  A 
band  of  Indian  marauders,  who  had  a few  white 
captives  in  their  possession,  passed  by  “Jimmie’s” 
neighborhood,  and  pressed  on  across  the  Slippery 
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Rock  near  where  Shepherd’s  mill  is  now  standing, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  bank  of  the 
creek.  Cams,  accompanied  by  a few  white  men, 
whom  he  had  hastily  summoned  for  the  purpose, 
gave  pursuit,  and  came  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek,  as  the  Indians  were  going  into  camp  for  the 
night,  and  were  lighting  their  fires.  Leaving  his 
men  to  the  rear  in  the  dark,  Cams  went  down  to 
the  creek  and  boldly  called,  in  the  Indian  language, 
to  the  savages  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  asked  if 
they  had  any  white  people  in  their  party,  and  what 
they  intended  to  do  with  them.  The  Indians  an- 
swered that. they  had  some  “pale  faces,”  and  that 
they  intended  to  burn  them.  They,  supposing  that 
he  represented  another  marauding  band  of  savages 
of  their  own  type  and  style,  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  white  captives  in  his  party.  He  answered 
that  he  had  ; and  proposed  that,  if  agreeable  to  them, 
he  and  his  party  would  join  them  in  the  morning; 
and  they  would  burn  all  their  “pale  faces”  together. 
The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians  lay 
down  and  fell  asleep.  Cams  and  his  men,  however, 
did  not  wait  for  the  immolation  scenes  of  the  morn- 
ing, but  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  and  under  cov- 
er of  its  darkness  they  deftly  crossed  the  Slippery 
Rock,  leaping  from  stone  to  stone,  and  made  a sud- 
den and  desperate  break  upon  the  unsuspecting, 
cruel  denizens  of  the  forest,  scattering  and  driving 
them  off  in  precipitate  flight,  and  rescuing  their 
intended  victims.  To  mark  the  spot,  the  waters  of 
the  creek  still  tumble  and  roll  among  the  same  old 
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rocks  and  sing  as  they  go,  ripple,  ripple  ! — and  the 
place  has  ever  since  been  called,  “ Cams  Ripple,” 
in  honor  of  “Jimmie”  Cams  and  in  memory  of  his 
noble  and  daring  deed. 

To  overcome  these  savage  marauders,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  barbarous  ravages  of  the  settle- 
ments, various  military  expeditions  had  been  set  on 
foot ; one  under  Gen.  McIntosh,  in  1778,  one  under 
Col.  Broadhead, in  1780,  one  under  Col.  Crawford, 
in  1782,  one  under  Gen.  Harmar,  in  1789,  one  un- 
der Gen.  St.  Clair,  in  1791,  all  of  which  met  with 
varying  fortune,  the  last  two  meeting  with  disas- 
trous defeat.  After  Gen.  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne,  the  hero  of  Stony  Point,  and' 
whom  the  people  had  named  “ Mad  Anthony  ” be- 
cause of  his  desperate  fighting  qualities,  was  placed 
in  command  of  all  the  forces  to  be  sent  against  the 
Indians.  Hostilities  continued  during  1792;  but 
“ Mad  Anthony  ” gave  the  savages  plenty  to  do  to 
take  care  of  themselves;  so  that  they  found  it  nec- 
essary to  gather  all  their  forces  under  Little  Turtle, 
who  had  so  successfully  led  the  savage  warriors 
against  Gen.  St.Clair.  In  the  fall  of  1793,  they 
were  followed  into  their  own  country  by  Gen. 
Wayne,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men.  Reach- 
ing  the  scene  of  St.  Clair  s defeat,  he  built  “ Fort 
Recovery  and  pressed  on  to  the  junction  of  the 
An  Glaize  and  Maumee  rivers,  where  he  threw  up 
and  garrisoned  “ Fort  Defiance.”  He  then  descend- 
ed the  Maumee  to  the  rapids  and  sent  proposals  of 
peace  to  the  Indians  who  were  then  in  council. 
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Contrary  to  the  judgment  of  Little  Turtle,  the 
council  of  Chiefs,  decided  to  give  battle  and  reject 
Gen.  Wayne’s  proposals  of  peace.  Gen.  Wayne 
marched  against  them  (Aug.  20th,  1794)  and  rout- 
ed them  with  terrible  loss.  He  then  compelled  the 
humbled  chiefs  to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  to  the 
United  States  all  Eastern  Ohio. 

This  crushing  defeat  to  the  Indians  ended  all 
savage  incursions  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and 
opened  up  all  this  region  for  settlement,  with  but 
little  danger  of  molestation. 

Anticipating  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  In- 
dians, probably  even  as  early  as  1790,  old  West- 
moreland county,  Washington  county,  the  southern 
part  of  Allegheny  county,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  and  especially  Cumberland,  Chester  and 
York  counties,  and  some  of  the  old  countries,  es- 
pecially Ireland,  began  to  send  the  restless  energetic, 
sturdy  pioneer  across  the  Allegheny  river,  through 
the  dense  glades  and  thickets  of  Butler  county,  in 
search  of  unoccupied  land,  rich  and  fertile  and  Lia- 
ble. As  they  came  to  and  over  the  water-shed  of  the 
Slippery  Rock,  some  of  them  would  come  to  a halt. 
There  was  soil  and  other  surroundings  suited  to 
their  desires.  Others  pushed  on  across  the  creek  ; 
and,  perhaps,  . many  a good  old  Scotch-Irishman 
dodged  about  through  the  bushes  that  stood  in  clus- 
ters over  this  old  lake-bottom  ; and  they  would  think 
to  themselves  “what  a fine  site  for  a farm  ! How 
little  clearing  would  be  required  to  make  ready  for 
cultivation  ! How  few  roots  to  be  cut,  and  stumps 
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to  dig  about !”  The  hope  would  spring  into  their  bo- 
som that  they  might  secure  a part  of  these  wooded 
hills  on  either  side,  and  a “squat”  on  at  least  a 
goodly  portion  of  this  rich  plain.  They  hie  away 
back  to  tell  of  their  projected  fortune. 

On  April  3rd,  1792,  an  act  was  passed  which  made 
provision  for  the  survey  of  all  the  western  part  of 
the  State  included  in  the  purchase  of  October,  1784, 
from  the  Indians,— all  lands  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Allegheny  river  and  Conewango  creek,  and  Ohio 
river.  In  accordance  with  this  provision,  “land  job- 
bers,” men  qualified  as  surveyors,  with  their  instru- 
ments and  other  equipments,  chose  their  local- 
ities and  began  the  work  of  “ running  off  ” the  lands 
and  “settling”  people  on  “tracts”  of  varying  size. 

As  early,  therefore,  at  least,  as  1794,  “the  white 
man  ” was  no  longer  the  creature  of  the  fated  In- 
dian’s converse  around  his  wigwam,  and  the  dread 
of  his  nightly  dreams.  He  was  now  the  object  of 
sight  to  all  wild  creatures  of  this  wild  region.  The 
deer  and  bear,  the  panther  and  the  wild-cat,  the 
beaver  and  the  musk-rat,  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  no 
longer  keep  a sharp  lookout  for  the  red  man’s  wily 
dodge,  the  twang  of  his  rude  bow,  the  whiz  of  his 
flint-headed  arrow  ; or  the  bang  of  his  old  flint-lock, 
shoulder-kicking  musket  ; but  now  they  keep  a keen 
outlook  for  the  white  face,  and  carry  about  with 
them  a fearful  dread  of  the  sharp  crack  and  fatal 
lead  of  the  Scotch-Irish  hunter’s  rifle.  And  you  old 
forest  trees  ! What  shall  be  recorded  of  you  ? What 
a history  has  been  yours  ! Unwritten,  it  must  re- 
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main  unread ; unread,  it  must  remain  unknown. 
Wrapt  in  the  impenetrable  past,  are  all  your  scenes 
of  noteworthiness  : whether  of  wild-human  carnage, 
war-dance,  revelry,  shout  and  song  ; or  whether,  in 
hot  haste,  underneath  your  dense  shades,  the  red 
wild  man  pursues  his  wild  game  ; or  whether  the 
lone  soul  out  of  depths  unseen  by  human  eye,  pours 
out  its  desires  to  the  “ Great  Spirit,”  bowed  at  your 
roots  ! All  these  scenes  wrapt  in  the  impenetrable 
past ! But  now  the  unfamiliar  sound,  the  ring  of 
the  woodman’s  axe,  and  slash  of  the  falling  tree ! 
Oh,  it  is  like  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  past, 
and  the  ushering  in  of  a distinctly  new  era.  Yea, 
you  old  forests,  you  must  give  up  the  dead  past — 
yea,  die  yourselves,  that  in  your  death  , new  scenes 
may  live — scenes  to  be  written  about  in  the  books 
of  men,  but  especially  in  the  book  ©f  God.  Then 
die,  ye  forest  trees,  die  ! Give  way  red  man  and 
wild  beasts,  before  the  tramp  of  civilization  ! This 
region  must  be  settled  for  Christ  and  humanity. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  God  brings  about 
His  own  glory  and  the  advancement  of  His  king- 
dom, even  out  of  apparently  small  and  trivial  affairs. 
In  the  brief  outline  of  all  this  antecedent  history* 
given  in  these  chapters,  we  can  easily  see  the  fin- 
ger of  God  tracing  the  course  for  coming  events. 
Little  would  one  have  thought  at  the  time,  however, 
that  the  early  immigration  of  a few  families  was  to 
determine,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  future 
character  of  a whole  community  ; and  yet  it  was  so. 
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They  planted  the  germs  that  have  developed  into 
their  present  goodly  proportions. 

That  this  was  to  be  a Presbyterian  community, 
the  close  observer  could  have  reasoned  a priori ; for 
the  great  body  of  the  families  that  came  hitherward 
were  of  strong  Presbyterian  predilections.  A large 
proportion  of  them  were  either  of  Irish  or  Scotch- 
Irish  descent.  One’s  ear  cannot  fail  to  detect  the 
Scotch-Irish  ring  of  many  of  the  names  as  we  shall 
have  them  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


William  Elliott-— Settlers  and  the  Settle- 
ment. 


About  the  year  1793-4,  William  Elliott  came  from 
the  neighborhood  of  East  Liberty,  the  neighborhood 
of  the  “ Bullock  pens,”  near  Pittsburgh,  equipped 
with  his  instruments,  a good  gun,  and  all  other  nec- 
essaries as  a surveyor  and  “land  jobber”  to  “run 
off”  lands,  and  formed  a settlement.  He  “kept 
bachelor’s  hall  ” for  several  years,  and  finally  went 
back  for  his  wife.  He  was  instrumental  in  settling 
the  greater  part  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  com- 
munity on  their  lands,  and  hence  the  settlement 
was  at  first  named,  in  honor  of  him,  “ Elliott’s  Set- 
tlement.” He  was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
the  community,  and  attended  to  all  sorts  of  legal 
business  for  the  early  settlers.  He  performed  the 
first  marriage  ceremony.  He  was  for  a number  of 
years,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  community.  David 
Armstrong  came  in  the  year  1795,  and  settled  a 
tract  of  land  now  owned  in  part  by  George  Arm- 
strong. Jonathan  Kelley  came  from  east  of  the 
mountains,  probably  as  early  as  1795.  He  was  for 
sometime  in  the  employ  of  William  Elliott.  He 
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carried  chain  for  him  in  surveying  the  lands.  In 
the  spring  of  1796,  they  were  engaged  at  long  dis- 
tances from  their  cabin.  On  one  occasion  at  least, 
they  slept  out  at  night,  under  a large  sugar  tree. 
In  the  morning  their  hair  was  frozen  to  the  ground 
so  that  they  could  not  rise  tilL  they  had  first  extri- 
cated their  Samson  locks.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  days,  men  wore  long  hair,  cued  or 
platted  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Mr.  Kelley  after- 
wards settled  land  now  owned  by  Amazia  Kelley. 
The  old  father  of  all  the  Studibokers  of  this  settle- 
ment, with  his  family,  emigrated  from  Germany, 
probably  about  1745,  and  settled  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State.  During  the  Indian  wars  and  in  cur- 
sions  into  those  settlements  that  followed  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  one  of  his  children,  his  boy  Joseph, 
was  taken  by  them  and  held  captive  for  nine  years. 
During  this  period  he  traveled  all  through  this  re- 
gion with  .the  Indian  captors,  as  far  west  as  Mans- 
field and  Sandusky,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio. 
He  became  very  familiar  with  the  whole  country. 
At  a time  when  peace  was  made  between  the  In- 
dians and  government  authorities,  which  was  prob- 
ably at  the  time  of  Col.  Boquet’s  expedition  to  the 
Muskingum,  in  the  autumn  of  1764,  he  was  surren- 
dered, among  others,  and  taken  back  to  his  home 
and  fi  iends,  east  of  the  mountains.  He  had  formed 
strong  attachments  for  the  Indians,  which  he  was 
very  loath  to  break  up.  He  promised  the  old  Indian 
“ father,”  when  he  left  them,  that  he  would  return 
again.  It  took  several  years  to  reconcile  him  to 
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staying  among  his  friends  and  not  returning  to  live 
with  the  Indians.  He  finally  married  and  settled 
in  Westmoreland  county,  near  Greensburgh.  When 
this  settlement  opened  up,  he  described  the  land  to 
his  son  David,  then  a young  man,  and  advised  him 
to  come  and  take  out  a claim.  He  told  him  where 
to  cross  the  Slippery  Rock,*  and  urged  him  to  press 
on  to  where  North  Liberty  now  stands,  as  he  had 
greatly  fancied  lands  in  that  region.  Accompanied 
by  a Mr.  Schneider,  they  followed  the  old  gentle- 
man’s directions,  and  came  into  the  country  de- 
scribed by  him,  and  settled  tracts  of  land.  David 
Studibaker  soon  afterwards  traded  his  claim  to  James 
George.  The  latter  was  a single  man,  who  came 
from  Ireland,  and  settled  a tract  of  land,  about  the 
same  time  the  former  did,  that  is  now  owned  in  part 
by  Henry  Studibaker.  William  McNees  came  from 
Westmoreland  county,  in  1 795,  and  settled  a tract 
of  land  in  what  is  now  Worth  township,  Butler  coun- 
ty. Benjamin  Jack  came  from  Westmoreland  coun- 
ty, at  the  same  time,  and  first  chose  a site  where 
Jacob  Harlan  now  lives.  He  was  threatened  and 


* The  Slippery  Rock  takes  its  name  from  the  very  slippery 
rocky  bed  of  the  stream  near  where  Shepherd’s  mill  stands,  in 
Butler  county.  It  was  on  the  Indian  trail  from  their  towns 
along  the  Allegheny  river,  into  the  northwestern  wilderness 
and  to  the  lake  shore.  It  was  chosen  as  the  best  crossing  to 
the  stream,  and  soon  became  known  among  white  men 
after  its  discovery  as  u the  slippery  rock  crossing.”  The 
stream  itself  having  no  name  in  the  English  language,  the 
name  of  this  crossing  naturally  passed  over  to  it,  whence  it 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  u The  Slippery  Rock.” 
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driven  off  by  the  “ Academy  people/’  as  they  were 
called,  from  Pittsburgh,  who  claimed  to  be  survey- 
ing lands  in  the  interest  of  some  institution  of  learn- 
ing, at  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  William  Elliott  met  them 
on  the  corner  of  his  grounds,  gun  in  hand,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  that  would  put  a 
foot  across  the  line.  They  found  it  convenient  to 
make  “ an  offset,”  and  run  around  his  grounds.  A 
large  part  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Harlans- 
burgh  were  sold  by  this  company.  Benjamin  Jack 
next  selected  and  settled  a tract  of  four  hundred 
acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  William  McNees’  set- 
tlement. He  and  William  McNees  built  cabins,  and 
made  a few  other  improvements,  and  then  went  back 
to  spend  the  winter,  and  prepare  to  move  to  their 
new  homes.  They  left  two  of  William  McNees’ 
children  to  “keep  possession,”  till  they  should  re- 
turn. It  was  necessary  not  merely  to  take  out  a 
claim,  and  build  a log  cabin,  but  to  live  in  it,  at  least 
for  a specified  time,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
one  s claim  good.  A sufficient  legal  presumption 
of  the  owner’s  presence  was  thought  to  be  a fire 
kept  up  in  the  cabin.  To  meet  this  technical  re- 
quirement in  these  two  cabins,  was  made  the  duty 
of  these  two  children,  Jane  and  William.  Jane  was 
the  older  of  the  two,  but  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 
It  was  necessary  that  they  should  go  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  every  day,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fires. 

^ There  were  yet  many  wild  animals  in  the  woods. 
Bears  were  seen  on  different  occasions  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  wolves  on  numerous  occasions  prowled 
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round  and  howled  in  rather  uncomfortably  close 
proximity  to  their  cabin.  David  Studibaker’s  fa- 
ther, above  referred  to,  was  “keeping  possession’'  in 
a cabin  at  some  distance  off  from  McNee’s  cabin. 
He  frequently  visited  the  children,  spent  the  even- 
ing with  them  and  entertained  them  with  Indian 
stories  and  songs. 

Joseph  Campbell  came  to  the  settlement  probably 
about  the  same  time  that  the  McNeeses  came,  and 
settled  land  that  is  now  owned  by  Michael  Jor- 
dan, known  as  the  “Campbell  farm”  to  this  day. 
Charles  Gilkey  came  from  east  of  the  mountains, 
about  1795-6,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  Washing- 
ton township,  Lawrence  county.  Michael  Brown 
came  about  1796,  and  settled  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood on  a four  hundred-acre  tract  of  land.  The  old 
homestead  is  now  owned  by  the  Bingham  heirs.  He 
sold  one-half  of  the  tract  settled,  to  John  Green 
who  came  afterwards,  from  a Quaker  settlement, 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  latter’s  homestead  now 
owned  by  James  M.  Nelson.  Charles  Martin  came, 
probably,  as  early  as  1796,  and  settled  first  on  a two 
hundred-acre  tract  now  owned  by  Robert  McBride. 
He  built  his  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  SJippery 
Rock.  Soon  afterwards  that  stream  rose  to  an  un- 
usual height  and  flooded  him  out.  He  procured  a 
two  hundred-acre  tract,  now  owned  in  part  by  wid- 
ow “Betsey”  McNees,  and  gave  the  first  tract  to 
his  sons,  James  and  John. 

Thomas  Taylor  came,  about  the  year  1796,  from 
Ligonier  Valley,  Westmoreland  county.  He  took  up 
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a claim  of  probably  six  hundred  acres.  Ke  built  a 
log  cabin  on  that  part  of  his  land  now  owned  by 
Joseph  Totten,  and  then  returned  home.  When  he 
came  back  he  brought  two  of  his  children,  Sarah  and 
Richard,  along  with  him.  Sarah  who  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  was  the  older  of  the  two.  She  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  white  woman  that 
crossed  the  Slippery  Rock.  She  and  her  brother 
stayed  alone,  while  their  father  returned  to  West- 
moreland county  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  Wolves 
prowled  round  the  cabin  at  night,  and  even,  at 
times,  gnawed  at  the  door  to  get  in.  The  stream 
of  water  known  as  “Taylor’s  Run”  was  called  after 
Thomas  Taylor,  as  he  was  the  first  to  settle  on  its 
banks.  Benjamin  McCall  came  about  1796,  and 
settled  a four  hundred-acre  tract  of  land,  adjoining 
that  of  Michael  Brown.  He  built  a log  cabin  on 
that  part  of  his  claim  now  owned  by  Wm.  G.  Nel- 
son. He  held  his  claim  for  awhile,  but,  being  out 
on  a rather  protracted  hunting  excursion,  his  fire 
went  out ; his  cabin  was  entered,  and  held  in  a dis- 
creditable manner,  by  another.  He  vainly  strove 
to  recover  his  loss  ; but  finally  took  his  departure 
to  another  settlement  farther  west.  John  Gealy,  of 
Irish  extraction,  at  least  on  his  father’s  side,  came, 
with  his  daughter,  Margaret,  in  the  year  1797. 
They  brought  their  goods  along  with  them  in  a 
wagon,  which,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  vehicle  of  the 
kind  in  the  settlement.  They  had  to  cut  their  way 
ahead  of  them,  for  quite  a long  distance,  as  they 
came,  so  that  their  progress  was  very  slow.  They 
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settled  on  lands  adjoining  Michael  Brown,  now 
owned  by  William  Gealy  and  other  neighbors.  Wil- 
liam Locke,  who  came  originally  from  Ireland,*  set- 
tled, in  1796,  about  a mile  northwest  of  where  Har- 
lansburgh  now  stands.  He  was  one  of  a number 
of  persons  who  were  settled  by  Dr.  Peter  Mowry, 
of  Pittsburgh,  who  owned  a large  tract  of  land  in 
what  is  now  Scott  township,  Lawrence  county. 
Dr.  Mowry  was  the  first  physician  that  treated  pa- 
tients in  the  settlement.  He  was  probably  called 
by  persons  who  had  come  from  the  near  vicinity  of 
Pittsburgh  ; and  shrewdly  seeing  that  the  settle- 
ment was  a good  one, — that  the  lands  and  surround- 
ings were  excellent  and  promising,  he  secured  his 
tract  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  speculation.  His 
claim  originally  covered,  at  least  in  part,  lands  now 
owned  by  Robert  Peebles,  the  Gilfillens  and  others, 
stretching  out  beyond  the  site  of  Harlensburgh.  Rob- 
ert and  Jacob  Wallace  came  from  Washington  county, 
about  the  year  1796,  and  settled  on  an  eight  hundred- 
acre  tract  of  land,  southwest  of  the  present  site  of  H ar- 
lansburgh.  James  McCalmot  (Me  Cammon,  as  the 
name  is  now)  who  was  a Scotchman  by  birth,  came, 
about  the  year  1796,  and  settled  a four  hundred-acre 
tract,  which  lay  around  the  old  homestead  now  owned 
by  Thomas  Me  Common.  From  this  source  have  orig- 
inated all  the  Me  Commonses  of  this  community.  A 
Mr.  Jamieson,  familiarly  known  as  “Duke”  Jamieson, 
'came,  probably  as  early  as  1796,  and  settled  where 
Archibald  Glenn  now  lives.  The  “Jamieson  run” 
was  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  to  settle 
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lands  lying  along  its  banks.  Alexander  Ander- 
son came  from  Ireland,  about  i797>  and  settled  in 
what-  is  now  Washington  township,  Lawrence  coun- 
ty. William  Nelson  came,  probably  in  1797,  and 
settled  lands  north  of  the  present  home  of  John 
Cooper,  in  Scott  township,  Lawrence  county.  Hugh 
McKee  came  from  Ireland,  about  1788,  and  some- 
time between  1796  and  1798,  settled  in  the  bounds 
of  what  is  now  Plain  Grove  township,  Lawrence 
county,  Joseph  Moore  now  owning  the  land  on 
which  the  old  homestead  stood.  The  Blair  ancestor 
came  from  Scotland  sometime  before  the  Revolution, 
and  settled  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  Va.  Some 
of  his  descendants  have  become  quite  prominent  in 
national  affairs.  Charles  Blair,  a son  of  the  origi- 
nal Blair,  came  .to.this  settlement,  in  179 7,  with  his 
four  boys,  James,  Irwin,  John  and  Alexander.  Their 
mother  was  dead.  Her  maiden  name  was  Irwin. 
She  had  been  previously  married  to  a man  by  the 
name  of  Smyth,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  She  afterwards  married  Charles  Blair, 
and  became  the  mother  of  the  four  boys  above  named. 
Mr.  Blair  settled  four  hundred  acres  of  land  now 
included  in  the  farms  of  James  I.  Blair,  John  Me 
Combs,  and  George  Young.  Sometime  after  he  had 
got  his  own  floorless  cabin  finished,  he  and  three 
of  his  boys  were  called  on  to  go  and  assist  in  rais- 
ing a building  on  what  is  now  the  Joseph  Totten 
farm,  the  building  probably  being  Robert  Ramsey’s 
mill.  They  left  John,  the  third  boy,  at  home  to 
‘‘keep  possession.”  The  father  and  other  boys  did 
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not  return  that  night,  but  stayed  to  help  to  finish 
the  “raising’'  in  the  morning.  Wolves  seeming  to 
divine  the  absence  of  the  father  and  older  brothers, 
gathered  around  the  Blair  cabin,  in  such  numbers, 
and  kept  up  such  howling  as  to  make  it  frightful  in- 
deed, even  for  a “backwoods"  boy.  He  barred  the 
cabin  door  and  kept  himself  close  inside.  His  only 
companion  was  his  faithful  dog,  which  was  so  mad- 
dened by  the  furor  kept  up  by  the  wolves,  that  he 
dug  out  under  the  wall  of  the  cabin  and  flew  on  to 
them  in  a desperate  effort  to  drive  them  off,  and 
left  the  trembling  boy  alone  in  the  cabin  to  chink 
and  guard  the  hole  through  which  brave  “Rover" 
made  his  exit.  The  break  of  morning  brought  re- 
lief to  the  imprisoned  lad,  as  the  wolves  scattered 
off,  reluctantly  retiring  into  the  dense  forests  to 
their  wild  resorts,  their  howling  gradually  dying 
away.  Jonathan  Harlan  left  Chester  county  in 
1792,  and  came  to  what  is  now  Allegheny  county, 
where  he  lived  till  about  1797-8.  He  then  came 
to  what  is  now  Scott  township,  Lawrence  county, 
and  settled  four  hundred  acres  of  land  under  Dr. 
Peter  Mowry,  including  the  present  site  of  the  town 
of  Harlansburgh.  The  old  homestead  was  situated 
on  the  hill  just  above  the  site  of  the  Burnside  House, 
where  it  could  be  seen,  with  the  original  Harlan 
house  still  standing  (a  cabin  of  round  logs),  as  late 
as  1840.  From  this  settler  the  village  takes  its 
name.  Frederick  Piser  came,  about  the  year  1798, 
and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  William 
Piser.  His  sons,  Jacob  and  John,  came  at  the  same 
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time  and  settled,  the  first  named,  on  lands  now  owned 
by  James  Shields,  and  the  last  named,  on  lands  now 
owned  by  Jacob  Me  Cracken.  William  Allen  came 
quite  early,  probably  as  early  as  1798,  and  settled, 
under  the  “Academy  people/’  a tract  near  the  farm 
now  owned  by  William  Piser.  In  the  summer  of 
1798,  Adam  McCracken,  who  was  originally  from 
Ireland,  came  to  the  settlement,  and  procured  land 
now  in  Plain  Grove  township,  Lawrence  county,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  lands  now  owned  by  William  Nel- 
son. In  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  Henry  Hagan, 
who  also  hailed  originally  from  Ireland,  came,  and 
settled  a four  hundred-acre  tract,  adjoining  that  of 
McCracken.  Probably  about  the  same  time,  came 
John  Cooper,  who  had  likewise  come  from  Ireland, 
and  settled  on  sixty  acres  which  he  bought  from 
William  Locke,  in  what  is  now  Scott  township,  Law- 
rence county.  It  is  now  included  in  lands  owned  by 
his  son  John  Cooper.  James  Ramsey  came  from 
Chartiers,  Washington  county;  just  when,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained  certainly.  From  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  courted  “Sallie”  Taylor,  “the  first 
white  woman  that  crossed  the  Slippery  Rock,”  a suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  marry  her  early  in  the  year 
1802,  it  is  thought  he  could  not  have  come  to  the  set- 
tlement less  than  three  or  four  years  previous  to  the 
latter  event,  as  marriages  wTere  no  inconsiderate  and 
hasty  affairs  in  those  days.  He  settled  a four  hun- 
dred-acre tract,  and  built  a cabin  near  to  the  present 
home  of  John  Lowry.  Sometime  afterwards  a fire 
broke  out  in  the  leaves  of  the  woods  from  the  sur- 
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rounding  “clearings,”  and  made  its  way  to  his  cabin, 
and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  This  was  the  first  “im- 
provement” burnt  in  the  settlement.  He  then  pre- 
pared the  logs  and  raised,  chinked  and  daubed, 
a larger  and  more  commodious  structure.  Robert 
Ramsey,  a brother  of  James,  above  named,  came 
about  the  same  time  and  bought  about  forty  acres 
from  William  Elliot,  which  was  a part  of  the  original 
claim  settled  by  Thomas  Taylor,  sold  by  him,  along 
with  the  farm  at  present  owned  by  David  George, 
to  William  Elliott,  sometime  previous  to  Robert 
Ramsey’s  purchase.  On  this  land,  not  far  distant 
from  Thomas  Taylor  s home,  he  (Robert  Ramsey) 
built  a flouring  mill,  on  “Taylor’s  Run,”  which  was 
the  first  flouring  mill  in  the  settlement.  The  ground 
on  which  it  stood  is  now  owned  by  Joseph  Totten. 
About  the  year  1798,  a number  of  German  families 
came  to  what  is  now  Scott  township,  Lawrence 
county,  and  settled  ; among  whom  are  named  Rich- 
aels,  Michaels,  and  Hettenbaughs.  Farther  partic- 
ulars are  wanting.  Their  names  are  still  preserved 
in  the  community  by  their  descendants.  About  the 
same  year,  there  came  to  the  same  general  neighbor- 
hood, and  settled,  James  and  John  Smith,  James 
Sharp,  William"  Me  Laughlin,  and  Dennis  McCon- 
nell. James  Brown,  who  was  originally  from  Ireland, 
came  and  settled  on  a part  of  the  “Mowry  tract,” 
about  1798.  George  Rodgers  came  from  county 
Armagh,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1790,  and  settled 
first  in  Washington  county.  Thence  he  came, 
about  1798,  and  settled  on  lands  now  owned  by 
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David  Blair  and  others,  William  Blair  owning  the 
original  homestead.  Samuel  Allen,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a Blair,  came  probably  after.  Charles  Blair 
came  and  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood.  James 
Glenn  came  from  Westmoreland  county,  in  1798, 
and  settled  the  farm  now  owned  by  Eli  Rodgers. 
Jonathan  Williams  came  from  Washington  county, 
about  1798,  and  bought  the  farm  from  William  El- 
liott that  is  now  occupied  by  John  Magee,  and  set- 
tled down  upon  it.  Robert  Jamieson,  who  came 
originally  from  Ireland,  settled,  about  the  year  1798, 
on  a tract  of  land  lying  along  the  “Jamieson  Run.” 
The  old  homestead  is  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Samuel  Armstrong.  About  1798,  John  Nuel  came 
and  settled  lands  between  Plain  Grove  and  where 
North  Liberty  now  stands,  the  old  homestead  now 
owned  by  James  Boyd.  He  was  married  to  a sister 
of  James  George,  above  named.  On  the  morning 
of  April  14th,  1801,  while  kindling  the  fire  he  fell 
to  the  floor  and  expired  in  a few  minutes.  It  was 
not  only  a great  shock  to  his  wife  and  the  immedi- 
ate friends,  his  death  being  so  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed, but  the  whole  community  was  deeply  saddened, 
as  it  was  the  first  death  in  the  new  settlement. 
Mrs.  Nuel  went  to  her  brother  James’  home  and 
kept  house  for  him,  after  her  husband’s  death.  Wil- 
liam George,  a brother  of  James,  just  named,  came 
at  the  same  time  his  brother  came,  but  did  not  set- 
tle land  at  first.  For  a while  he  worked  for  his  broth- 
er James,  but  afterwards  for  William  Elliott,  where 
he  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Phebe  Sawyer, 
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a young  blooming  lass  whom  Mrs.  Elliott  had  induced 
to  come  with  her,  when  she  moved  here  to  her  new 
home.  The  acquaintance  grew  into  an  attachment, 
and  the  attachment  developed  into  love,  and  love 
was  consummated  in  matrimony.  And  William  now 
having  a wife,  must  needs  secure  a home  ; and  so 
he  bought  of  his  employer,  William  Elliott,  the  land 
the  latter  had  previously  bought  from  Thomas  Tay- 
lor. And  among  other  sequences,  “Georgetown” 
is  the  result.  The  three  Denniston  brothers,  An- 
drew, James  and  William,  came  about  the  year  1798- 
9,  and  settled  lands  in  what  are  now  Washington 
township,  Lawrence  county,  and  Springfield  town- 
ship, Mercer  county.  Robert  Cochran  came,  at 
least  as  early  as  1798,  from  Westmoreland  county, 
and  settled  a four  hundred-acre  tract  lying  across 
the  northern  part  of  the  then  bushy  open  plain, 
including  the  church  lot  on  the  west,  the  old 
homestead  being  on  the  farm  recently  bought  by 
Harvey  Rodgers  from  Michael  Jordan,  Sr.  Prob- 
ably at  the  same  time,  Smith  Neil,  a son-in-law  of 
Robert  Cochran,  came,  and  settled  four  hundred 
acres  adjoining  Robert  Cochran’s  land,  on  the  north, 
the  old  homestead  being  on  the  farm  recently  bought 
by  J.  P.  Campbell  from  James  Forrest,  now  deceased. 
Nathaniel  Cooper  came  from  Washington  county, 
about  1799,  and  settled  the  farm  lately  occupied  by 
William  B.  Cooper.  Stephen  Cooper,  his  brother, 
came  about  the  same  time,  and  settled  land  now 
covered  in  part  by  the  town  of  Centreville.  Zebu- 
Ion  Cooper,  a nephew  of  the  two  brothers  just  named, 
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came,  about  the  same  time  the  latter  came  and  set- 
tled on  the  west  side  of  Wolf  Creek,  on  lands  now 
owned  by  his  sons.  “Mark”  Campbell  came  quite 
early  and  settled  on  lands  now  owned  by  John 
Campbell.  Hugh  Hamilton  came  probably  previous 
to  the  year  1800,  from  Westmoreland  county,  and 
settled  four  hundred  acres  now  owned  by  David  and 
Archibald  Me  Cune,  and  including  the  farm  of  the 
lamented  Robert  N.  Me  Cune,  deceased.  The  old 
homestead  was  on  the  land  now  owned  by  Archibald 
Me  Cune.  James  Me  Cune  came  about  the  year 
1800,  from  what  is  now  Blair  county,  and  settled  on 
the  farm  now  owned  by  Samuel  C.  Shaw.  He  and 
Hugh  Hamilton,  sometime  afterwards,  exchanged 
farms.  The  Emery  families  came  about  the  year 
1800-1,  and  settled  east  of  where  Harlansburgh  now 
stands,  across  the  Slippery  Rock.  John  Elder  set- 
tled quite  early  in  what  is  now  Scott  township, 
Lawrence  county  ; just  how  early  cannot  now  be 
known. 

These  are  families,  known  to  have  been  in  the 
settlement  about  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the 
church,  and  many  of  whom  are  known  to  have  help- 
ed in  that  God-given  enterprise.  There  were  possi- 
bly others,  whose  names  should  be  equally  honored 
with  a place  in  the  record  along  with  those  already 
named  ; but  are  covered  up  in  the  forgetfulness  of 
the  past.  And  there  is,  no  doubt,  a considerable 
percentage  of  the  names  above  given,  who  had  little 
care  for,  or  interest  in  the  founding  of  a Christian 
church  in  the  new  settlement.  But  who  they  were, 
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of  course  we  cannot  know.  They  are  g.11  known  to 
God,  and  to  Him  they  must  give  an  account.  On 
such  a subject  as  this,  therefore,  let  the  books  and 
tongues  of  men  be  silent. 

There  we^e  still  other  families  that  were  early 
identified  with  the  church;  but  whether  they  were 
here  at  the  time  of  its  founding  or  not,  we  have  no 
means  now  at  hand  of  knowing.  Of  these  families, 
there  may  be  named,  Isaac  Coovert,  who  came  from 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  Corneliuses,  Irwins,  Wig- 
tons,  Campbells  (who  lived  in  the  Coovert  neighbor- 
hood in  what  is  now  Butler  county),  and  William  Orr. 
A man  by  the  name  of  Seed  came  probably  previous 
to  the  year  1800  and  settled  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  John  Barbor’s  present  home. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  church  and  the  in- 
duction of  a minister  of  the  gospel  into  the  settle- 
ment, marriage  ceremonies  were  performed  by  Wil- 
liam Elliott,  Esq.,  as  has  already  been  said.  Among 
the  early  settlers  married  by  him  are  named  Charles 
Gilkey  and  Jonathan  Kelley. 

Although  from  1796  onward,  the  community  filled 
up  rapidly  with  white  settlers,  yet,  for  a number  of 
years  afterwards,  an  occasional  “red  man”  could  be 
seen,  like  a wandering  and  lost  vagrant.  After 
David  Armstrong’s  settlement,  his  son  George  stay- 
ed in  the  cabin,  which  stood  not  far  from  the  Slip- 
pery Rock,  to  “keep  possession.”  He  spent  one 
winter  there  alone.  There  was  a “salt  lick”  on  the 
west  side  of  Wolf  Creek,  near  Henderson  Glenn’s 
present  home.  West  of  where  Wolf  Creek  bridge 
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now  stands,  hunters  had  erected  a scaffolding  of 
poles  in  which  they  would  secrete  themselves  in  the 
early  morning  to  shoot  deer  as  they  came  to  the 
“lick.”  As  George  Armstrong  waited  one  morning 
for  the  coming  of  the  deer,  His  eye  caught  a glimpse 
of  a dark  object  stealthily  approaching  in  human 
shape.  His  surprise  and  alarm  rose  to  their  full  height 
when  he  observed  that  it  was  an  Indian.  His  fears 
were  all  allayed  and  his  troubles  calmed,  however,  on 
the  man’s  nearer  approach,  as  he  discovered  that  he 
was  disposed  to  be  civil  and  friendly.  Shortly  af- 
terwards an  Indian  and  squaw  came  to  his  cabin 
door  in  the  evening.  George  invited  them  in  to 
spend  the  night.  In  the  morning  he  produced  some 
wheaten  flour,  which  was  a very  scarce  article  in 
that  early  day,  as  it  had  to  be  brought  from  the  old- 
er settlements  on  horses.  He  asked  the  squaw  to 
make  a cake  for  breakfast.  After  thoroughly  wash- 
ing her  hands,  she  began  ; but  poured  too  much  wa- 
ter into  the  flour,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
out  more  flour  to  thicken  it  to  the  proper  consisten- 
cy. The  sly  old  Indian,  whose  empty  stomach  was 
anticipating  a hearty  breakfast,  nudged  the  squaw, 
and  said  to  her  quietly,  “put  in  much  water  ’gain, 
and  we  have  big  cake  !”  Another  party  of  Indians, 
consisting  of  a number  of  Indian  hunters  and  their 
squaws  came  in  the  fall  and  encamped  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream  near  by  his  cabin.  He  befriended 
them,  and  they  were  quite  kind  and  obliging  to 
him.  ,He  was  accustomed  to  go  out  hunting  with 
them;  and  became  quite  expert  indeed,  under  their 
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tuition.  They  seemed  to  him,  at  first,  to  be  able  to 
trace  and  find  game  by  a more  than  human  instinct. 
But  after  learning  the  art  from  them,  he  discovered 
that  their  superior  skill  consisted  in  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  wild  animals,  their  habits  and  instincts, 
than  the  white  man  possessed ; a knowledge  gather- 
ed not  merely  from  their  own  life-long  experience, 
but  handed  down  from*  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  many  generations  of  the  same  wild  nomadic 
race  of  hunters  long  since  dead  and  gone.  When 
they  succeeded  in  killing  an  animal — it  made  no  dif- 
ference how  large  or  small;  whether  a squirrel  or  a 
deer  or  a bear — they  would  bend  down  the  limb  of  a 
tree  or  a sapling  and  would  swing  it  up  in  the  air, 
and  thus  proceed  until  evening,  or  until  the  hunt 
was  over.  It  was  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of 
an  Indian  hunter  to  carry  home  his  game.  Nor 
would  they  permit  George  Armstrong  to  carry  his 
game  home.  This  was,  according  to  the  Indian’s 
primitive  notions  of  propriety,  the  peculiar  duty  of 
their  practically  enslaved  squaws.  Indeed  all  bur- 
dens and  all  labor  was  laid  upon  the  squaw.  On 
their  return  after  a hunt,  the  chief  hunter  would  as- 
semble the  squaws,  and  point  in  the  different  direc- 
tions, and,  with  a few  words  and  signs,  would  indi- 
cate to  them  where  the  game  was  to  be  found. 
They  would  hie  off  in  the  directions  indicated  and 
in  a short  time  would  come  back,  like  beasts  of  bur- 
den, lugging  the  game,  none  of  it  missing.  Their 
further  duty  then  was,  to  prepare  and  cook  it  and 
serve  it  up  to  their  liege  lords  and  masters. 
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An  Indian  called  Kendoskee,  is  said  to  have  spent 
two  or  three  winters  with  the  family  named  Seed, 
above  referred  to.  He  would  come  to  them  in  the 
fall,  shoot  deer  for  them,  and  then  spend  the  winter 
with  them. 

On  one  occasion,  a young  girl,  Nancy  Brown,  a 
daughter  of  Michael  Brown,  while  out  hunting  the 
cow,  became  lost  in  the  deep  forest.  In  the  midst 
of  her  anxiety  and  distress,  she  was  frightened  almost 
out  of  consciousness  at  finding  herself  suddenly 
confronted  by  a large  Indian.  He  insisted,  against 
her  strong  protestations,  on  assisting  her  to  find  her 
cow  and  piloting  her  home.  Mrs.  Brown,  the  girl’s 
mother,  was  so  grateful  to  the  wild  man  for  his 
truly  polite  and  kindly  act,  that  she  took  him  into 
her  house,  and  helped  him  to  some  refreshments ; 
among  other  things,  she  gave  him  some  turnips, 
which  he  especially  relished.  He  seemed  anxious 
to  cultivate  this  acquaintance,  and  came  back  fre- 
quently for  turnips. 

Other  isolated  vagrant  Indians  occasionally  vis- 
ited the  community,  even  as  late  as  1800;  and  even 
as  late  as  1814,  they  had  not  all  left  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Lawrence  county;  indeed  there  was  an 
Indian  village  at  Harboring  bridge  as  late  as  1814. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  however,  they 
disappeared. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  linger  long  about  this 
early  settlement;  to  look  around  their  cabins;  to 
see  the  fresh-cut  stumps;  the  small  clearing,  with 
its  fresh  white  rails;  to  look  into  those  “taberna- 
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cles,”  with  their  huge  wood  fire  place ; their  bedsteads 
made  of  poles;  their  tables,  chairs,  or  benches,  hewn 
out  of  the  raw  material  with  the  axe,  and  pins  of  wood 
cut  the  proper  length  and  fitted  into  auger  holes  for 
legs;  there,  swung  safely  to  the  wall  is  the  inevita- 
ble rifle  and  powder-horn;  here  in  the  corner  stands 
a split  broom ; yonder  in  that  deep  window-sill  is  a 
small  Bible  and  Psalm-book;  the  floor  is  made  of 
puncheons  split  out  of  smooth  straight-grained  tim- 
ber, hewn  level,  and  smooth  with  the  axe.  There  is  the 
happy  family, — happy  because  of  social  equality  in 
all  the  community — no  distinction  of  clan  or  class 
has  yet  arisen;  happy  because  there  is  the  absence 
of  all  temptation  to  unattanable  ambitions;  happy 
because  of  buoyant  health ; happy  because  of  future 
prospects.  “ All  these  broad  acres  that  you  see  are 
ours,”  they  will  tell  you.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
some  honest  toil  and  frugal  management  and  they 
shall  be  independent  so  far  as  “a  living”  is  con- 
cerned. Here  is  the  man,  the  head  of  the  family. 
He  grinds  his  axe  or  scythe,  or  “yokes  his  cattle  to 
the  plow.”  His  honest  face  beams  with  content- 
ment and  real  joy  and  solid  satisfaction.  So,  indeed, 
with  all  the  family.  They  wear  their  homespun 
flaxen  cloth  and  linsey-woolsey.  There  is  no  care 
or  anxiety  about  the  “fit,”  or  the  latest  and  most 
stylish  “cut”  or  “pattern.”  Up  with  the  lark, 
this  honest  woodman  makes  the  forest  ring  with  the 
sound  of  his  axe  and  echo  the  notes  of  his  song. 
He  cuts  down  the  trees  in  his  clearing,  splits  his 
rails,  piles  and  burns  the  brush.  He  fixes  upon  a 
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day,  invites  all  his  neighbors  to  his  “log-rolling.” 
The  heavy  timber  is  all  rolled  into  piles  or  dragged 
off  into  the  adjoining  woods.  A happier  set  of  men 
can  no  where  be  found  than  they  at  “the  frolic.” 
They  “crack  their  jokes”  and  “spin  their  yarns,” 
and  vie  with  one  another  as  to  who  can  lift  the  heavy 
end  of  the  biggest  log ; and  now  and  again  there  is 
“a  wrestle”  or  tussle  among  the  younger  athletes, 
or,  it  may  be,  “a  passage  at  arms”  in  the  way  of  “a 
box,”  or  spar.  Or  indeed,  when  “the  spirit”  gets 
plentifully  “in,”  and  the  wit  gets  correspondingly 
“out,”  it  may  be,  “the  bully”  comes  to  the  front. 
Then  look  out,  both  little  and  big : trample  not  upon 
his  “honor;”  be  most  deferential  and  obeisant; 
touch  not  the  chip  on  his  shoulder ; let  him  stalk, 
“cock  of  the  walk;”  else  we  shall  have  a more  seri- 
ous pugilistic  affair.  Yes,  “the  honorable”  gentle- 
man lived  in  those  days,  too,  and  even  put  in  an 
appearance  in  early,  quiet,  peaceful  Elliott’s  settle- 
ment. He  was  “scarce,”  it  is  true,  but  still  he  was 
there,  and  sometimes  went  to  the  “frolic.”  But 
let  us  look  in  and  around  the  cabin  again.  All  is 
a-stir.  Willing  neighbor-women  and  their  joyous 
hearty  daughters  have  gathered  in  to  help  the 
thrifty  housewife.  They  extemporize  a long  table 
out  under  some  shade  trees,  left  standing  near  the 
cabin,  if  the  day  be  pleasant.  They  prepare  food 
of  the  simplest  yet  wholesomest  kind.  Salt,  gro- 
ceries, spices,  and  all  such  luxuries  have  to  be 
brought  long  distances  on  horses.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  their  inventive  genius  prepare  all 
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their  dainty  tidbits  from  the  plainest  products  of 
the  soil — wheat,  rye,  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  rare 
and  scarce  wild  fruits,  as  the  crab-apple,  maple  syr- 
up and  sugar,  to  which,  of  course,  can  be  added, 
milk,  pork,  venison,  and  other  wild  game.  The 
same  pot  and  pan  must  do  duty  for  several  purposes. 
These  true  and  earnest  dames  and  their  sprightly 
daughters  go  cheerfully  through  with  the  work  of 
preparation,  and  turn  out  an  abundant  meal  that  is 
heartily  relished  and  is  quite  nutritious.  Let  us  enter 
the  company  while  they  partake  of  their  well-earned 
dinner,  and  hear  them  talk  for  a little  while.  They 
have  a good  deal  to  say  of  one  another’s  welfare  and 
prospects,  and  that  of  their  neighbors.  Here,  in 
this  group,  politics  is  the  topic  discussed.  They 
talk  of  the  administration  of  President  Adams. 
They  are  nearly  all  well  pleased  with  his  policy  and 
administrative  acts,  for  he  is  a Federalist  and  so  are 
they,  nearly  all  of  them.  They  are  in  favor  of  a 
strong  centralized  government.  They  are  warmly 
and  anxiously  opposed  to  Jefferson  who  is  springing 
into  prominence  as  a candidate  for  President ; and 
he  is  the  great  leader  of  the  Anti-Federalist  party, 
in  favor  of  State  rights,  and  a Federal  government 
of  restricted  and  carefully  defined  constitutional 
powers.  Little  did  they  think,  however,  that  that 
great  question,  agitated  and  discussed  so  warmly  in 
their  day,  should  widen  and  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  opposing  parties  and  reach  the  extreme 
of  secession  on  the  part  of  the  sTrong  advocates  of 
the  doctrine,  to  put  down  which  so  many  of  their 
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grandchildren  should  be  called  on  to  shed  their 
blood  on  the  battle  fields  of  a great  civil  war.  And 
yet  in  the  inscrutible  providence  of  God,  many  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  have  lived  to  see  the  sad 
consummation. 

At  other  times  their  thoughts  and  conversation 
are  retrospective.  They  had  not  got  so  far  away 
from  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  and  its 
succeeding  years  as  to  cease  to  think,  of  and  talk 
about  them.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  famous 
instrument,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
framed  in  1787?  At  least  they,  on  their  part,  had 
never  understood,  when  they  gave  their  assent  to 
its  adoption  by  this  commonwealth,  that  it  only 
delegated  to  the  Federal  government  the  restricted 
powers  named  in  the  instrument,  and  that  all  pow- 
ers not  so  delegated  were  reserved  by  the  States. 
They  had  understood  and  intended  that  the  Federal 
government , not  the  States,  should  be  sovereign,  and 
its  authority,  not  that  of  the  States , should  be  su- 
preme; and  that  the  Federal  government  should 
have  powers  unrestricted  and  undefined  except 
as  they  are  restricted  and  defined  by  the  constitu- 
tion itself. 

The  battles,  too,  of  the  late  war,  still  drew  largely 
on  their  interest  and  thought.  Here  were  some 
who  had  borne  arms  in  that  hard-contested  struggle. 
There  were  John  and  William  Gealy,  and  here  were 
William  Locke  and  William  Nelson,  and  yonder 
were  Charles  Blair  and  Charles  Martin ; and  proba- 
bly others  still  were  there,  whose  names  were  en- 
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rolled  as  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  They  could 
speak  with  the  intelligence  of  eye-witnesses  of 
Princeton,  Brandywine,  Valley  Forge,'  and  York- 
town.  And  in  later  years  (about  1803),  there  came 
to  the  community  another  Revolutionary  soldier, 
Henry  Jordon.  He  procured  a large  tract  of  land 
in  what  is  now  Washington  township,  Lawrence 
county.  The  old  homestead  was  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Michael  Jordan,  Jr.  Mr.  Jordan  had  been 
one  of  the  Hessian  soldiers  in  the  British  army  ; but 
becoming  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause  for  which  the  Americans  were  contending, 
he  deserted  their  ranks  and  joined  the  American 
army  and  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  colonies. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  married  and  settled  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  whence  he  came  to 
this  settlement,  and  became  identified  with  all  the 
interests  of  the  community. 

But  there  was  another  topic  that  would,  no  doubt, 
to  a large  extent,  engage  the  attention  of  the  more 
serious  and  thoughtful.  And  here  or  there  would 
be  found  a group  at  these  log-rollings,  or  other 
gatherings,  who  would  talk  much  about  it;  and  that 
is,  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  securing  the 
regular  ministration  of  the  Gospel  among  them  in 
the  community.  And  in  their  deep  anxiety  on  the 
subject,  doubtless,  some  of  them  would,  on  their 
visits  back  to  the  older  settlements,  represent,  the 
matter  to  their  former  ministers  and  other  friends  ; 
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so  that  a number  of  the  old  Ohio  Presbytery  would 
early  be  cognizant  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  set- 
tlement. These  fathers  had  enjoyed  the  benefits 
and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  in  the  older  settlements, 
and  across  the  “ briny  deep  ;”  and  not  to  have  those 
privileges  here,  would  be  a hardship  indeed.  It  was 
more  of  a privation  than  to  have  to  do  without  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  the  older  settlements.  It 
was  too  well  established  in  their  traditions,  as  well 
as  in  their  creed,  to  observe  and  sanctify  the  Sab- 
bath day,  “by  a holy  resting  all  that  day,  even  from 
such  worldly  employments  and  recreations  as  are 
lawful  on  other  days  ; and  spending  the  whole  time 
in  the  public  and  private  exercises  of  God’s  worship, 
except  so  much  as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  works  of 
necessity  and  mercy,”  not  to  anxiously  desire  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  Gospel  on  the  Sabbath, 
of  observing  the  sacraments,  and  of  publicly  worship- 
ing God.  Many  of  them  were  descendants  of  those 
sturdy  men,  who  had,  because  of  conscience,  migra- 
ted from  North  Britain  to  Ulster,  and  had  stood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Boyne  and  at  Derry  for  their  Prot- 
estant faith  and  freedom  to  worship  God.  And 
could  they,  out  here  in  the  wilds  of  the  new  settle- 
ment, give  up  the  worship  of  God  ? No,  no  ! Like 
the  people  of  God  at  Babylon,  who  wept  when  they 
remembered  Zion,  these  pioneer  adherents  to  the 
Christian  faith  could  say,  “ If  I forget  thee,  O Jeru- 
salem, let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I 
do  not  rememember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to 
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the  roof  of  my  mouth;  if  I prefer  not  Jerusalem  to 
my  chief  joy.”  And  no  wonder  if  it  is  the  topic  of 
conversation  in  many  a group,  the  topic  around 
many  a fireside,  and  the  burden  of  many  a prayer  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers,  around  the  family  altar,  and 
in  the  secret  closet. 


CHAPTER  V. 


First  Preaching — Organization  of  the 
Church — Plain  Grove — First  “Meeting  House” 
— Supplies — Call  for  Robert  Lee — Call  for 
James  Satterfield— Presbytery  of  Ohio — Pres- 
bytery of  Erie — Call  for  William  Woods. 


How  early  there  began  to  be  preaching  services 
held  in  this  community,  cannot  now  be  definitely 
known.  “The  mosses  have  gathered  on  the  rec- 
ords,” and  the  footprints  have  become  dim,  as  the 
years  have  passed  on  to  more  than  fourscore.  But 
we  know  those  old  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  too 
well,  not  to  know,  that,  like  Abraham  of  old,  they 
would  build  their  altar  wherever  they  pitched  their 
tent. 

The  earliest  trace  of  any  religious  services  held 
here  in  this  settlement,  we  glean  from  the  diary  of 
the  Rev.  Elisha  Macurdy,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  David 
Elliott,  in  his  “Life  of  Macurdy.”  After  licensure, 
which  took  place,  June  26th,  1799,  Hr.  Macurdy 
started  on  a missionary  tour  from  Washington  county 
to  the  Lakes.  He  was  accompanied  by  a young 
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man  twenty  years  old,  named  Joseph  Stockton,*  who 
had  been  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  at  the 
same  time  the  former  was.  The  places  named  in 
Macurdy’s  diary,  at  which  they  stopped  and  preached, 
are,  Cross  Roads,  in  Washington  county,  where 
Macurdy  afterwards  settled,  Thorn’s  Tent,  which 
was  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Butler,  and  then 
at  “ Elliott’s  Settlement.”  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  is  the  name  by  which  this  settlement  was 
known  till  after  the  organization  of  the  church.  It 
was  called  “Elliott’s  Settlement”  after  William  Elli- 
ott, Esq.,  who  was  one  of  its  very  oldest  settlers. 
The  exact  date* of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Macurdy  and  Mr. 
Stockton  to  this  settlement  cannot  now  be  known, 
but  must  have  been  not  many  weeks  after  their  li- 
censure, which,  we  have  said,  took  place  on  June 
26th,  1799.  They  would  most  probably  arrive  here 
in  the  month  of  July.  This  fact  settles  it  as  a fact 
beyond  dispute,  that  there  was  no  church  organiza- 
tion here  before  July,  1799.  Mr.  Macurdy  dis- 
tinctly calls  it  “Elliott’s  Settlement.”  Had  there 


* Oil  their  way,  Mr.  Stockton  preached  at  the  village  of 
Meadville.  He  settled,  in  the  following  year,  over  the  church 
at  that  place,  in  connection  with  Little  Sugar  Creek  church 
now  Cochranton.  lie  founded  an  academy  at  Meadville,  over 
which  he  presided,  out  of  which  grew  Allegheny  College, 
which  passed,  in  1333,  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists.  He 
resigned  his  charge  in  1310,  and  took  charge  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh academy,  which  was  afterwards  merged  into  “The 
Western  University.”  lie  was  the  author  of  “The  Western 
Spelling  Book,”  and  “The  Western  Calculator,”  which  were 
long  extensively  used  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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been  a church  organized  here  at  the  time  he  and 
Mr.  Stockton  passed  through,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  called  it  by  its  name  in  his  diary,  instead  of 
saying  they  visited,  and  preached  at,  “Elliott’s  Set- 
tlement.” The  next  positive  date  on  the  subject, 
is  found  in  the  old  records  of  the  Ohio  Presbytery. 
In  the  minutes  of  their  meeting,  held  at  Cross 
Roads,  Washington  county,  on  April  16th,  1800, 
it  is  recorded  that  Rev.  James  Snodgrass  (then,  or 
soon  afterwards,  the  pastor  of  Steubenville  and  Is- 
land Creek  churches)  was  appointed  to  supply  Plain 
Grove*  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  May.  It  must  have 
been,  therefore,  sometime  between  July,  1799,  and 
April  1 6th,  1800,  that  the  name  of  this  particular 
neighborhood  was  changed  from  “Elliott’s  Settle- 
ment” to  “Plain  Grove.”  By  this  means,  we  are 
enabled  to  fix,  within  the  space  of  nine  months,  the 
date  of  one  of  the  best  authenticated  facts  that  tra- 
dition has  handed  down  to  us,  but  the  date  of  which 
has  never  been  settled,  except  within  a period  of 
four  years.  And  that  is,  that  it  was  between  these 
two  dates  that  the  meeting  of  the  people  of  this  set- 
tlement was  held  to  take  measures  to  have  the  Gos- 
pel regularly  preached  in  the  community ; one  of  the 
main  objects  being  to  locate  and  provide  for  the 
building  of  a church.  And  there  can  now  be  but 
little  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  was  effected.  Just  when 
this  meeting  was  held  we  cannot  know  certainly ; 


* The  name  was  originally  written  Planegrove. 
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but  certain  facts  and  dates,  we  can  and  do  know ; 
and  they  are  facts  and  dates,  too,  that  are  quite  sug- 
gestive of  probabilities,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Whether  there  was  any  formal  organization  of  the 
church  as  we  now  understand  by  the  term,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  custom  of  the  fathers.  Members  of  Presbytery 
were  so  widely  scattered,  and  it  was,  consequently, 
so  hard  to  get  to  the  meetings,  that,  away  off  in 
these  wilds,  many  forms  were  foregone,  that  are 
now  regarded  as  essential  to  regularity.  After  the 
return  of  Messrs.  Macurdy  and  Stockton  to  their 
homes  in  Washington  county,  and  after  remaining 
there  for  two  weeks,  Mr.  Macurdy  again  set  out  on 
a tour  northward,  over  the  same  ground  traversed 
by  him  and  Mr.  Stockton.  He  visited  the  same 
churches  and  settlements  that  they  visited  together 
before.  He  does  not  name  these  places  in  his  diary 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  this  second  tour ; 
but  speaks  of  them  only  in  general  terms.  There 
is  no  more  room  for  doubt,  however,  that  he  visited 
“Elliott’s  Settlement, ”on  his  second  trip  north,  than 
there  is  that  he  visited  any  of  the  other  places  on 
this  trip,  named  in  his  account  of  his  first  trip.  One 
very  important  statement  that  appears  in  his  diary 
account  of  his  second  tour,  is,  that  he  “put  matters 
in  train  for  the  organization  of  a number  of  church- 
es, and  preached  the  gospel  to  many  who  rarely  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  it.”  On  this  second  tour 
through  these  settlements,  he  would  probably  reach 
this  one  in  September,  of  that  year  (1799);  for  he 
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returned  in  October,  and  met  with  the  Presbytery, 
on  the  third  Tuesday  of  that  month,  at  Montours, 
where  applications  were  made  for  his  labors  that 
winter  from  two  different  charges,  and  their  claims 
urged  by  their  commissioners  with  a great  deal  of 
warmth  before  the  Presbytery one  of  these  charges 
being  in  what  is  now  Beaver  county,  and  the  other 
in  Washington  county.  Probably  during  his  last 
visit  to  this  settlement,  Mr.  Macurdy  assisted 
the  people  to  make  preparations  for  effecting  their 
organization.  He  would  make  the  necessary  an- 
nouncements on  the  Sabbath  to  the  assembled  con- 
gregation, telling  them  where  and  when  they  had 
arranged  for  the  meeting,  giving  them  all  other 
needed  information,  and  exhorting  them  warmly  to 
enter  heartily  and  prayerfully  into  the  work.  And 
probably  they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  look  out  a 
favorable  and  suitable  location — a location  that 
would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  central  to  the  com- 
munity or  settlement,  a location  that  would  have  all 
suitable  surroundings,  such  as  a spring  of  fresh  wa- 
ter and  a grove  of  shade  trees,  and  a location  where 
a sufficiently  large  lot  of  ground  could  be  had.  It 
is  possible  that  in  conferring  on  the  matter  Mr. 
Cochran,  whose  name  appears,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, as  one  of  the  early  settlers,  called  attention  to  the 
present  site  as  a desirable  one,  and  may  then  have 
made  his  proposition  to  donate  ajot  of  seven  acres 
to  the  congregation,  on  condition  of  their  building 
there.  There  was  an  excellent  spring  of  water,  there 
was  a grove  of  trees,  that  would  serve  to  give  shel- 
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ter  from  the  hot  sun,  and  seven  acres  was  certainly 
land  enough  for  church  purposes.  At  any  rate,  this 
site  was  chosen  beforehand  as  the  one  where  the 
meeting  should  be  held,  for  otherwise  the  announce- 
ment could  not  be  made  satisfactorily.  And  it  is 
probable  that  Macurdy’s  preaching  services  were 
not  held  on,  or  even  near  to,  the  present  church  lot; 
for  it  seems  that  some  of  the  people  did  not  know, 
when  the  time  came,  precisely  where  the  place  se- 
lected was.  David  Armstrong,  at  least,  was  in  a 
quandary.  He  knew,  from  the  announcement,  that 
the  meeting  was  to  be  held  somewhere  on  this  open 
bushy  plain,  “but,”  he  queried,  “where  on  that  plain? 
for  that  plain  is  both  broad  and  long ! There  is  room 
for  a good  many  congregational  meetings  to  be  held 
there  at  the  same  time  without  interfering  with  one- 
another!  It’s  to  be  on  Cochran’s  ground;  but  Coch- 
ran’s ground  covers  a good  deal  of  space ; and  I don’t 
know  where  Cochran’s  lines  run!”  So,  he  came  to 
the  top  of  “Armstrong’s  hill,”  and  tried  to  see  from 
it  where  the  people  were  gathering;  but  he  could 
not  see  out  of  the  dense  woods  that  then  covered 
that  hill.  He  climbed  into  the  top  of  a tall  tree  and 
looked  out  over  the  intervening  foliage,  and  sure 
enough,  there,  away  to  the  north  end  of  the  plain,  he 
saw  the  people  dodging  around  among  the  bushes, 
assembling.  He  descended  from  his  squirrel-height 
to  terra  firma,  and  hastened  to  the  meeting. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  go  and  look  at  them  for  a 
little  while  as  they  gather  in  the  edge  of  the  grove  to 
the  north  of  the  plain.  Seethe  peculiar  dress  of  some 
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of  them,  who  are  “dressed  up,”  to  borrow  their  own 
phrase!  Look  at  that  pigeon-tailed  coat  there,  and 
this  doublet  here;  and  see  those  knee-breeches  and 
ribbon,  stockings,  buckled  shoes  and  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  their  cues  of  platted  hair,  dangling  down 
their  back  : \ 

uIt  was  the  style  of  Washington!-’ 

But  the  meeting  is  one  for  a solemn  and  earnest 
purpose,  so  we  must  cease  our  gossip  and  idle  curi- 
osity about  their  dress,  looks  and  manners.  They 
stand  around  in  groups,  talking  in  undertones, 
earnestly  discussing  the  desirability  and  plausibility 
of  the  project  for  which  they  have  come  together. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Macurdy’s  preaching  and  other  ef- 
forts had  roused  the  community  to  more  than  an 
earnest  desire  to  have  the  gospel  preached  regular- 
ly among  them,  so  that,  under  this  impulse,  they 
were  now  about  to  put  forth  an  earnest  and  united 
effort.  They  assembled  not  only  to  select  a place 
for  preaching  and  make  arrangements  for  building 
a church  and  preparing  “a  tent”  for  extraordinary 
occasions,  but  also  to  organize  themselves  into  a 
regular  Presbyterian  church  under  the  care  of  the 
Ohio  Presbytery.  That  Mr.  Macurdy  remained  and 
was  present  at  the  meeting  seems  quite  doubtful, 
as  he  only  says,  in  his  diary,  above  quoted  from, 
that  he  “put  matters  in  train  for  the  organization 
of  * * * * churches,  etc.”  He  had  a long  tour 
to  make  and  was  back,  as  we  have  said,  in  Washing- 
ton county,  in  October,  of  that  year;  so  that  he 
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could  not  have  tarried  long  at  each  settlement,  where 
churches  were  organized.  Besides,  he  was  only  a 
licentiate,  and  was  clothed  with  no  authority  except 
to  preach  ; and  his  tarrying  would  have  been  of  no 
use  to  them,  except  to  assist  them  as  any  earnest 
layman  could  have  done.  And  whether  there  was 
any  Presbyterial  committee  present  to  take  charge 
of  and  conduct  the  organization,  is  also  very  doubt- 
ful, to  say  the  least ; for  on  this  the  Presbyterial 
records  are  silent,  and  no  one  now  living,  possesses 
the  recollection  of  the  faintest  traditional  whisper 
of  such  a committee’s  presence.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  people  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  that  meeting  themselves,  and  went  about  the 
organization  of  the  church  in  that  matter-of-fact 
manner,  that,  as  we  say,  “means  business.”  They 
chose  as  ruling  elders,  William  McNees  and  Joseph 
Campbell.  Just  when  these  elders  were  ordained, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  they  were  ordained  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  church,  for  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  minister  present 
to  conduct  the  ordination  services.  It  is  possible 
that  they  were  ordained  by  some  of  the  ministers 
who  were  sent  to  supply  the  pulpit  after  the 
church  had  been  organized  ; but  the  strong  prob- 
ability is  that  they  were  not  yet  ordained  at  the 
time  the  Presbytery  of  Erie  met  here,  on  Nov.  2nd 
and  3rd,  1802,  when  Mr.  Woods  was  installed  as 
pastor,  as  neither  one  of  them  was  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  Presbytery,  at  that  meeting ; and  it 
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would  seem  strange,  if  neither  of  these  elders 
should  sit  in  Presbytery,  as  the  representative  of 
this  church,  when  the  Presbytery  met  here,  if  they 
were,  at  the  time,  ordained  elders  ; especially,  when 
there  were  but  two  elders  present  from  other  church- 
es. Whether  they  were  ordained  on  the  occasion 
of  Mr.  Woods’  ordination  and  installation  is  also 
doubtful,  because  the  Presbyterial  record,  although 
it  makes  full  mention  of  all  the  other  services,  is 
silent  about  the  ordination  of  elders.  It  would 
seem  possible  that  the  elders  were  not  ordained  till 
after  Mr.  Woods’  installation  and  the  adjournment 
of  the  Presbytery.  In  that  case,  they  wrou!d,  no 
doubt,  be  ordained  by  Mr.  Woods  himself,  and  most 
probably,  soon  after  his  own  ordination  and  instal- 
lation. William  McNees  was  present  and  enrolled 
as  a member  of  Presbytery,  held  here  in  Plain 
Grove,  on  June  21st,  1803.  (His  name  is  written 
William  McNeice  in  the  old  record.)  It  seems  alto- 
gether possible  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Presby- 
teries in  that  early  day  to  install  ministers  over  im- 
perfectly organized  churches,  or  “congregations,” 
as  they  were  called  most  frequently,  leaving  the 
installed  pastor  to  gather  up  the  certificates,  hold  an 
election  for  elders,  ordain  and  install  them,  and,  in 
this  way,  perfect  the  organization.  This  theory 
would  seem  to  be  sustained  by  a minute  recording 
the  fact  that,  at  a meeting  of  Presbytery,  held  at 
Scrub  Grass,  April  5th,  1814,  a motion  was  made 
that  Presbytery  take  measures  to  regularly  organize 
“churches  in  congregations  which  have  not  had  the 
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gospel  settled  among  them/'  The  question  was 
debated  at  length,  but  finally  postponed  till  the  next 
meeting.  So  there  would  seem  to  be  a possibility 
that  elders  McNees  and  Campbell  were  not  chosen, 
ordained  and  installed,  till  after  Mr.  Woods’  settle- 
ment. Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  people  of  this  set- 
tlement effected  some  kind  of  an  organization  at 
the  meeting  on  the  present  church  lot  above  re- 
ferred to  ; an  organization  that  entitled  them  to  a 
recognition  in  Presbytery  as  a church,  ready  to  ask 
for  and  receive  supplies.  We  have  seen  that  there 
was,  in  all  probability,  no  church  organization  effect- 
ed here  previous  to  July,  1799;  and  we  have  also 
seen  that  there  was  an  organization  effected  some 
time  previous  to  April  16th,  1800.  And  we  have 
further  seen  that  the  strong  probability  is  that  the 
organization  was  not  effected  till  after  Mr.  Macurdy’s 
second  visit  to  this  settlement,  which  must  have 
been  sometime  in  September.  The  time,  therefore, 
when  the  meeting  of  the  people  was  held  arid  the 
church  organized,  was,  without  any  reason  for  doubt, 
between  the  last  two  dates  named  ; i.  e .,  Sept.,  1799, 
and  April  16th,  1800.  And,  in  all  probability,  it 
was  sometime  in  Sept,  or  Oct.  of  the  first  named 
year.  That  it  was  not  later  than  October  seems 
probable,  because,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  put  the  meeting  off  far  from 
the  time  when  “matters”  had  been  “put  in  train  for 
the  organization”  by  Macurdy,  during  his  last  visit. 
They  would,  therefore,  most  likely  hold  the  meeting 
soon  afterwards,  “striking  while  the  iron  was  hot.” 
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In  the  second  place,  to  put  the  time  for  the  meeting 
much  later  than  October,  would  bring  it  to  a season 
of  the  year  not  favorable  for  holding  an  outdoor 
meeting,  and  not  favorable  to  the  selection  of  a site 
for  a church.  And  in  the  last  place,  it  must  have 
been  before  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees  to 
any  great  extent,  or  David  Armstrong  would  not 
have  experienced  any  difficulty  in  seeing  out  of  the 
woods  down  on  to  the  plain  from  “Armstrong’s 
hill.”  At  this  meeting,  the  location  for  the  church 
was  selected,  and  arrangements  made  for  building 
it  on  the  present  church  lot,  north  of  where  the 
graveyard  now  stands.  At  that  time,  the  land  was 
owned  by  Robert  Cochran,  who  lived  on  that  part  of 
his  farm  now  owned  by  Harvey  Rodgers,  where 
William  Boozle  lately  lived.  At  the  meeting,  a 
grant  of  seven  acres,  including  the  present  church 
lot,  was  made  to  the  congregation,  in  accordance 
with  which,  articles  of  agreement  were  afterwards 
drawn  and  signed.  Through  negligence,  the  ground 
was  not  transferred  by  deed,  however,  within  the 
reasonable  and  customary  time  that  such  matters 
are  ordinarily  allowed  to  stand;  and  sometime  after 
Mr.  Woods’  installation,  Mr.  Cochran  became  alien- 
ated from  him  and  the  congregation,  principal- 
ly, it  is  said,  on  the  psalmody  question  ; and  the 
articles  of  agreement,  in  the  meantime,  having 
been  lost  or  mislaid,  he  refused  to  give  them  a deed 
for  the  grant  he  had  made.  After  considerable  ne- 
gotiation, the  congregation  succeeded  in  procuring, 
by  purchase  from  him,  the  present  lot  of  three 
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acres,  but  not  till  sometime  after,  probably  soon 
after  the  building  of  their  second  house  of  worship, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Fall  of  1805.  The  articles 
of  agreement  between  Mr.  Cochran  and  the  congre- 
gation were  afterwards  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  person  to  whose  care  they  had  beer^  entrusted  ; „ 
and  while  many  persons  thought  and  said  that  Mr. 
Cochran  should  be  legally  held  to  his  own  proposi- 
tion and  agreement,  the  better  judgment  of  the 
congregation  prevailed,  and  they  decided  that,  rather 
than  have  further  trouble  with  him,  the  matter 
should  be  prosecuted  no  farther. 

At  the  above  meeting,  when  the  church  was  or- 
ganized, the  two  oldest  settlers  present,  David  Arm- 
strong and  Thomas  Taylor,  were  chosen  a committee 
to  bring  in  and  recommend  a name  for  the  church. 
They  selected  the  name  Plain  Grove,  from  the 
fact  that  the  location  chosen  was  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  bushy  plain  that  stretched  away  south- 
ward towards  the  Slippery  Rock,  and  in  the  edge 
too,  of  a grove  of  white  oak  and  white  cherry  trees, 
on  the  north  : on  account  of  these  surroundings, 
Plain  Grove  was  fixed  upon  as  the  name  by  which 
it  has  ever  since  been  known,  and  after  which  the 
Post  Office,  and  Plain  Grove  township  are  named. 

About  the  number  of  the  membership  at  the  time 
of  the  organizations,  we  can  but  little  more  than 
surmise.  The  most  trustworthy  opinion — the  opin- 
ion of  one  of  our  oldest  members,  who  judges  from 
her  recollection  of  the  numbers  who,  in  her  earliest 
days  of  observation,  were  accustomed  to  surround 
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the  communion-table, — puts  the  number  at  twenty 
or  probably  more.  This  good  old  grandmother’s 
recollections  do  not  go  back  beyond  1805.  There 
may  have  been  fully  that  number  at  that  time;  and 
we  know  that  shortly  after  that  date,  the  number 
was  considerably  above  twenty. 

In  the  old  records  of  the  Erie  Presbytery,  there 
is  found  a statistical  report  of  the  united  congrega- 
tions of  Plain  Grove  and  Centre,  reported  to  Presby- 
tery on  April  10th,  1804,  and  dating  down  to  Janu- 
ary 1st,  of  that  year.  According  to  this  report,  the 
number  of  families  connected  with  these  congrega- 
tions was,  at  that  date,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
the  number  of  communicants,  thirty  two.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  church,  therefore,  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  than  ten  to  fifteen,  at  the  time  of  the  or- 
ganization, allowing  for  a very  moderate  increase 
during  those  first  four  years  of  organized  existence, 
and  also  remembering  that  a reasonable  portion  of 
the  whole  number  reported  (thirty-two)  must  be  ac- 
credited to  Centre  church. 

Either  at  the  meeting  above  alluded  to,  or  soon, 
after,  arrangements  were  entered  into  for  the  build- 
ing of  a church,  which  was  to  be  of  the  primitive 
style,  but  to  correspond  with  the  dwellings  in  which 
the  fathers  lived.  Their  houses  were  log  cabins  ; 
and  so  the  church  was  a log  cabin  of  a larger  size. 
There  were  no  contracts  given  out  ; no  deacons, 
trustees,  or  other  committee-men  or  women,  trav- 
ersed the  country  with  subscription  papers.  No! 
The  agreement  was  for  each  able-bodied  man  to 
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come,  on  the  day  appointed,  with  axe,  or  team,  or 
both,  and  they  themselves  to  go  to  work.  The 
thrifty  housewives  furnished  basket  dinners  ; and 
so  trees  of  the  proper  size  were  felled,  and  cut  the 
right  length  ; they  were  notched  at  the  ends  and 
laid  up,  log  upon  log,  to  the  desired  height.  The 
cracks  were  chinked  and  daubed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  log  cabins.  The  gable  ends  were  filled  in 
by  logs,  cut  shorter  as  they  ascended,  and  were 
sloped  off  to  give  proper  inclination  to  the  roof. 
These  shorter  logs  were  notched  into  the  logs  that 
were  laid  across,  from  gable  end  to  gable  end,  to  re- 
ceive the  clapboards.  Straight-grained  oak  was 
selected,  and  cut  in  proper  lengths,  and  clapboards 
split  out  of  it.  These  were  laid  in  position  and 
kept  down,  by  poles  lain  across  each  tier  of  clap- 
boards. The  door  and  windows  were  then  cut  out. 
The  door  which  was  in  the  south  end  was  made  from 
puncheons,  split  from  straight-grained  logs.  It  was 
hung  on  wooden  hinges  and  pins  ; and  an  old  fash- 
ioned wooden  drop-latch  kept  it  shut.  The  win- 
dows were  probably  filled  with  oiled  linen  or  paper. 
The  floor  was  good  old  “mother  earth,”  beaten  hard 
and  smooth  by  many  a broad,  Scotch-Irish  foot. 

The  seats  were  made  of  puncheons  that  stood  on 
round  wooden  legs.  The  ordinary  large  old  fashion- 
ed chimney,  with  its  large,  open,  wood  fire-place, 
was  built  in,  at  the  northern  end.  At  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  fire  place,  as  one  entered,  he  saw 
the  pulpit  in  the  corner  of  the  building.  It  was  a 
raised  platform,  with  a puncheon  floor,'  and  had  a 
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puncheon  bench  at  the  rear  as  the  minister’s  seat. 
A post  was  sunk  in  the  ground  at  the  front,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  pinned  a smoothly  hewn  plank, 
on  which  rested  the  Bible  and  Psalm  or  Hymn-book. 
This  building  is  thought  to  have  been  about  thirty 
feet  long  by  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  had  a 
seating  capacity  of  probably  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  And  so  they  had  their 
church  ready  for  the  worship  of  God  and  free  from 
debt ! 

No  costly  chimes  were  hung  up  in  her  dome  ; no 
massive  organ  attuned  the  voices  of  the  fathers  in 
their  praise  of  God  ; no  gilded  chandeliers  swung 
from  a lofty  ceiling  down  ; no  cushioned  seats,  no 
ingrained  carpets  spread ; no  frescoed  walls,  no 
lofty  spire,  or  iron  fence,  or  marble  steps,  or  stained 
glass,  or  brown-stone  front,  did  God  ordain  should 
join  this  plain  and  grove ; but  better  far,  He  sent 
His  Spirit  down,  who  wrought  out  the  image  of 
His  own  dear  Son,  who  is  the  great  eternal  Bond 
between  man  and  God,  between  earth  and  heaven. 

Having  organized  a church  and  built  a house  of 
worship, — “a  meeting  house,”  as  churches  were 
then  and  long  afterwards  called — the  next  thing  was 
to  go  and  be  recognized  by  Presbytery,  and  seek 
supplies,  and  look  out  for  a pastor.  Consequently, 
at  a meeting  of  the  old  Ohio  Presbytery,  held  April 
1 6th,  1800,  at  Cross  Roads,  Washington  county, 
where  Elisha  Macurdy  had  been  called  and  was  soon 
afterwards  settled,  we  find  Plain  Grove  mentioned 
as  asking  for  supplies  in  response  to  which,  Rev. 
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William  Snodgrass  (as  was  noticed  before)  was  ap- 
pointed to  supply  Plain  Grove,  on  the  third  Sabbath 
of  May,  1800.  And  again,  at  a meeting  held  on 
June  26th,  1800,  at  Miller’s  Run,  Rev.  Samuel  Tait 
was  appointed  to  supply  Plain  Grove,  on  the  second 
Sabbath  of  July,  1800.  Again,  at  a meeting  held  at 
Racoon,  Tuesday,  October  21st,  1800,  Rev.  Robert 
Lee  was  appointed  to  supply  Plain  Grove,  on  the 
third  Sabbath  of  January,  1801.  At  a meeting 
held  at  Cross  Creek,  Thursday,  December  25th, 

1800,  Mr.  James  Satterfield  was  appointed  to  sup- 
ply this  pulpit,  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  January, 

1801.  At  a meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Mill  Creek, 
April  2 1 st,  1801,  a call  from  the  united  congrega- 
tions of  Plain  Grove  and  Centre  was  presented  to 
Presbytery  for  the  ministerial  labors  of  Robert 
Lee  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  a call  from  the  united 
congregations  of  Amity  and  Big  Springs,  was  laid 
in  for  the  same  man’s  services.  After  due  consid- 
eration, he  declined  the  Plain  Grove  and  Centre 
call,  and  accepted  that  of  Amity  and  Big  Springs. 
Plain  Grove  and  Centre,  soon  afterwards,  made  out 
a call  for  James  Satterfield,  and  laid  it  before  Pres- 
bytery at  its  meeting,  on  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1801, 
at  Meadville.  Presbytery  put  this  call  into  his 
hands  for  consideration.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  Mr.  Satterfield  would  have  accepted  it,  had  he 
not  been  influenced.  But  Mr.  Macurdy,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Presbytery  to  visit  the  Lake 
shore  and  preach  and  administer  the  sacrament  to 
the  church  of  Lower  Greenfield,  wrote  a letter  from 
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his  home,  in  Washington  county,  dated  “X  Roads, 
July  20th,  1801,”  to  Elder  Thomas  Robinson  and 
others,  to  inform  them  of  his  expected  visit  and  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  services. 
In  that  letter,  among  other  things,  he  says  : “Mr. 
Satterfield  will  carry  this  letter.  He  has  a call  in 
his  hand,  but  I prevailed  with  him  not  to  accept 
of  it  or  think  of  settling  until  he  would  visit  your 
congregation.  I should  be  very  happy  to  find  the 
people  in  your  congregation  and  Upper  Greenfield, 
and  perhaps  Reed’s  Mill,  united  either  on  Mr.  Sat- 
terfield or  Mr.  Patterson.  I do  not  pretend  to  dic- 
tate to  you,  but  just  mention  my  feelings.”* 

At  any  rate,  at  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery, 
held  at  Bethel,  October  20th,  1801,  Mr.  Satterfield 

returned  the  call  of  these  churches.  He  was  or- 

* 

dained  and  installed  as  the  pastor  of  Neshannock 
and  Moorefield  churches  on  March  3rd,  of  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

At  a meeting  of  Presbytery  held  at  Bethel, October 
22d,  1801,  Rev.  Robert  Lee  was  again  appointed  to 
supply  Plain  Grove,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  Decem- 
ber, 1801.  At  a meeting  held  again  at  Bethel,  on 
October  29th,  1801,  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dodd  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  Plain  Grove,  on  the  4th  Sab- 


* The  letter,  from  which  this  extract  is  made,  appeared  in 
the  Presbyterian  Banner , September  20th,  1882,  along  with 
another  from  Robert  Patterson,  a licentiate  at  the  time  of  his 
writing,  addressed  to  Thomas  Robinson.  Copies  of  these  let- 
ters were  furnished  the  Banner  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Rob- 
inson of  Harrisburgh,  a grandson  of  Thomas  Robinson,  Esq. 
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bath  of  December,  1801.  During  this  earlier  his- 
tory which  we  have  been  traversing  the  Presbytery 
of  Ohio,  as  we  have  seen,  included  all  this  territory 
in  its  bounds.  This  Presbytery  had  been  erected 
by  the  Synod  of  Virginia  in  1793.  The  Mon- 
ongahela  river  bounded  it  on  the  east  and  north, 
thence  the  line  ran  north  to  Presque  Island,  or 
Erie.  On  the  west  it  embraced  all  the  frontier 
settlements  in  the  Western  Reserve.  This  Presby- 
tery held  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all  this  re- 
gion, till  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  1802.  The 
Synod  of  Virginia,  held  at  Winchester,  October  2d, 
1801,  at  the  request  of  all  the  m^pbers  of  the  Red 
Stone  and  Ohio  Presbyteries  present,  erected  the 
Presbytery  of  Erie.  This  new  Presbytery  was  to 
embrace,  by  decree  of  the  Synod*  all  that  region 
“north  and  northwest  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
rivers  unto  the  place  where  the  Ohio  river  crosses 
the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.”  It  in- 
cluded the  following  ministers  and  their  congrega- 
tions : Rev.  Thomas  Edgar  Hughs,  Rev.  William 
Wick,  Rev.  Samuel  Tait,  Rev.  Joseph  Stockton,  and 
Rev.  Robert  Lee.  The  first  meeting  was  appoint- 
ed to  be  held  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Beaver  county, 
where  Mr.  Hughs  was  settled,  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  April,  1802.  Their  second  meeting  was 
held  at  Union  church,  in  Armstrong  county,  June 
15th,  1802.  At  this  second  meeting,  a Mr.  William 
Woods,  a licentiate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio, 
was  present,  holding  calls  from  the  churches  of 
Plain  Grove  and  Centre,  each  for  half  of  his  time. 
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He  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery 
and  was  examined  on  experimental  religion.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  for  his  ordination  and  in- 
stallation. The  time  was  fixed  for  the  Fall  meeting. 
Titus  ii  : 1 1,  12,  was  assigned  him  as  a text  on 
which  to  preach  his  ordination  sermon. 

Rev.  Joseph  Stockton  was  appointed  to  preach 
on  the  occasion  of  his  ordination,  and  Rev.  William 
Wylie  to  preside  and  give  the  charges.  After  or- 
daining and  installing  John  Boyd  at  Union,  over 
Union  and  Slate  Lick  churches,  Presbytery  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  at  Bull  Creek  in  Allegheny  county,  the 
next  day,  where  ^Abraham  Boyd  was  ordained  and 
installed  over  Bull  Creek  in  Allegheny  county,  and 
Middlesex  in  Butler  county.  Presbytery  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Plain  Grove,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  November,  1802.  How  the  church  was  sup- 
plied from  June  to  November  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  There  is  no  intimation  of  the  fact  in  the 
Erie  Records,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr. 
Woods  supplied  the  pulpit  at  least  a part  of  the 
time,  and  acted  as  pastor  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Installation  of  William  Woods. 


We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  in  the  history  of  the  church  or  community  ; 
and  that  is  the  ordination  and  installation  of  Mr. 
Woods.  There  still  linger  in  the  community,  some 
faint  recollections  of  that  memorable  event.  Some 
of  these  old  gray-haired  fathers  and  mothers  have 
obeyed  the  injunction  of  Moses,  “Ask  thy  father  and 
he  will  shew  thee  ; thy  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee 
and  to  this  fact  we  are  indebted  for  the  faint  glimmer 
of  light  that  is  thrown  back  on  the  very  beginning 
of  this  church’s  history.  The  ordination  services, 
we  are  told,  were  held  in  the  grove  north  of  the  pres- 
ent graveyard  and  east  of  the  old  church  building, 
the  church  being  too  small  to  accommodate  the  large 
assemblage  of  people.  The  location  of  the  “tent” 
as  it  was  called  can  still  be  pointed  out.  This  “tent” 
was  simply  an  out-door  pulpit.  It  was  a speaker’s 
stand,  with  floor  elevated  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  ground,  with  a breastwork  in  front  and  seat  in 
the  rear.  Stretching  out  in  front  and  on  the  sides 
for  long  distances,  logs  dragged  in,  in  parallels,  form- 
ed the  “blocks”  and  wing  pews,  for  the  accommoda- 
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tion  of  a large  audience.  Here,  it  was,  that  the  sol- 
emn, and  no  doubt  impressive,  ordination  and  instal- 
lation services,  of  the  Rev.  William  Woods  took 
place.  There  would  be  present  not  only  the  congre- 
gation of  Plain  Grove  but  at  least  a large  representa- 
tion from  the  church  of  Centre  ; for  he  was  installed 
over  both  churches  at  the  same  time  ; and,  to  witness 
so  rare  a service,  no  doubt,  all  the  neighboring 
churches,  within  a radius  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
would  be  represented  ; and  the  whole  community  at 
large  would  turn  out.  The  Presbytery,  at  this  time 
consisted  of  Rev.  Thomas  Edgar  Hughs,  who  lived 
at  Griersburgh,  Beaver  county.  He  was  the  oldest 
minister  in  the  Presbytery.  He  was  the  first  min- 
ister who  settled  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  He  was 
the  pastor  of  Mount  Pleasant  and  Salem  churches. 
Next  on  the  roll  came  Rev.  William  Wick,  the  pas- 
tor of  Hopewell  church,  now  in  Lawrence  county, 
and  of  Youngstown,  in  Ohio.  Then  followed  Rev. 
Samuel  Tait,  the  pastor  of  Cool  Spring  and  Upper 
Salem  churches  in  Mercer  county.  Next  was  the 
name  of  Joseph  Stockton,  the  pastor  of  Meadville 
and  Little  Sugar  Creek,  in  Crawford  county.  Next 
followed  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  the  pastor  of  Amity  and 
Big  Spring,  in  Mercer  county.  After  him  came  the 
name  of  Rev.  James  Satterfield,  the  pastor  of  Moore- 
field  and  Neshannock,  now  in  Lawrence  county. 
Then  came  the  name  of  Rev.  William  Wylie,  the 
pastor  of  Upper  and  Lower  Sandy  churches,  the 
former  now  being  Georgetown,  Mercer  county,  and 
the  latter  being  now  Utica,  Venango  county.  Next 
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on  the  roll  came  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Abra- 
ham Boyd,  the  pastors,  respectively,  of  Union  and 
Slate  Lick  in  Armstrong  county,  and  of  Bull 
Creek,  in  Allegheny  county,  and  Middlesex  in  But- 
ler county. 

There  were  present  here  at  the  meeting  on  No- 
vember 2nd,  1802,  Rev.  Messrs.  Tait,  Lee,  Satter- 
field, and  Abraham  Boyd.  The  elders  that  are  en- 
rolled as  present  and  sitting  as  members  of  Presby- 
tery, were  Andrew  Cook  and  Robert  Stevenson  ;* 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughs  was  the  moderator  of  Pres- 
bytery for  the  year,  but  being  absent  Rev.  Robert 
Lee  was  chosen  moderator  pro  tem.  The  Presby- 
tery, as  thus  constituted,  convened  on  November 
2nd,  1802,  according  to  adjournment.  It  was  open- 
ed with  the  sermon  by  Mr.  Woods,  on  the  subject 
assigned  him  for  trial  (Titus  n : 11,  12,)  “For  the 
grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared 
to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteous- 
ly and  godly,  in  this  present  world.  ” This  discourse 
was  considered  by  Presbytery  and  sustained  as  a 
part  of  trials  for  ordination.  Mr.  Woods  was  exam- 
ined on  all  the  subjects  prescribed  by  our  “Form  of 
Government,”  which  examinations  were  sustained 
by  Presbytery,  and  arrangements  made  for  his  ordi- 
nation and  installation  the  following  day  (November 
3rd).  The  next  day,  after  some  business  had  been 
transacted,  the  Rev.  John  Me  Millen,  the  great  pio- 

* This  Robert  Stevenson  was  the  father  of  Robert  Stevenson, 
now  a member  of  the  Plain  Grove  Session. 
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neer  of  Presbyterianism  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  was  invited  to  sit  as  a 
corresponding  member.  He  came  possibly  by  invi- 
tation of  Mr.  Woods,  who  had  studied  theology  un- 
der him.  Or,  it  may  be,  he  came  on  his  own  motion 
to  see  how  his  “boys”  were  getting  along.  Dr.  John 
Me  Millen  could  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Erie  Presbytery,  for  every  ministerial 
member  at  that  time  in  it,  had  studied  under  him, 
in  his  log  cabin,  at  Chartiers,  in  Washington  county. 
Aside  from  this  fact,  however,  there  were  many 
families  in  the  community  that  had  come  from  Wash- 
ington county,  and  a number  of  them  from  Dr.  Me 
Millen’s  church,  at  Chartiers.  Still  retaining  a father- 
ly interest  in  them,  he  would  the  more  readily  come, 
that  he  might  look  once  more  on  their  faces,  and  hold 
hallowed  counsel  together  on  holy  things.  On  the 
third  day  of  November,  1802,  “with  fasting,  prayer, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,” 
Mr.  Woods  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  work  and 
office  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  united  congregations  of  Plain  Grove  and  Cen- 
tre. Mr.  Lee  (the  moderator  pro  tern.)  preached 
the  sermon  on  Mark  xvi  : 15,  16:  “And  he  said 
unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved  ; but  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned.”  Dr.  Me  Millen  presided  and 
gave  the  charges  to  pastor  and  people. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughs,  the  regular  moderator, 
having  put  in  an  appearance,  after  these  services, 
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took  his  seat  and  gave  reasons  for  not  coming  soon- 
er, which  were  sustained.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  dwell  at  length  on  scenes  like  this,  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  church,  but  we  are  for- 
bidden, because  of  the  meagreness  of  the  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  There  are  very  many 
things  connected  with  that  first  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery,  which  we  would  like  to  know,  but  which 
we  must  pass  over  and  allow  to  remain  Juried  in 
the  dead  silence  of  the  past.  We  cannot  get  a per- 
fect picture  of  unwritten  scenes  that  passed  eighty 
years  ago.  So  we  can  get  but  glimpses  in  on  that 
venerable  body.  How  the  Presbytery  was  entertain- 
ed, and  where  the  members  severally  lodged,  of  course 
we  cannot  know.  One  little  incident  is  told,  which 
is  quite  illustrative  of  that  brusqueness  or  bluntness, 
and  yet  drollness  of  manner  characteristic  of  the 
fathers,  and  especially  of  Dr.  Me  Millen.  He,  with 
others,  was  taking  supper  at  Mr.  Hugh  Hamilton's, 
who  lived  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Archibald  Me 
Cune.  A dish  of  preserved  crab-apples  was  passed, 
whereupon  Dr.  Me  Millen  exclaimed,  “crab-apples  ! 
why  the  very  hogs  wouldn’t  eat  them  over  in  our 
county !”  It  is  also  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  this 
plain  and  these  hills  were  not  covered,  as  they  are 
now,  with  the  rosy  apple  and  peach,  the  delicious 
plum  and  cherry,  and  the  great  variety  of  rich  and 
luscious  berries  and  other  fruits,  in  boundless  supply. 
The  fathers  had  to  observe  an  economy,  and  were 
brought  into  many  straits,  to  which  their  children 
are  utter  strangers.  But  we  cannot  detain  Ion- 
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ger  with  this  meeting  of  Presbytery.  It  adjourned, 
and  the  members  all  scattered  off  to  their  homes, 
leaving  a happy  young  church — happy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a young  minister  of  God’s  word,  to  whom 
now  they  should  have  the  pleasure  of  listening,  and 
whom  they  should  have  to  mingle  with  them,  to 
share  their  joys,  burdens  and  sorrows. 

When  a church  has  once  been  organized  and  a 
pastor  settled,  we  could  at  least  hope  that  all  note- 
worthy events  would  be  faithfully  recorded  and  pre- 
served. Had  the  good  old  fathers  realized  the  im- 
portance that  generations  yet  unborn  would  attach  to 
the  history  they  were  then  so  busy  making,  we  sus- 
pect they  would  have  been  more  careful  to  record 
and  preserve  the  accounts  of  their  doings.  Wheth- 
er there  were  any  early  records  kept  of  the  organi- 
zation and  work  of  this  church  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful.  The  Presbytery  of  Erie,  at  its  first  meet- 
ing, held  April  13th,  1802,  ordered  the  preparation 
of  statistical  reports  from  all  the  churches  under  its 
care,  to  be  handed  in  at  the  Fall  meeting,  which  was 
the  meeting  held  here  on  November  2nd,  and  3rd, 
of  that  year.  None  of  the  members  were  prepared 
to  report  at  this  meetings  The  time  was  then  ex- 
tended to  the  Spring  meeting.  These  reports  were 
to  consist  of  the  following  items  : (1)  Name  of  min- 
ister in  full,  and  churches  over  which  he  is  settled, 
with  the  date  of  his  ordination  ; (2)  How  many  fam- 
ilies in  those  churches  at  settlement ; (3)  How  many 
communicants  ; (4)  How  many  baptisms  from  settle- 
ment to  January  1st,  1803,  (a)  Infants  and  (b)  Adults; 
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(5)  Arrearages  of  salary  due.  Mr.  Woods  did  not 
get  his  report  before  Presbytery  till  April  10th,  1804, 
a year  after  it  should  have  been  reported.  We  can- 
not account  for  this  delay  except  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  as  yet  no  records  upon  which  to  draw 
for  his  report,  but  had  to  wait  till  he  could  gather 
up  these  items  on  the  round  of  his  pastoral  visits. 
The  first  reference  that  the  Presbytery  seems  to 
have  made  to  sessional  records,  is  found  in  the  min- 
utes of  their  meeting,  held  at  Plain  Grove  April 
1 6th,  1 8 1 1,  where  it  is  recorded  that  “Presbytery 
resolved  hereafter  to  examine  sessional  records,  at 
their  Spring  meeting.”  The  Presbytery,  at  the 
same  time  also  ordered,  that  a person  be  appointed 
in  each  congregation,  to  prepare  and  keep  a record 
in  each  church  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a re- 
port to  Presbytery.  And  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
notice  by  Presbytery  of  sessional  records  from  this 
church  till  after  Mr.  Woods’  resignation,  and  Mr. 
Munson  was  installed.  At  a meeting  of  Presbytery 
held  at  Scrubgrass  April  13th,  1819,  Plain  Grove’s 
sessional  records  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  were 
examined  and  approved  by  the  Presbytery.  These 
facts  lead  us  seriously  to  doubt  whether  during  Mr. 
Woods’  pastorate  any  formal  sessional  records  were 
kept  at  all.  Blank  books  in  those  early  days  were 
not  easy  to  be  had,’  and  paper  itself  was  scarce  and 
costly  ; so  much  indeed  was  this  the  case  that  the 
early  fathers  acquired  the  habit  of  writing  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  hand.  Dr.  Me  Millen  is  said  to  have 
written  a hand  as  small  as  diamond  print,  yet  clear 
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and  legible.  Add  to  these  obstacles,  the  fact  that 
the  fathers  were  too  busy  making  history  to  take^ 
time  to  stop  and  record  it,  and  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  forgive  them  for  an  apparent  delinquency. 
We  must  remember  that  Mr  Woods’  pastorate  ex- 
tended over  a district  of  twenty  or  twenty-two  miles 
in  length,  and  twelve  or  sixteen  in  breadth.  And 
besides  all  this,  ministers,  in  those  early  days,  were 
farmers  as  well  as  preachers.  No  wonder  if  they 
found  little  time  or  inclination  for  making  systemat- 
ic records  of  their  work.  Although  sessional  records 
were  kept  in  Mr.  Munson’s  time,  they  were  lost  in 
his  time,  and  have  never  been  unearthed  since. 
When  Dr.  Walker  succeeded  to  the  pastorate,  he 
applied  to  Father  Munson  for  the  sessional  records, 
who  told  him  he  had  unaccountably  mislaid  them. 
The  time  at  which  the  sessional  records  of  this  church 
begin  is,  therefore,  coincident  with  the  succession 
of  Dr.  Walker  to  the  pastorate,  in  1839.  From  this 
time  on,  we  have  a regularly  kept  minute  of  each 
meeting  of  the  session.  The  history  previous  to 
this  time  has  been  drawn  from  whatever  sources  the 
writer  could  invent. 

We  return  to  the  history  of  Mr.  Woods’  pastorate. 
Just  when  he  moved  into  the  bounds  of  the  two 
churches,  Piain  Grove  and  Centre,  we  cannot  exact- 
ly know.  It  was  probably  sometime  during  the 
Summer  of  1802.  His  family  and  effects  were 
brought  by  his  friends,  in  Washington  county,  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  were  ferried  over  the  river  to  the 
opposite  side,  where  Allegheny  city  now  stands. 
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He  was  met  there  by  Robert  Glenn  of  Centre  church, 
with  that  very  rare  implement  of  usefulness  in  those 
days,  a wagon,  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  safe- 
ly convoyed  inter  the  bounds  of  Centre  church. 

For  some  considerable  time,  Mr.  Woods  and  his 
family  made  their  home  with  Mr.  Glenn.  Both 
families  were,  of  course,  subjected  to  many  priva- 
tions. Their  house  was  only  the  ordinary  log-cabin 
of  those  days,  with  but  little  more  than  the  usual 
home-made  furniture.  For  sometime,  their  dining 
table  for  both  families  was  an  old  fashioned  dough- 
trough,  which  Mr.  Glenn  had  brought  along  from 
the  older  settlement.  A brother  of  Mr.  Woods 
who  had  come  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Glenn's 
and  settled,  and  who  was  the  happy  possessor  of 
some  carpenter’s  tools,  such  as  augers,  a saw,  a 
broad  axe,  etc.,  finally  constructed  a dining  table, 
around  which  the  families  of  Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr. 
Woods  could  be  seated  and  partake  of  their  meals 
with  more  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Mr.  Woods 
afterwards  procured  a small  farm  near  Mr.  Glenn's, 
on  which  he  lived  till  he  moved  into  the  bounds  of 
this  church.  And  now  henceforward  for  fourteen 
years,  the  history  of  this  church  is  very  much  inter- 
woven into  the  life  of  Mr.  Woods  and  vice  versa. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Early  Revivals  — The  “Falling  Work.” 


In  order  to  get  a full  appreciation  of  the  early 
and  succeeding  history  of  the  church,  it  will  be  well 
for  us  to  take  a glance  at  the  thrillingly  interesting 
condition  of  the  churches  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Of  the  state  of  religion  in  this  church, 
in  its  early  history,  we  can  know  but  little  specifi- 
cally, because  no  account  of  it  has  ever  been  written 
out  for  us,  and  no  records  have  been  kept,  or  if 
kept,  were  lost.  But  a glance  at  the  early  history 
of  some  of  the  mother  churches  will  afford  us  a lit- 
tle, at  least,  of  a side-light  view.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania’was  born  in  a revival.  And  this  statement 
would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  history.  Begin- 
ning back  in  Washington  county,  in  the  year  1778, 
in  Vance’s  Fort,  in  which  the  neighboring  families 
took  refuge  from  the  hostle  Indians,  a most  remark- 
able work  of  grace  took  place,  under  the  labors  of 
pious  laymen.  During  the  period  between  1781  and 
1787,  amid  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  a 
very  extensive  work  of  grace  was  carried  on  in  the 
old  Red  Stone  Presbytery,  the  only  Presbytery  at 
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that  time  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.  On 
nine  of  those  old  churches,  there  was  such  a refresh- 
ing shower  that  more  than  one  thousand  persons 
were  brought  into  the  Kingdom.  So  in  1795,  there 
was  a gracious  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
church  at  Chartiers,  during  which  there  was  a con- 
siderable ingathering.  This  was  Dr.  Me  Millen’s 
field  of  labor,  and  let  us  remember  that  he  was  the 
principal  of  the  Canonsburgh  Academy,  and  the  in- 
structor of  theology  of  nearly  all  the  ministers  of 
this  Western  region.  We  are  told  that  “in  this 
visitation,  the  Academy  shared  largely.”  And  so 
again,  in  1799,  the  Lord  poured  out  refreshing 
showers  of  blessing  on  many  of  the  churches  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Presbytery.  Several  hundreds  were, 
on  this  occasion,  brought  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  as 
their  Saviour.  Just  what  influence  these  early  re- 
vivals had  on  the  birth  of  this  church  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  religion  professed  and  practiced  by  the 
fathers  here,  of  course  we  cannot  hope  to  know  ful- 
ly. But  that  they  had  something  to  do  with  it,  we 
cannot  doubt.  We  must  remember  that  a large 
number  of  the  families  originally  connected  with 
this  church  came  here  from  Washington  and  West- 
moreland counties,  some  of  them  from  those  very 
churches  that  God  had  so  signally  blessed.  They 
all  no  doubt  bore  with  them,  when  they  came,  the 
stamp  of  the  divine  impress  there  received.  It  was, 
too,  in  the  midst  of  these  refreshing  showers  that 
Messrs.  Macurdy  and  Stockton  were  licensed,  and 
from  which  they  passed  out  on  their  northward 
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missionary  tours,  as  before  narrated,  and  that  they 
would  breathe  out  here,  at  Elliott’s  settlement  the 
same  influence  which  they  had  inspired  down  at 
old  Chartier’s  no  one  can  doubt.  It  is  a matter  of 
profound  interest  and  satisfaction  to  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Spirit  of  revival,  that  swept  over 
this  Western  region,  was  the  same  Spirit  that  enter- 
ed into  the  very  foundations  of  this  church,  and 
gave  character  and  tone  to  its  very  beginnings. 
But  God  did  not  withold  His  gracious  Spirit  from 
the  churches,  after  the  organization  of  this  one. 
The  revivals,  above  spoken  of,  were  but  the  precur- 
sors of  the  most  wonderful  work  of  the  century. 
The  revival  with  which  this  century  began,  has 
ever  since  been  known  as  “The great  Revival /”  and 
this  is  no  misnomer.  It  swept  over  almost  the  en- 
tire settled  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania ; it 
passed  on  down  through  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  it  extended  through  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  ; and  it  reached  many  places  in 
the  Middle  States,  and  along  the  Northern  Lakes. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1803,  appointed  a com- 
mittee “to  draw  up  a statement  as  the  result  of  the 
free  conversation  on  the  state  of  religion.”  From 
this  lengthy  and  interesting  paper,  I make  the  fol- 
lowing extract : “The  Assembly  heard  at  more  than 
usual  length,  and  with  more  than  common  satisfac- 
tion the  accounts  received  from  their  members,  of 
the  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  Since  an  inquiry  of  this  nature 
has  become  a part  of  the  annual  business  of  the 
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Assembly,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  no 
result  was  ever  presented  to  our  body  so  favorable 
and  so  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  truth  and  piety.” 
This  statement  closes  with  these  words  : “On  the 
whole,  the  Assembly  cannot  but  declare  with  joy, 
and  with  most  cordial  congratulations  to  the  church- 
es under  their  care,  that  the  state  and  prospects  of 
vital  religion  in  our  country  are  more  favorable  and 
encouraging  than  at  any  period  within  the  last  for- 
ty years.”  I have  introduced  here  this  brief  account 
of  these  early  revivals  and  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  church  at  large,  that  we  may  know  something 
of  the  atmosphere  not  only  in  which  this  church  was 
born,  but  in  which  it  was  cradled  in  its  infancy. 
Although  this  church  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
reached  by  the  great  revival  of  the  first  part  of  this 
century  to  any  very  appreciable  extent,  yet  these 
surrounding  influences  could  not  fail  to  reach,  and 
permeate,  and  form  a potent  force  in,  the  early  re- 
ligious life  of  the  community.  Churches  as  near 
as  Mount  Pleasant  (Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughs,  pastor,) 
Neshannock,  and  Scrubgrass,  were  stirred  to  their 
depths  by  a truly  wonderful  work  of  grace.  The 
revival  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  church  began  near 
the  close  of  1798  ; that  in  Neshannock  about  1801- 
2;  and  that  in  Scrubgrass  not  earlier  than  1803. 
And  there  was  witnessed,  in  those  churches,  quite 
a good  deal  of  that  strange  phenomenon  that  so 
commonly  accompanied  conviction  of  sin  during 
those  revivals,  ever  after  known  as  “the  falling  work,” 
or  “bodily  exercise.”  While  this  church  does  not 
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seem  to  have  been  visited  with  any  very  great  out- 
ward displays  of  revivals,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  church  and  her  families  were 
all  blessed  with  the  presence  of  the  same  gracious 
Spirit  who  wrought  out  the  same  gracious  results, 
though  in  a quiet  and  unobserved  way.  This  opin- 
ion is  confirmed  by  reliable,  though  faint  whisper- 
ings of  tradition.  The  work  here,  if  not  so  remark- 
able, was  more  abiding  than  in  many  churches,  and 
its  results  more  permanent.  The  same  general 
features  that  charactized  those  revivals  were  here, 
though  not  to  the  same  remarkable  degree.  In 
their  light  we  may  see  the  spiritual  condition  here 
reflected.  Some  of  the  general  features  that  char- 
acterized those  early  revivals  were  as  follows  : They 
were  preceded  by  a spirit  of  prayerfulness  and  deep 
anxiety  for  God’s  blessing.  The  people  met  fre- 
quently for  prayer.  That  prayer  was  employed  as 
one  of  the  most  potent  means  in  bringing  about 
these  gracious  awakenings,  we  have  abundant  tes- 
timony. Let  some  of  it  be  cited.  Says  the  Rev. 
David  Rice,  in  a sermon  preached  before  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky,  in  1803,  on  the  general  beneficent 
character  of  the  revival  in  that  region  : “This  re- 
vival made  its  appearance  in  various  places,  without 
any  extraordinary  means  to  produce  it.”  * * * * 
“The  first  symptoms  of  the  revival  have  been  a 
praying  spirit  in  the  few  pious  people  found  among 
us.  They  somehow  got  their  minds  impressed  with 
a sense  of  their  own  backsliding  ; and  an  unusual 
compassionate  concern  for  the  salvation  of  precious 
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souls  who  were  perishing  in  their  sins,  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  Zion.  They  prayed  ; they  endeavored 
to  excite  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  pray ; they 
formed  themselves  into  praying  societies,  that  they 
might  mutually  encourage  and  assist  each  other. 
The  revival  appeal's  to  have  been  granted  in  answer 
to  prayer,  and  in  confirmation  of  that  gracious  truth 
that  God  has  'not  said  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  seek 
ye  me  in  vain/  when  He  says  He  will  be  in- 
quired of  by  the  House  of  Israel  to  do  it  for  them.” 
The  General  Assembly’s  "statement/’  already 
quoted  from,  says  on  this  subject,  "The  Assembly 
consider  it  as  worthy  of  particular  attention,  that 
most  of  the  accounts  of  revivals  communicated  to 
them  stated  that  the  institution  of  praying  socie- 
ties, or  seasons  of  special  prayer  to  God  for  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  generally  preceded  the  re- 
markable displays  of  Divine  grace  with  which  our 
land  has  been  recently  favored.  In  most  cases,  prepar- 
atory to  signal  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  pious 
have  been  stirred  up  to  cry  fervently  and  importu- 
nately that  God  would  appear  to  vindicate  His  own 
cause.  The  Assembly  see  in  this  a confirmation  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  an  ample  encouragement  of 
the  prayers  and  hopes  of  the  pious  for  future  and 
more  extensive  manifestations  of  Divine  power. 
And  they  trust  that  the  churches  under  their  care, 
while  they  see  cause  of  abundant  thankfulness  for 
this  dispensation,  will  also  perceive  that  it  presents 
new  motives  to  zeal  and  fervor  in  application  to 
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that  throne  of  grace  from  which  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift  come  thi' 

Nor  was  their  praying  limited  to  the  meetings  of 
their  “praying  societies.”  Earnest  family  prayer  and 
the  groanings  of  the  heart  that  cannot  be  uttered^ 
as  individuals  retired  into  their  closets,  or  went  on 
in  the  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties,  were 
efficient  and  prominent  forerunners  of  those  deep 
revivals  of  religion.  There  could  be  seen  the  beaten 
path  out  into  the  garden/or  over  into  an  adjoining 
grove,  or  round  to  the  rear  side  of  a hay-stack, 
which  the  pious  mother  made  as  she  retired,  night 
after  night,  into  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  the  dark- 
ness to  breathe  out  her  deep  desires,  emotions,  and 
feelings  to  God  in  prayer.  And  there  was  many  a 
wrestling  Jacob  and  prevailing  Israel  like  him  of 
old  in  his  persistence  at  Peniel : they  like  him, 
would  not  let  the  angel  Jehovah  go  without  the 
blessing. 

The  kind  of  preaching  to  which  they  listened 
was  plain  and  practical.  Mr.  Munson  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  David  Elliott  describes  the  preach- 
ing of  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughs  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  revival  there.  Mr.  Munson 
was  a member  of  that  church  before  entering  the 
ministry.  He  says  : Mr.  Hughs  endeavored  “to  cut 
them  off,  stroke  by  stroke,  from  the  Old  Covenant. 
He  thought  the  case  of  these  anxious  sinners  re- 
quired the  exhibition  of  the  requirements  and 
threatenings  of  the  law.  This  method  was  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  distress,  which  was  already 
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insupportable.  Christ  was  then  held  forth  in  His 
ability,  willingness,  and  sufficiency ; as  suited  in  all 
His  offices  to  relieve  the  distressed  souls  before 
Him  of  their  heavy  burdens.  The  new  course  had 
the  desired  effect  ; a favorable  change  was  soon  ap- 
parent, so  that  that  was  the  beginning  of  days  to  a 
goodly  number/’  The  preaching  was  largely  doc- 
trinal. Total  depravity  and  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
God’s  infinite  perfections,  the  perfect  requirements 
and  rigor  of  His  law,  the  awful  penalty  due  for  sin, 
the  certainty  and  reality  of  the  Judgment  and  of 
Hell,  with  its  utterly  awful  terrors  were  dwelt  on 
with  great  earnestness  and  force;  The  love  of  God 
and  Christ  were  portrayed  with  burning  eloquence. 
•The  Atonement  was  preached  as  the  sinner’s  only 
hope ; the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  alone 
could  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  and  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  His  law. 

Great  feeling  was  manifested  during  those  revi- 
vals. At  the  close  of  the  services,  on  many  occa- 
sions, some  persons  would  have  to  be  assisted 
to  remove.  Preaching  services  would  be  frequently 
held  throughout  the  day,  a number  of  ministers  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  that  work.  Prayers  and  ex- 
hortations would  continue  for  whole  nights.  And 
at  times  the  minister’s  voice  as  he  stood  exhorting 
or  offering  prayer,  could  not  be  heard  for  the  cries 
and  groans  of  the  people,  deeply  distressed  because 
of  their  sense  of  sin.  Sometimes  young  or  diffi- 
dent persons  would  manifest  a remarkable  dis- 
position and  ability  to  address  others  on  the  all- 
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absorbing  subject,  directing,  encouraging  and  com- 
forting them.  On  some  occasions,  many  persons 
would  sink  down  under  the  preaching  of  the  truth  and 
would  cry  out  bitterly  for  hours.  Some  would  be- 
come powerless  and  fall  suddenly  down,  while  others 
would  sink  down  slowly,  and  lose  their  strength 
gradually ; and  they  would  often  lie  quiet  and  still 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Others  would  sit  silently 
weeping  ; while  many  others,  on  various  occasions, 
were  violently  agitated,  as  if  in  a dreadful  spasm. 
All  would  come  out  of  these  “exercises”  without 
the  least  derangement  either  of  their  mental  facul- 
ties or  physical  health.  Rev.  Robert  Johnston, 
the  first  pastor  of  Scrubgrass  church,  in  a letter  to 
Dr.  Elliott  describing  this  “Bodily  Exercise,” 
or  “Falling  Work,”  says : “Another  fact  that  I 
ascertained  beyond  doubt,  was,  that  those  who  lay 
for  a considerable  length  of  time,  apparently  in- 
sensible, and  sometimes  without  one  discernable 
symptom  of  life,  except  the  natural  warmth  and 
color  of  the  skin,  could  hear,  understand,  and  reflect 
on  what  they  heard  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  when 
in  possession  of  all  their  natural  powers.  Nor  was 
there  that  kind  of  uniformity  in  the  occurrence  of 
their  different  effects  on  the  body  as  to  allow  them 
to  be  ascribed  to  corresponding  exercises  of  mind. 
Some  have  been  agitated  in  body,  under  pleasing 
exercises  of  mind,  and  others  have  lain  motionless 
under  the  anguish  of  a wounded  spirit.  Some  were 
under  deep  and  pungent  conviction  for  weeks  before 
they  felt  any  effect  on  the  body;  whilst  some 
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passed  through  the  whole  course  of  awakening  and 
conviction,  and  became  hopefully  pious,  who  never 
felt  any  symptoms  of  bodily  agitation.  Of  the 
former  class,  was  a very  intelligent  young  man, 
now  a minister  of  the  gospel,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  more  pungent  distress  of  mind  before  than  af- 
ter he  became  affected  in  body.  From  these,  and 
many  more  similar  facts  that  occurred  under  my  own 
observation,  I became  satisfied  that  no  natural  cause 
could  be  assigned,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary effects  on  the  bodies  of  a large  majority 
of  the  subjects  of  the  revival.” 

Rev.  George  M.  Scott,  of  Mill  Creek,  as  quoted  by  • 
Dr.  Williams,  says,  “When  the  bodily  exercise  first 
appeared,  I considered  the  whole  to  be  a delusion. 

I supposed  these  excitements  were  produced  by 
preachers  thundering  the  terrors  of  the  law;  and 
I thought  I could  check  it  by  preaching  the  invita- 
tions of  the  gospel,  and  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Christ ; but  I soon  found  that  instead  of  stopping 
the  work,  this  kind  of  preaching  only  increased  it.” 
These  bodily  affections  seemed  to  be  wholly  un- 
controllable. They  could  not  be  prevented  by  the 
strongest  will-power,  either  of  the  individual  him- 
self or  of  the  minister,  or  by  the  wills  of  both  com- 
bined. People  were  frequently  warned  against 
these  extravagancies  and  urged  to  refrain  from  and 
discountenance  all  excitement.  But  in  the  very 
congregations  most  faithfully  exhorted  against  these 
physical  effects,  they  came  with  their  greatest  vio- 
lence. Ministers  found  they  could  do  nothing  but 
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let  the  strange  phenomenon  have  its  course.  Mr. 
Macurdy  said  of  it,  “There  it  was  and  we  could  do 
nothing  with  it.”  But  while  the  bodily  affection 
itself  could  not  be  prevented,  yet  the  moanings  and 
outcries  which  frequently  accompanied  it  could  be 
entirely  suppressed  at  will,  if  the  will  were  exer- 
cised ; as  this  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
Scrubgrass  church.  Mr.  Johnston  urged  the  people 
to  guard  against  the  disorders  resulting  from  this 
“falling  work.”  As  a result,  he  says,  “I  have 
preached  to  a crowded  assembly,  when  more  than 
half  the  people  were  lying  helpless  before  me,  dur- 
ing a greater  part  of  the  service,  without  the  least 
noise  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  to  divert  or  inter- 
rupt the  attention  of  any  individual  from  the  word 
spoken.” 

No  one  seemed  proof  against  these  affections. 
The  strange  epidemic  spared  neither  age,  sex,  class, 
condition,  nor  profession.  Professing  Christians 
and  persons  of  undoubted  piety  and  even  ministers 
of  the  gospel  were  its  subjects,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fane and  wicked.  And  indeed  many  who  were  its 
subjects  seem  never  to  have  been  reclaimed  from 
their  wicked  ways. 

Many  others,  however,  of  the  bold,  reckless, 
hardened  type,  attended  the  divine  services  to  defy 
the  affection  and  prove  that  these  “exercises”  were 
either  feigned  or  the  result  of  something  akin  to 
hysteria  ; but  were  themselves  as  often  most  deeply 
affected  as  others.  And,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  those 
who  went  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaugher 
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against  the  Lord  and  His  followers,  frequently  met 
with  a total  loss  of  strength  and  fell  helpless  to  the 
ground,  crying  for  mercy. 

Nor  were  these  wonderful  experiences  confined  to 
time  or  place  or  any  tangible  circumstance.  Men 
were  frequently  affected  in  the  woods  or  fields,  or 
shops,  or  even  in  their  beds  at  home. 

Although  this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  proper 
place  to  discuss,  at  least  at  any  great  length,  the 
causes  of  those  bodily  exercises,  yet  it  would  seem 
highly  proper  that,  at  least  something  be  said  upon 
the  subject  here,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
may  not  have  access  to  exhaustive  and  authoritative 
discussions.  And  I cannot  do  better  than  intro- 
duce to  the  reader,  herewith,  what  Dr.  Aaron  Wil- 
liams says  on  the  subject  (see  “Centenary  Memo- 
rial” volume,  page  55.)  He  says  : “As  to  the  causes 
of  these  bodily  exercises  we  are  perhaps  more  fa- 
vorably situated  for  forming  a correct  judgment  than 
those  who  witnessed  them.  These  phenomena  then 
bordered  on  the  marvellous,  and  the  religious  ex- 
perience of  very  many  of  the  subjects  was  so  un- 
questionably genuine  that  many  were  disposed  to 
regard  both  the  outward  and  inward  parts  of  the 
work  as  alike  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  calmer 
judgment,  however,  of  those  who  have  since  inves- 
tigated the  subject  in  the  light  of  history,  and  of 
better  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
the  mind  and  nervous  system,  has  led  all  judicious 
men  to  the  conclusion  that  these  bodily  exercises 
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were  altogether  the  result  of  natural  causes,  and 
were  only  an  incidental  accompaniment  of  a true 
work  of  grace  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Such  are  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  venerable 
Dr.  Baxter,  of  Virginia,  who  witnessed  much  of  the 
work  ; also  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Jones,  and  many  others,  in- 
cluding physicians  and  physiologists,  who  were 
competent  and  impartial  judges  of  such  matters. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


“Bodily  Exercises” — Prayer — Monthly  Con- 
cert — Prayer  Meetings — Fa  mily  Religion — 
Statistics  — New  “Meeting  House”  — The 
Eclipse — Psalmody  — Clerks — Good  Singing — 
Seceders — Opposition  to  New  Music. 


Although,  as  was  said  in  the  last  chapter,  this 
church  was  not  the  subject  of  those  marvellous 
works  of  grace  that  were  experienced  in  so  many 
of  the  churches  throughout  the  country  during  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  when  such  large 
numbers  were  received  into  full  communion,  yet 
there  was,  as  was  also  said  in  the  last  chapter,  a 
quite  good  and  healthy  spiritual  life  present  ; and 
there  were  a goodly  number  of  the  seasons  of  “re- 
freshing” and  “ingathering,”  during  Mr.  Woods' 
pastorate.  And  though  very  large  numbers  were 
not,  at  any  one  time,  affected  with  the  bodily  exer- 
cise, yet  taking  this  pastorate  as  a whole,  the  num- 
ber thus  affected  was  probably  quite  large  ; for 
there  was  more  or  less  of  the  bodily  exercise 
in  the  congregation  throughout  almost  all  of  Mr. 
Woods'  pastorate.  And  on  different  occasions,  too, 
the  numbers  affected  by  this  strange  physical  dis- 
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order  is  thought  to  have  been  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable. In  the  earlier  years  of  the  church’s 
history — previous  to  1807,  the  affection  was  more 
common.  Quite  considerable  numbers,  both  of 
men  and  women,  had  been  its  subjects.  Nor  were 
they  affected  merely  during  the  religious  services, 
but  on  various  other  occasions.  One  man  fell  help- 
less from  it  while  at  the  plow.  From  1807-8  to 
about  the  close  of  Mr.  Woods’  pastorate  there  were 
scattering  cases,  among  which  are  remembered  a 
young  woman  named  Clark,  and  another  named 
Williams.  Miss  Clark  would  fall  over  as  if  in  a 
swoon  and  lie  perfectly  quiet  and  helpless.  Miss 
Williams  was  affected  at  almost  every  service  for 
several  years.  She  would  fall  over,  apparently  per- 
fectly powerless,  so  far  as  the  most  of  her  muscles 
were  concerned ; but  would  scream  out  with  a good 
deal  of  strength  and  as  if  in  deep  agony,  calling 
upon  God  for  mercy,  frequently  repeating  such  texts 
of  Scripture  as  Jeremiah  viii:  22,  “Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead?  Is  there  no  physician  there?” 

There  was  one  other  case,  late  in  Mr.  Woods’ 
pastorate,  that  was  remarkable  both  because  of  its 
persistence  and  the  strange  manner  in  which  the 
subject  was  affected.  It  was  the  case  of  a man  de- 
scribed as  being  probably  in  middle  life.  He  evi- 
dently experienced  deep  conviction  of  sin.  He  was 
a man  of  deep  conscientiousness,  and  strong  emo- 
tional nature.  He  did  not  lose  his  physical  strength 
as  in  other  cases ; but  sat  upright  in  his  seat  intent- 
ly listening  to  the  word  preached,  and  otherwise 
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engaging  with  solemn  earnestness  in  the  services. 
When  some  truth  was  uttered  in  the  prayers  offered, 
or  in  the  sermon  preached,  or  hymn  sung,  he  would 
throw  back  his  head  and  break  out  with  unintelligi- 
ble cries  resembling  somewhat  the  actions  and 
moans  of  some  dogs  on  hearing  sounds  that  thrill 
them  or  grate  upon  their  ears.  He  was  a diffident 
and  modest  man,  and  seemed  to  feel  deeply  cha- 
grined that  he  could  not  control  himself  and  cover 
up  his  too  evident  agitation  of  mind. 

Mr.  Woods  and  probably  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  this  church,  like  the  most  of  the  ministers 
and  people  of  that  day,  regarded  the  bodily  exercise 
(or  “the  jerks”  as  the  strange  “exercises”  were 
commonly  called;  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
just  as  much  as  conviction,  repentance,  and  conver- 
sion were,  because  those  physical  affections  were 
such  a common  accompaniment  of  these  gracious 
affections  of  the  soul.  There  were  a few,  however, 
of  the  staid  and  conservative  elements  in  the  com- 
munity who  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  such 
manifestations  and  regarded  them  as  wholly  the 
work  of  the  devil.  And  this  was  one  of  the  el- 
ements of  the  alienation  between  Mr.  Woods  and  a 
few  of  those  who  went  off  and  united  in  the  “Se- 
ceder”  movement  that  founded  the  church  at  the 
mouth  of  Wolf  Creek.  On  one  occasion  while  Mr. 
Woods  was  preaching,  a number  of  persons  became 
quite  violently  affected  with , the  bodily  exercise, 
when  a disgusted  Hibernian  rose,  took  his  hat,  and 
began  to  stalk  angrily  out,  Mr.  Woods  stopped  and 
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shouted  with  all  emphasis,  “ Stand  still , and  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord  T As  in  the  last  chapter  we 
saw  by  the  testimony  and  belief  of  the  best  wit- 
nesses on  the  subject  that  the  deep  and  unprece- 
dented work  of  grace,  that  God  wrought  in  the 
church  throughout  so  much  of  the  land,  was  done  in 
answer  to  fervent  prayer,  so  here  we  trace  the  be- 
stowal of  the  large  blessings  this  church  enjoyed,  to 
the  instrumental  cause  of  prayer.  Many  of  the  fa- 
thers here,  like  Enoch  of  old,  walked  with  God. 
They  were  a praying  people,  even  from  the  very  found- 
in  g of  the  church.  There  was  social  prayer  observed. 
Most  probably  as  early  as  the  founding  of  the 
church,  and  possibly  before  it,  the  regular  monthly 
Concert  of  Prayer  was  begun  and  observed  here. 

To  Rev.  William  Cary,  a Baptist  minister  of  Not- 
tingham, England,  afterwards  an  eminent  mission- 
ary to  India,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  originated 
the  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer,  in  1784.  He  pro- 
posed to  an  association  the  observance,  on  the  first 
Monday  evening  of  each  month,  of  a Concert  of 
Prayer  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  conver- 
sion of  the  world.  What  he  proposed  with  fear  and 
trembling  was  gradually  adopted  not  only  by  his 
own  denomination,  but  by  other  denominations  in 
Great  Britain.  The  plan  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  churches  of  New  York,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  New  York  Missionary  Society.  But 
more  interesting  to  us  still,  the  flame  reached  out 
its  tongue  of  holy  fire  to  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  kindled  its  heavenly  blaze  ; for,  at  least  as  early 
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as  1800,  the  Monthly  Concert  was  introduced  into  a 
few  churches  in  Washington  county,  and  notably, 
those  of  Cross  Roads  and  Three  Springs  over 
which  Elisha  Macurdy  had  been  installed.  If  his 
fiery  zeal  was  the  inspiring  instrumental  cause  of 
their  establishment  in  his  own  churches,  who  will 
doubt  that  his  two  missionary  visits  here  to  “Elliott’s 
Settlement”  would  be  blessed  with  the  same  glo- 
rious result ! We  must  remember,  too,  that  Mr. 
Woods  came  to  his  work  here  fresh  from  the 
midst  not  only  of  Monthly  Concerts  of  Pray- 
er, but  also,  from  a weekly  prayer-meeting  held 
in  the  Canonsburgh  Academy.  At  any  rate, 
therefore,  if  the  Monthly  Concert  was  not  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Macurdy’s  urgency  as  he  pass- 
ed through  here,  we  cannot  question  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Woods  himself  soon  established  it ; for 
there  is  the  clear  and  distinct  recollection  that 
at  least  as  far  back  as  1807,  it  was  one  of  the 
fixed  institutions  of  the  church.  In  that  year,  a 
venerable  mother  who  still  lingers  in  the  midst  of 
the  scenes  of  the  church  militant,  was  married. 
The  Thursday  fixed  for  her  wedding  was  a Monthly 
Concert  day . Members  of  her  father’s  family,  she 
distinctly  remembers,  attended  the  Monthly  Concert 
first,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Woods,  came  home 
to  celebrate  her  nuptials.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
are  faint  recollections  of  pious  women  of  the 
church  associating  themselves  together  for  prayer 
on  certain  occasions.  There  were,  both  during  Mr. 
Woods’  and  Mr.  Munson’s  pastorates,  frequent  cot- 
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tage  prayer-meetings  held  in  the  congregation.  And 
it  was  the  habit  of  the  people  to  meet  on  Sabbaths 
when  the  minister  was  away  filling  his  appointments 
at  Centre  or  elsewhere,  to  assemble  and  hold  a 
prayer-meeting.  The  regular  weekly  prayer-meet- 
ing, however,  was  probably  not  established  till 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Munson’s  resignation  and 
Dr.  Walker’s  settlement.  Since  then  it  has  been 
observed  with  but  little  interruption  on  every 
Wednesday  evening. 

In  addition  to  this  indisputable  evidence  of  a 
good  and  healthful  tone  of  piety  and  godliness, 
there  was  a very  general  observance  of  family 
worship  in  the  early  history  of  the  church.  The 
families  of  professing  Christians  all  assembled  at 
least  twice  a day,  and  some  of  them  three  times 
a day,  for  family  worship.  And  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  families  of  persons  who  had  made 
no  profession  of  their  faith,  regularly  to  keep  up 
family  worship.  On  Sabbath  days  when  there  was 
no  public  worship  of  God,  many  of  the  families  of 
the  fathers  made  it  a rule  to  worship  God  three 
times  during  the  day.  These  services  of  “the  church 
in  the  house,”  thus  recognized,  consisted  in  singing  a 
psalm  or  hymn,  reading  and  briefly  explaining  a 
portion  of  God’s  word,  and  kneeling  and  offering 
prayer.  The  old  Westminster  shorter  Catechism 
was  faithfully  memorized  by  every  member  of  the 
family,  and  it  was  the  habit,  around  the  old  wood 
fire,  to  review  it  and  study  its  meaning.  And  in 
the  second  place  there  was  strict  Sabbath  ob- 
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servance  in  those  good  old  days  of  the  fathers. 
This  was  done  as  a matter  of  conscience  and  an  act 
of  worship.  Christian  men  and  women  felt  that  not 
to  observe  the  Sabbath,  was  not  only  to  disobey 
God,  but  was  to  dishonor  God,  and  put  contempt 
on  his  worship.  The  Sabbath  breaker,  therefore, 
was  regarded  as  triply  criminal,  as  Christian  peo- 
ple thought.  If  the  offender  was  not  in  the  church, 
so  as  to  be  disciplined  by  the  church  authority,  he 
was  promptly  prosecuted  before  the  civil  law.  Mr. 
Woods  himself,  in  his  early  ministry,  on  his  way  to 
Neshannock  to  preach,  came  upon  a man  out  in  his 
sugar  camp  on  Sabbath  morning,  making  sugar,  and 
took  his  name  and  promptly  returned  him  to  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  And  so,  in  the  third  place,  the 
neglect  of  God’s  ordinances,  whether  public  or 
private,  was  disciplined  with  inexorable  rigor.  As 
evidence  of  this,  it  is  found  in  the  old  Erie  records, 
that,  at  a meeting  of  Presbytery,  on  December  5th, 
1804,  an  appeal  was  taken  from  the  session  of  Moor- 
field  church,  by  a James  Me  Dermit,  for  depriving 
him  of  church  privileges,  because  of  his  neglect  of 
family  worship  for  about  a week.  The  Presbytery 
unanimously  affirmed  the  action  of  the  session. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a steady  and  healthy 
growth  of  the  church  from  the  very  beginning  down 
through  the  three  pastorates  of  Woods,  Munson 
and  Walker,  with  occasional  seasons  of  ‘"refreshing” 
and  gracious  “ingatherings,”  but  no  very  remark- 
able outpourings  of  the  Spirit  until  we  come  down 
to  1868,  when  ninety  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
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church  on  examination.  As  noted  in  chapter  V, 
the  combined  membership  of  this  church  and  Cen- 
tre was  thirty-two  in  January,  1804.  The  next 
statistical  report  that  can  be  found  is  one  reported 
to  Presbytery  at  Meadville,  April  21st,  1807,  in 
which  this  church  was  accredited  with  an  increase 
on  the  previous  year  of  one  on  certificate,  and  six 
on  examination,  and  a whole  number  of  communi- 
cants at  fifty-four.  The  last  statistical  report  that 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  Mr.  Woods’  pastorate 
to  the  Synod,  was  in  October,  18 11.  The  member- 
ship reported  at  that  date  was  ninety-two.  The 
last  report  that  Mr.  Woods  seemed  to  have  made, 
either  to  Synod  or  Presbytery,  was  one  made  to  the 
latter  body,  April  6th,  1813.  The  whole  number 
of  communicants  at  that  date,  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three.  We  see  from  these  reports,  that  this 
church  grew,  during  these  first  thirteen  years  of  its 
existence,  from  a membership  of  ten  to  fifteen,  to 
that  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  a net  gain  of 
over  one  hundred  members.  And  making  all  due 
allowance  for  deaths  and  dismission,  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  added  to  the  church,  during 
these  thirteen  years,  a less  number  than  two  hun- 
dred, and  probably  a number  considerably  larger. 

The  congregation  increased  so  rapidly  in  num- 
bers in  the  early  history  of  the  church,  that  the  lit- 
tle log  building,  originally  erected,  was  found  to  be 
much  too  small,  as  early  as  the  year  1804-5,  even 
as  a “winter  house.”  And  so  it  was  determined 
that,  before  another  winter  should  come  around, 
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they  would  be  provided  with  a more  commodious 
and  comfortable  house  of  worship,  and  one  a little 
better  “up  to  the  times. ” It  was  a log  house,  but 
the  logs  were  faced  on  two  sides.  They  were  taken 
principally  from  the  “Armstrong  hill”  on  its  west- 
ern slope.  It  had  an  oak  board  floor  and  an  oak  shin- 
gle roof.  The  ground  plan  of  the 'church  was  made 
after  the  most  approved  pattern  of  the  day,  in  the 
shape  of  a cros's.  It  was  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-eight  feet  wide  at  each  end,  and  about  thirty- 
six  feet  wide  in  the  middle.  It  stood  directly  north 
of  the  present  church  building,  its  length  running 
east  and  west,  and  its  width  standing  north  and  south. 
There  was  a door  at  the  east  and  west  ends, 
and  one  at  the  south  side,  just  opposite  to  which 
stood  the  pulpit  in  the  niche  on  the  north  side. 
The  aisles  ran  from  the  east  and  west  doors  and 
from  the  south  door  to  the  pulpit,  crossing  each 
other  at  the  center  of  the  church  in  front  of  the 
pulpit.  This  house  had  a seating  capacity  of  three 
hundred  people.  At  first  there  was  no  means  of 
heating  it  provided  ; and  on  cold  days  a large  wood 
fire  was  kindled  in  the  fireplace  of  the  old  church 
which  was  left  standing  for  a number  of  years 
after  the  new  one  was  built.  While  Mr.  Woods 
preached,  persons  who  became  too  cold  to  sit  still, 
retired  to  the  old  church  to  warm.  And  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  often  furnished  a refuge,  not 
only  for  those  that  were  physically  cold,  during  the 
services,  but  for  some  who  were  spiritually  cold,  and 
cared  more  for  gossip  than  for  gospel.  There  was 
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afterwards  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  church  a huge 
old  “ten  plate”  stove,  but  this  not  being  sufficient  to 
heat  the  extremes  of  the  building,  it  gave  place  to 
two  others,  one  at  each  end.  That  church  building 
was  finished  in  the  Fall  of  1805  and  stood  till  1834, 
when  the  present  one  took  its  place. 

At  the  June  communion  of  1806,  on  Monday,  the 
1 6th  day  of  that  month,  occurred  a total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  just  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
services.  The  people,  as  usual  on  such  occasions 
assembled  at  “the  tent.”  The  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughs 
was  present  on  the  occasion  assisting.  As  the  dark- 
ness was  coming  on,  Mr.  Woods  arose  and  lined 
out  and  sang  the  hymn, 

uLo ! he  comes,  with  clouds  descending, 

Once  for  favored  sinners  slain ! 

Thousand,  thousand  saints  attending, 

Swell  the  triumphs  of  his  train : 

Hallelujah ! 

Jesus  comes — and  comes  to  reign. 

2 Every  eye  shall  now  behold  Him} 

Robed  in  dreadful  majesty ! 

Those  who  set  at  nought  and  sold  Him, 

Pierced  and  nailed  Him  to  the  tree, 

Deeply  wailing, 

Shall  the  true  Messiah  see ! 

3 When  the  solemn  trump  has  sounded. 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  flee  away ; 

All  who  hate  Him,  must  confounded, 

Hear  the  summons  of  that  day — 

Come  to  judgment ! — 

Come  to  judgment ! — Come  away  ! 
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4 Yea,  amen! — let  all  adore  thee, 

High  on  thine  eternal  throne ! 

Saviour,  take  the  power  and  glory ; 

Make  thy  righteous  sentence  known ! 

Oh  come  quickly, — 

Claim  the  kingdom  for  thine  own  !v 

The  hymn  made  a profound  impression.  Com- 
munion occasions  were* regarded  as  spiritual  gala- 
days  in  the  churches.  People  would  go  for  a dis- 
tance of  ten  or  even  twenty  miles  to  attend  a com- 
munion. And  so  on  the  occasion  just  referred  to, 
as  usual,  there  was  a large  congregation  in  attend- 
ance. The  rareness  of  the  phenomenon,  the  fact 
that  many,  if  not  the  most  of  the  people,  having 
come  through  the  solemn  season  of  communion, 
experienced  a rather  unusual  sensitiveness  of  con- 
science, and  the  peculiarly  searching  sentiment  of 
the  hymn,  together  with  the  solemn  and  impressive 
manner  with  which  it  was  lined  out  and  sung,  thrilled 
the  congregation  with  a rare  sense  of  the  presence, 
justice,  and  holiness  of  God,  and  of  the  reality  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment  ; so  that 
they  looked  up  with  almost  expectant  eyes  as  if  to 
“behold  Him,  robed  in  dreadful  majesty, ” attended 
by  a great  cloud  of  saints,  fast  descending  to  call 
them  away  to  judgment.  So  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion that  was  made  that  the  hymn  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  “the  Judgment  hymn.”  And  the 
tune  to  which  it  was  sung  has  acquired  the  peculiar 
cognomen  of  “The  Judgment  tune.”  Persons  who 
were  not  friendly  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
especially  persons  who  were  opposed  to  the  intro- 
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duction  of  “Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns,”  started  the 
story  and  gave  credence  to  it,  that  Mr.  Woods  had 
frightened  the  people  and  stood  up  and  called  on 
them  to  come  to  the  Judgment ! 

No  doubt  many  ludicrous  occurrences  took  place 
on  the  occasion  of  the  eclipse.  Some  persons  who 
could  not  read  and  were  not  posted  as  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  phenomenon,  were  very  much  frightened, 
thinking  “ surely  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end." 
One  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  region  of  North 
Liberty,  a German,  was  planting  potatoes,  when 
the  darkness  came  unexpectedly  on.  Not  knowing 
the  cause,  he  became  very  much  alarmed,  and  ran 
rapidly  home,  leaving  his  team  of  oxen  and  all  be- 
hind him  to  their  fate.  He  gathered  up  his  family 
and  hastened  to  their  nearest  neighbor’s.  When  light 
was  again  restored,  and  their  fright  and  anxiety 
about  the  doom  of  the  world  had  subsided,  he  re- 
turned to  his  field,  but  found  that  his  oxen,  less  ap- 
prehensive and  fearful  of  the  world’s  destruction, 
were  deliberately  munching  the  last  mouthfuls  of 
all  the  seed  potatoes  the  poor  man  was  able  to  pro- 
cure for  the  season  ! Some  little  children,  left  at 
home  on  that  day,  were  very  much  exercised  be- 
cause, as  they  supposed,  night  was  coming  on  and 
their  papa  and  mamma  had  not  yet  come  home  from 
church.  Mr.  Elliott  had  in  his  employ  a German 
miller,  named  Grossman,  who  was  an  outspoken 
and  blatant  infidel.  When  the  darkness  came  on, 
he  hastily  shut  down  the  mill,  and  in  the  greatest 
panic  ran  about  falling  and  scrambling  over  the 
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bags,  first  to  find  his  shoes,  and  secondly  to  find 
the  door.  He  ran  to  the  house,  hastily  donned  a 
coat  and  started  with  breathless  speed  to  “the  meet- 
ing.” When  the  sun  peeped  out  smilingly  round  the 
intervening  obstacle  and  sent  his  light  cheeringly 
around  the  panic-stricken  skeptic,  he  whistled  back 
his  courage,  rehabilitated  himself  and  returned  to 
work.  During  the  darkness,  there  was  a lull  in  the 
services  at  “the  tent”  in  the  Grove,  and  the  people 
watched  the  eclipse  ; some  persons  through  smoked 
pieces  of  glass  brought  along  for  the  purpose ; 
others  shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands  or  hats. 

As  the  question  of  psalmody  was  early  mooted 
in  this  church,  and  led,  in  its  earlier  history  to 
rather  serious  consequences,  it  becomes  a question 
of  historical  interest.  On  this  question  the  Pres- 
byterial,  as  well  as  Synodical  records  are  silent. 
We  must  depend,  therefore,  on  the  history  of  the 
church  in  general,  and  any  light,  tradition  may  throw 
iri**on  the  subject.  A large  number  of  the  members 
of  this  congregation,  in  its  early  history,  seem  to 
have  been  disposed  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  “old 
psalms,”  as  they  are  called,  or  “Rouse’s  Version.” 
Mr.  Woods,  however,  was  predisposed  in  favor  of 
“Watts’  Version.”  Mr.  Woods  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  a musician,  and  no  doubt  the  rather  clumsy 
rhythm  of  many  of  Rouse’s  psalms  grated  harshly  on 
his  ear,  as  compared  with  the  smooth  and  natural 
accent  and  rhythm  of  Watts’  version.  Besides  this, 
Mr.  Woods  was  educated  under  Dr.  Me  Millen  who 
we  know  was  in  favor  of  at  least  a broad  charity  on 
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the  subject.  Mr.  Woods  did  not  break  away  at 
once  from  the  use  of  Rouse’s  version,  but  at  first 
would  only  occasionally  line  out  one  of  Watts’ 
psalms.  But  sometime  previous  to  the  year  1806, 
“Rouse’s  Version”  had  fallen  into  disuse,  if  not  en- 
tirely, at  least  in  great  measure  ; and  Watts’  psalms 
were  not  only  generally  used,  but  hymns  of  unin- 
spired penmen  were  introduced.  In  1797,  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  of  Yale  college,  had,  at  the  request 
of  the  General  Association  (Congregational),  of 
Connecticut,  undertaken  to  revise  and  edit  an  edi- 
tion of  “Watts’  Imitation  of  the  Psalms,”  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  American  use,  and  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  those  psalms  omitted  by  Watts.  When 
his  task  was  well  nigh  done,  the  General  Assembly 
of  1800,  being  informed  of  it,  appointed  a commit- 
tee consisting  of  Drs.  John  Rodgers,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  Asa  Hillyer,  to  meet  a similar  commit- 
tee of  the  General  Association  at  Stamford,  to  ex- 
amine the  result  of  Dr.  Dwight’s  labors.  At  fhe 
recommendation  of  the  joint-committee,  President 
Dwight  appended  to  the  collection  263  hymns. 
This  volume  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1801,  and  was  allowed  to  be 
used  by  £ll  the  congregations  that  desired  to  do  it. 
This  is  probably  the  book  that  Mr.  Woods  had  in- 
troduced, and  that  was  in  use  before  the  June  com- 
munion of  1806.  Not  many  could  be  induced  to 
buy  books  in  those  days,  and  a goodly  number  in 
all  congregations  could  not  read,  so  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  line  out  the  psalms  and  hymns,  as  they 
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were  sung.  This  was  at  first  done  by  the  minister  ; 
but  as  churches  became  better  established,  and  suit- 
able persons  could  be  had,  clerks  were  chosen,  on 
whom  this  part  of  the  service  fell,  whose  duty  it 
was  also  to  “raise  the  tune,”  as  it  was  called.  The 
first  person  that  seems  to  have  had  any  responsibil- 
ity of  this  kind  in  this  church,  was  Joseph  Camp- 
bell. William  Me  Nees  is  said  to  have  been  a clerk 
in  the  early  history  of  the  church.  Isaac  Davidson 
is  another  who  acted  in  this  capacity.  Hugh  Hen- 
derson also  was  a clerk  during  a part  of  Mr.  Woods' 
pastorate.  About  the  time  Mr.  Munson  was  set- 
tled, Jacob  Emery  and  Samuel  Riddle  were  chosen 
clerks.  David  Emery  and  Thomas  Me  Cune  were 
next  chosen.  Thomas  Me  Cune  was  for  some  years 
the  only  clerk  the  church  had.  Sometime  between 
the  years  1825  and  1830,  David  Me  Cune  was 
chosen  to  act  along  with  him.  At  that  time  a new 
pulpit  was  put  in  the  church  and  a raised  rostrum, 
enclosed  in  front  and  at  one  side,  was  made  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  for  the  clerks.  Thomas  Me  Cune  drop- 
ping out  of  the  order,  David  Me  Cune  was  the  only 
clerk  for  a number  of  years.  The  custom  afterwards 
obtained,  of  electing  from  four  to  six  clerks  in  order 
to  have  at  least  two  good  bass  singers  anwng  them 
to  carry  that  part.  About  1845,  the  choir  was  es- 
tablished, and  four  pews,  in  the  rear  of  the  church, 
set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use.  The  habit  has 
still  been,  however,  to  elect  a number  of  clerks  each 
year,  keeping  the  number  at  six,  who  are  respon- 
sible, under  the  session,  for  making  up  and  manag- 
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ing  the  choir.  The  choir  took  its  present  place  in 
the  year  1875,  when  the  organ  was  introduced. 

Plain  Grove  has  always  been  noted  for  its  excellent 
congregational  singing.  The  singing  of  this  com- 
munity has  been  frequently  pronounced  upon  by  visit- 
ing musicians.  One  music  teacher,  a Mr.  Coburn, 
on  hearing  the  congregation  sing  for  the  first 
time,  said  the  best  evidence  he  could  get  of  the 
morality  of  the  community,  was  the  excellent  sing- 
ing he  heard  the  people  do.  In  Mr.  Munson’s 
time,  a Roman  Catholic,  named  Seth,  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  from  his  home,  near  Centreville, 
frequently,  to  attend  the  preaching  service  here 
at  Plain  Grove.  On  being  asked  why  he  walked 
away  down  to  Plain  Grove  to  hear  Mr.  Munson 
preach,  he  denied  it  “Yes,  but,”  said  the  enquirer, 
“I’ve  seen  you  there.”  “I  never  went  to  Plain 
Grove  in  my  life  to  hear  Mr.  Munson  preach  !”  said 
he.  “Oh  ! Well,  what  do  you  go  for  then”  ? asked 
the  other.  “I  go,”  said  he,  “to  hear  Plain  Grove 
sing !”  On  one  occasion  a contest  in  singing  was 
gotten  up  between  representative  singers  of  Plain 
Grove  and  a neighboring  community.  The  contest 
was  held  in  the  church  at  Plain  Grove,  before  a 
bench  of  undependent,  disinterested  judges  ; and  it 
is  said  that  Plain  Grove  had  an  easy  victory.  The 
love  of  good  vocal  music  and  the  excellent  congre- 
gational singing  for  which  Plain  Grove  acquired  a 
not  unenviable  reputation,  throughout  so  much  of 
its  past  history,  was,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  the 
great  delight  and  interest  Mr.  Woods  felt  in  it,  and 
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his  earnest  endeavors  to  improve  it.  It  was  largely 
in  the  interest  of  good  singing,  which  he  regarded 
as  essential  to  praise,  that  Mr.  Woods  introduced 
Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns. 

The  adoption  of  hymns  and  “uninspired  psalms," 
however,  did  not  set  well  on  the  minds  of  a number 
of  the  good  old  fathers.  It  is  thought  that  Mr. 
Woods  was  a little  arbitrary  and  hasty  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  introduced  the  new  hymnology. 
At  any  rate,  we  know  it  was  the  cause  of  the  alien- 
ation of  quite  a number  of  families  ; among  them 
are  named  David  Armstrong,  the  Me  Commons  and 
Robinson  families,  Robert  Cochran,  Smith  Neel, 
the  Gealy  and  Gilfillin  families,  Hugh  Me  Kee  and 
James  George.  These  aggrieved  families,  under 
the  leadership  of  a Mr.  John  Moore,  who  lived  near 
Moore’s  corners,  secured  preaching  by  the  Associate 
Presbyterians,  a psalm-singing  body  that  adhered 
strictly  to  Rouse’s  version.  The  first  sermon  by  a 
minister  of  that  denomination  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
John  Anderson,  in  May,  1807,  under  an  oak  tree, 
which  stood  between  Thomas  Moore’s  barn  and  the 
creek.  His  text  was  appropriately  chosen  from 
Rev.  iii : 2 ; “Be  watchful  and  strengthen  the  things 
that  remain.’’  The  church  now  called  “Slippery 
Rock,’’  but  popularly  known  as  “Wolf  Creek,’’  be- 
cause originally  named  “Mouth  of  Wolf  Creek,’’  was 
organized  a year  or  more  afterwards,  over  which  Rev. 
Alexander  Murray  was  the  first  settled  pastor.  We 
see  therefore  that  the  injudicious  manner  of  introduc- 
ing “Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns”  was  made,  in  the 
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providence  of  God,  the  originating  cause  of  the  “Se- 
ceder”  movement  in  this  community  out  of  which 
has  grown,  not  merely  “Wolf  Creek”  but  Centreville, 
Harlansburgh,  Leesburgh,  Plain  Grove  and  West 
Liberty  U.  P.  churches,  all  of  which  have  ever  since 
been  a standing  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
the  new  psalmody.  Oh,  you  wayward  daughters  ! 
Your  good  old  mother,  Plain  Grove  mourns  over 
you  ! You  ran  away  from  home  and  took  up  your 
abode  with  the  “Associate,”  Presbyterian  body  ! And 
then  in  May,  1858,  you  got  married,  without  your 
mother’s  consent,  to  the  “Associate  Reformed” 
Presbyterian  body!  Yes,  you  are  now  United  Pres- 
byterians ! But  your  good  old  mother  loves  you  still 
and  keeps  her  latch-string  always  out,  and  is  glad  to 
have  you  come  to  see  her  often,  even  though  you 
will  not  sit  down  at  her  table  ! 

Nor  was  it  always  plain  sailing,  in  the  matter  of 
praise,  even  after  the  question  of  psalmody  had  been 
settled,  and  the  exclusive  psalm  singers  had  “seced- 
ed” from  the  congregation,  and  settled  themselves 
down  in  the  “Seceder”  church.  The  next  “bone  of 
contention”  that  was  occasionally  growled  over,  was 
the  introduction  of  new  music.  There  were  always 
a few.  persons  in  the  church  who  were  opposed  to 
introducing  new  music.  They  favored  the  staid  old 
tunes  of  their  fathers.  Quite  a number  of  persons 
acquired  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  “old  tunes” 
akin  to  those  of  the  exclusive  psalm  singers  for  the 
“old  psalms.”  And  some  of  them  were  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  “new  tunes”  asthelov- 
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ers  of  the  “old  psalms’’  had  been  to  the  introduction 
of  “Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns.”  Nor  was  this  op- 
position to  innovations  of  this  kind  confined  to  the 
earlier  history  of  the  church.  It  came  on  down 
through  the  church’s  entire  history,  and  even  yet 
its  smouldering  embers  make  a little  heat,  at  times, 
in  the  heap  of  their  welhburned  ashes.  During  Mr. 
Munson’s  pastorate,  on  one  occasion,  the  Christmas 
hymn, 

“While  Shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night 
All  seated  on  the  ground, 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 

And  glory  shone  around,”  etc.,  etc., 

was  announced.  Thomas  Me  Cune  was  the  only 
clerk  acting.  He  could  think  of  no  tune  but  “Sher- 
burne.” He  knew  the  congregation  could  sing  it, 
for  although  they  had  not  sung  it  in  church,  many 
of  them  had  sung  it  at  social  and  other  gatherings. 
With  fear  and  trembling  he  “raised  the  tune.”  He 
was  strongly  supported  by  many  persons  with  good 
voices,  who  sang  with  a hearty  good  will,  for  they  ad- 
mired the  tune.  All  went  well  till  they  came  to  the 
third  line,  and  the  repeating  began,  the  air  leading 
off  with  the  words, 

“The  angel  of  the  Lord,”  etc., 

the  counter  then  striking  in  with  the  same  words, 
“The  angel  of  the  Lord,”  etc., 
then  the  tenor  falling  into  line  singing, 

“The  angel  of  the  Lord,”  etc., 

and  finally,  the  bass  taking  it  up  and  rolling  out  the 
words, 
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t(The  angel  of  the  Lord,”  etc. 

It  was  entirely  too  much  for  the  Milesian  blood 
of  a large  smooth-shaven,  strong-featured.man,  with 
a brogue  on  his  tongue.  He  retired  with  a very 
evidently  angry  tread,  never  to  come  back.  He 
declaimed  with  a very  positive  earnestness  against 
“sich  an  a tchune  as  that.”  “It  was  a vile  oitld 
blaggard  sang  tchune ,”  he  said.  “Oi  hiv  affen  heared 
it  in  the  ould  coountry  !” 

But  while  we  would  record  the  history  of  this  op- 
position to  the  introduction  of  new  psalmody  and 
music,  we  would  be  far  from  ridiculing  even  what 
may  seem  like  an  unreasonable  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  those  good  old  fathers.  They  were  honest 
and  conscientious  in  their  scruples  ; they  were  the 
true  children  of  God,  and  had  as  much  right  to  their 
honest  opinions  of  what  constituted  the  true  worship 
of  God  as  we  have  to  ours.  Let  us  have  and  culti- 
vate a broad  charity  for  them  and  for  all. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Mr.  Woods'  Salary-Leaves  Centre-Deacons 
— Minister  for  Whole  Time — Whole  Time  or 
Half  Time  ?-Resigns — Financial  Difficulty — 
Walter  Lowrie. 


When  Mr.  Woods  settled  as  pastor  of  these  two 
churches,  Plain  Grove  and  Centre,  his  salary  was 
probably  not  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  a year, 
a large  part  of  this  amount  (at  least  one-half)  to  be 
paid  in  produce,  and  the  rest  in  money.  A regular 
price  was  fixed  upon  for  the  different  staples  he 
was  to  receive.  Money  in  those  days  was  exceed- 
ingly scarce  and  hard  to  get.  So  much  was  this  the 
case  that  people  then,  and  for  long  years  after,  did 
not  talk  of  “buying  and  selling,"  as  we  do  now,  but 
almost  universally  spoke  of  their  commercial  deal- 
ings with  merchants  and  with  one  another,  as  “trad- 
ing." Even  yet,  some  of  our  good  old  fathers  and 
mothers  occasionally  let  the  expression  slip  out, 
doubtless  unconsciously,  and  from  force  of  early 
education  and  habit.  What  the  trouble  could  have 
been  at  Centre,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  cer- 
tainly, but  strongly  suspect  they  had  difficulty  in 
raising  their  share  of  the  salary,  as  early  as  1805  or 
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1806.  At  a meeting  of  Presbytery,  held  at  Concord, 
Tuesday,  April  8th,  1806,  Mr.  Woods,  by  mutual  re- 
quest of  himself  and  the  congregation,  was  released 
from  one-third  of  his  ministerial  labors  among  that 
people,  which  was  one-sixth  of  his  time  ; and  on  ap- 
plication of  Mount  Nebo  church,  he  was  granted 
leave  to  supply  them  during  this  unoccupied  time. 
At  the  next  Spring  meeting  of  Presbytery  held  at 
Meadville,  Tuesday,  April  21st,  1807,  Mr.  Woods 
informed  Presbytery  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  en- 
gagement with  Mount  Nebo,  and  was  devoting  one- 
third  of  his  time  to  Centre,  and  two-thirds  to  Plain 
Grove.  Mr.  Woods  for  some  reason  seems  not  to 
have  felt  comfortable  in  the  Centre  church.  He 
sold  his  property  there  and  bought  sixty  acres  in  the 
Spring  of  1805  from  Mr.  William  Elliott,  Sr.,  and  mov- 
ed to  it.  This  land  is  included  in  the  farm  now  owned 
by  Thomas  Wilson.  And,  on  January  20th,  1808, 
at  a meeting  of  Presbytery  held  at  Neshannock,  Mr. 
Woods  asked  to  be  released  from  Centre  for  the 
rest  of  his  time.  “Presbytery  cited  the  congrega- 
tion to  appear,  by  their  commissioner,  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  why  this 
request  shall  not  be  granted.”  On  April  20th,  1808, 
a commissioner  appeared  before  Presbytery  and  in- 
formed them  that  Centre  church  was  desirous  of  re- 
taining Mr.  Woods  as  their  pastor.  Whether  their 
trouble  was  wholly  a financial  one  or  not  cannot  be 
known.  There  was,  as  it  seems  some  little  difficulty 
in  the  congregation  as  to  the  location  of  their  church, 
for  Presbytery  after  some  deliberation,  postponed 
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the  consideration  of  Mr.  Woods'  request,  and  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  three  to  go  and  fix  on  a 
place  of  meeting  for  the  congregation  of  Centre. 
All  this  precaution,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
healed  the  sore  ; for  he  was  dismissed  from  Centre, 
Aug.  24th,  1808.  He  probably  gave  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  Plain  Grove  from  that  time  on  till  he  was 
dismissed  from  this  church,  although  this  does  not 
appear  from  the  records  of  the  Presbytery.  He 
may  have  continued  to  give  Plain  Grove  two-thirds 
of  his  time,  and  supplied  Centre  for  a part  of  his 
time,  and  other  churches  the  rest  of  it.  At  any 
rate  things  seem  to  have  gone  on  quite  smoothly  in 
Plain  Grove  with  Mr.  Woods,  till  the  Spring  of  1812. 
At  the  Spring  meeting  of  Presbytery,  held  April  7th, 
at  Harmony,  as  the  record  reads,  “Mr.  Woods  re- 
quested leave  to  resign  the  pastoral  charge  of  Plain 
Grove  congregation.  Presbytery  having  read  the 
supplication  of  the  congregation  by  their  commission- 
er desiring  that  this  request  may  not  be  granted  till 
the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery,  agreed  to  defer 
their  decision  till  that  time.”  The  record  still  far- 
ther says  : “In  answer  to  this  request  of  Plain  Grove 
congregation,  on  motion,  resolved  that  that  congre- 
gation be  directed  to  choose  deacons,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  this  church  and  the  word  of  God, 
whose  business  shall  be  to  form  a constitution  and 
arrange  and  conduct  the  temporalities  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Tait 
and  Reid  Bracken  be  appointed  to  aid  them  in  that 
business,  the  4th  Tuesday  of  April.”  This  commit- 
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tee  doubtless  came  and  performed  the  duty  assigned 
it,  for  shortly  afterwards  we  find  deacons  in  the 
church,  actively  at  work  ; and,  in  a fragment  of  the 
minutes  of  a congregational  meeting  that  is  still  ex- 
tant, we  find  allusions  and  references  to  the  “consti- 
tution.” How  many  deacons  were  chosen  and  or- 
dained is  not  known.  One  of  them,  it  is  known, 
was  John  McNees.  Four  of  his  annual  subscrip- 
tion papers  are  still  extant.  They  are  for  the  years 
1813  to  1816  inclusive,  each  dated  January. 

At  a meeting  of  Presbytery  held  at  Mercer,  June 
23rd,  1812,  Mr.  Woods  was  released  from  Plain 
Grove  as  pastor  for  half  time  in  order  to  accept  a 
call  from  the  congregation  for  the  whole  of  his 
ministerial  labors.  Benjamin  Jack  was  present 
with  the  call,  which  was  put  into  Mr.  Woods’  hands, 
of  which  he  declared  his  acceptance.  As  to  whether 
or  not  he  was  ever  reinstalled  over  the  congregation, 
the  records  are  silent.  The  Presbytery  either  re- 
garded the  first  installation  as  sufficient,  or  over- 
looked the  matter  altogether,  or  the  stated  clerk 
has  failed  to  make  a record  of  this  installation. 
In  any  case,  he  was  regarded  as  the  regularly  set- 
tled pastor  of  this  church  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
mission ; for  the  Presbytery  then  set  regularly 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation.  Now 
that  this  church  had  a pastor  settled  for  the  whole 
of  his  time,  they  set  energetically  about  raising  the 
adequate  support.  Subscription  papers  were  drawn 
up  and  carried  by  the  deacons  all  over  the  congrega- 
tion and  subscriptions  obtained.  The  subscription 
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papers  of  Deacon  Me  Nees  were  neatly  and  careful- 
ly drawn.  They  read  as  follows  : “We  do  promise 
to  pay  to  John  Me  Nees,  Deacon,  the  sums  annexed 
to  our  names  for  the  use  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Woods 
as  a compensation  for  the  whole  of  his  labors  in  reg- 
ular half-yearly  payments,  one-half  money  the  other 
in  produce,  wheat  at  five  shillings,  rye  and  corn 
three,  as  witness  our  hands  in  subscribing.”  This 
was  the  one  drawn  for  1813.  There  are  twenty, 
eight  names  down  and  the  whole  amount  collected 
as  shown  by  this  paper  reaches  $47,621-2.  The 
highest  subscription  on  this  paper  is  $ 5.00  and  the 
lowest  is  75  cents.  The  sums  collected  by  Mr.  Me 
Nees  were,  in  1814,  $44.40;  in  1815,  $45.75.  A 
subscription  paper  dated  January  29th,  1816,  carried 
by  Deacon  John  Me  Nees,  seems  to  be  a test  sub- 
scription to  see  whether  the  * congregation  would 
subscribe  liberally  enough  to  support  Mr.  Woods 
for  all  his  time,  or  for  only  half  his  time.  On  the 
one  side  of  the  paper  appear  the  names  of  subscrib- 
ers for  half  time  and  on  the  other  side  the  same 
names  appear  as  subscribing  for  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Woods’  time.  The  subscriptions  run  as  follows  : 


For  whole  time.  For  half  time. 


Hugh  Henderson, 
James  Me  Cune, 
Nathaniel  Cooper, 
John  Wigton, 

Wm.  Holliday, 
James  Me  Nees, 
Thomas  Humphry, 
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Joseph  Emery, 

Samuel  Vogan, 

William  Martin, 

William  Hamilton, 

John  Emery, 

John  Fisher, 

James  Brown, 

Robert  Wallace, 

John  Me  Nees, 

Jacob  Emery, 

Conrad  Emery, 

William  Me  Comb, 

David  Fisher, 

Jessie  Fisher, 

Adam  Piser, 

William  Brackenridge,  Sr., 
Isaac  Davison, 

Thomas  Bigham, 

William  Seed, 

William  Me  Nees, 

Robert  Logan, 

William  Locke, 

Daniel  Williams, 

Thomas  White, 

Robert  Jamieson, 

James  Campbell, 

Stephen  Cooper, 

James  Me  Clure, 

John  Mitchel, 

Luke  Coovert, 

Nicholas  Clinginsmith, 
Benjamin  Jack, 

Henry  Standolf, 

John  Coovert, 

This  subscription  paper 
that  it  signifies  we  cannot 
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is  very  significant ; all 
know.  The  following 
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facts,  however,  seem  certain  : (i)  That  there  was  a 
question  agitating  the  minds  of  the  congregation 
as  to  whether  they  should  attempt  to  keep  Mr. 
Woods  as  their  pastor  for  the  whole  of  his  time  or 
for  only  half  his  time.  (2)  That  there  was  a good  deal 
of  a feeling  in  favor  of  half  time  services  as  shown 
by  the  subscription  : (a)  Some  persons  (seven  in 
number)  subscribed  to  Mr.  Woods'  support  for  half 
time,  but  subscribed  nothing  for  whole  time  (b) 
one  person  subscribed  more  for  half  time  than  for 
whole  time ; (c)  six  persons  subscribed  as  much  for 
half  time  as  they  did  for  whole,  time  ; -(d)  fourteen 
persons  subscribed  more  than  half  as  much  for 
half  time  as  they  did  for  whole  time.  We  see  that 
twenty-eight  out  of  the  forty-one  subscribers  leaned 
more  or  less  strongly  toward  the  conviction  that 
Mr.  Woods  could  be  employed  or  should  be  em- 
ployed, only  for  half  time  here  at  Plain  Grove. 
Had  they  not  been  of  this  opinion  they  would  hardly 
have  expressed  themselves  so  roundly  in  the  above 
subscription  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  re- 
maining thirteen  names  on  the  above  paper,  four 
subscribed  just  half  as  much  for  half  time  as  for 
whole  time,  indicating  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
result  which  ever  way  it  should  turn.  The  remain- 
ing nine  seem  to  have  had  a greater  or  less  feeling 
in  favor  of  whole  time,  two  of  them  compromising- 
ly  so,  being  willing  to  pay  more  than  twice  as  much 
for  whole  time  as  for  half  time,  while  seven  were 
uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  whole  time,  being 
willing  to  subscribe  nothing  for  half  time.  If  the 
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subscriptions  obtained  by  the  other  deacons  footed 
up  the  same  results,  there  was  quite  a strong  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  employing  Mr.  Woods  hencefor- 
ward for  only  half  time.  Substracting  the  four 
names  that  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  either 
result,  we  have  more  than  three  in  favor  of  half 
time  to  one  in  favor  of  whole  time.  When  we  re- 
member that  the  congregation  had  put  in  a call  for 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Woods’  time,  and  know  that  there 
was  no  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Woods,  as  we  shall 
presently  see  from  their  having  opposed  to  the  last 
his  separation  from  them,  we  must  conclude  that 
there  existed  some  imperative  reason  for  their  pre- 
ferring half  time  to  whole  time.  The  above  sub- 
scription paper,  therefore,  indicates  a third  fact ; and 
that  is,  that  the  congregation  was  suffering  from  a 
trouble  that  has  become  chronic  with  it  and  many 
churches — a tardiness  and  difficulty  in  meeting  their 
financial  obligations.  It  maybe  that  Centre,  which 
was  at  that  time  without  a settled  pastor,  stood 
ready  to  take  Mr.  Woods  back  for  a part  of  his  time 
and  the  people  here  felt  that  this  arrangement 
ought  to  be  made,  and  that  Mr.  Woods,  remember- 
ing his  discomforts  there  before,  was  unwilling  to 
re-form  the  union  with  Centre.  Be  all  this  as  it 
may,  however,  the  arrangement  for  half  time  seems 
to  have  carried,  as  the  subscriptions  for  half  time 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  marked  “paid.”  It  was 
probably  after  this  subscription  had  been  taken  up, 
that  the  meeting  of  the  congregation  was  held, 
faint  echoes  of  which  still  linger  in  the  memories 
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of  one  or  two  of  the  older  people  still  living.  At 
that  meeting,  there  was  a quite  earnest  discussion 
of  some  subject,  but  just  what,  our  informants  can- 
not now  tell.  It  seems  to  have  been  connected  in- 
timately with  the  question  whether  Mr.  Woods 
should  remain  their  pastor,  as  on  returning  home 
from  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Me  Cune  is  remembered, 
by  her  son  David  (then  only  a lad),  to  have  said,  as 
she  entered  the  house  and  laid  aside  her  bonnet, 
and  breathed  a sigh  of  relief,  “Well,  it  is  settled 
that  Mr.  Woods  is  to  remain  with  us.” 

At  that  meeting,  Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son seem  to  have  been  leading  off  in  the  discussion 
from  the  opposite  sides,  and  had  a little  “passage 
at  arms,”  Paul-and-Barnabas-like.  Mr.  Henderson 
is  remembered  to  have  said  to  Mr.  Woods,  in  his 
haste,  “Well,  you  can  go  now  ! Plain  Grove  don’t 
want  you  any  longer!” 

At  all  events,  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1816,  Mr. 
Woods  asked  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  relation 
existing  between  himself  and  Plain  Grove.  Presby- 
tery cited  the  congregation  to  appear,  at  their  next 
meeting,  by  their  commissioner,  and  show  cause 
why  this  request  should  not  be  granted.  Mr. 
Woods,  at  this  meeting,  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  “itinerate”  outside  of  the  bounds  of  the  Presby- 
tery, till  their  next  meeting.  The  next  meeting 
of  Presbytery  was  held  at  Mount  Nebo,  September 
25th  and  26th,  1816.  On  the  second  day,  Mr. 
Woods  renewed  his  request  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  pastoral  relation.  Benjamin  Jack  was  the  elder 
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from  this  church.  He  informed  Presbytery  that  he 
was  instructed  to  oppose  Mr.  Woods’  separation 
from  this  church.  “Presbytery  heard  both  parties 
at  length  ; and,  after  mature  deliberation  on  the 
subject,  decided  to  postpone  their  judgment,  and 
appointed  a commission  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Samuel  Tait,  Cyrus  Riggs,  Reid  Bracken,  Ira  Con- 
dit  and  John  Matthews;  and  elders  Ephraim  Harris, 
Hugh  Lee,  James  Plummer  and  John  Stinson,  to 
meet  in  Plain  Grove  church,  on  Monday  Oct.  7th, 
to  examine  into  the  case  and  decide  upon  it  as  to 
them  shall  appear  prudent,  and  transact  whatever 
other  business  may  appear  connected  with  it.” 
This  commission  met  on  the  day  appointed  and  was 
constituted  with  prayer.  There  were  present,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Tait,  Riggs,  Bracken  and  Matthews  ; and 
elders,  Harris  and  Stinson.  Mr.  Tait  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  Mr.  Riggs,  clerk.  Mr.  Woods’  re- 
quest was  then  taken  up  and  both  parties,  Mr. 
Woods  and  the  congregation  by  their  commissioner, 
were  again  heard  at  length.  The  commission,  after 
mature  deliberation,  dissolved  the  relation,  granted 
the  congregation  leave  to  apply  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Hartford  for  supplies,  appointed  Rev.  Messrs.  Abra- 
ham Boyd  and  J ohn  Matthews  to  administer  commun- 
ion in  the  church  here,  on  the  third  Sabbath  of  Janu- 
ary following,  granted  leave  to  Mr.  Woods  to  labor  out 
of  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  till  the  meeting  of 
that  body,  and  then  adjourned.  Whether  Mr.  Woods 
left  wholly  on  account  of  financial  troubles  of  course 
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is  not  known  ; but  that  that  was  the  chief  difficulty  and 
probably  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  staying, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe.  The  following 
facts  seem  strongly  to  support  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion : (i)  It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  feeling  of 
alienation  on  the  part  of  the  people  towards  Mr. 
Woods.  The  whole  congregation  and  indeed  the 
whole  community  seem  to  have  been  most  warmly 
attached  to  him.  The  congregation  felt  that  they 
could  not  give  him  up,  and  so  they  sent  their  com- 
missioner to  Presbytery  on  different  occasions  to  op- 
pose vigorously  his  separation  from  them,  and  when 
finally  the  relation  was  dissolved,  many  of  them  felt 
deeply  grieved  over  it.  They  felt  that  they  had  lost 
their  best  friend  and  confidential  adviser.  Mr. 
Woods  had  not  only  been  the  spiritual  adviser  of 
the  people,  but  in  many  instances,  their  medical  ad- 
viser as  well.  Physicians  in  those  days  were  scarce, 
and  Mr.  Woods,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, was  all  the  physician  that  many  families  had. 
And  so  they  seriously  and  earnestly  protested  against 
the  separation  till  the  last.  (2)  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Woods  did  not  feel  any  alien- 
ation towards  the  congregation.  In  after  years,  he 
was  always  glad  to  get  back  to  Plain  Grove  to  preach 
to  the  people  of  his  former  charge  ; and  in  every 
way  he  manifested  the  warmest  friendship  towards 
his  former  parishioners.  (3)  Mr.  Woods  had  a 
large  family  to  provide  for,  and  is  thought  not  to 
have  possessed  that  happy  faculty  by  which  one 
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manages  his  business  matters  successfully.  * He 
was  constantly  subjected  to  financial  embarrass- 
ments, and,  indeed,  too  often  humiliated  by  a fail- 
ure to  meet  his  financial  obligations.  He  had  sold 
the  farm  he  bought  from  Mr.  Elliott,  and  had  bought 
the  one  now  owned  by  Jacob  McCracken,  across 
the  Slippery  Rock,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  payments.  Up  to  January  ist,  1815,  the 
subscriptions  to  be  the  support  of  the  salary  were 
to  be  paid  at  least  one-half  in  produce,  those  for  1813 
and  1814  specifying  that  fact.  Mr.  Woods  was  prob- 
ably unable  to  turn  this  produce  into  money,  at  least 
not  promptly,  and  as  it  would  seem,  was  much  in 
need  of  money  in  the  latter  part  of  1814  and  early 
part  of  1815.  At  any  rate  the  congregation  deter- 
mined to  take  the  subscription  for  1815  for  money 
only,  as  Mr.  Me  Nees*  paper  makes  no  mention  of 
produce.  This  paper  is  dated  Jan.  ist.  And  so 
at  the  congregational  meeting  held  on  March  6th, 
they  passed  a motion  to  do  away  with  that  clause 
in  the  “constitution”  which  provided  for  the  payment 
of  stipends  in  produce.  And  besides  this,  there 
was  an  additional  subscription  taken  up  that  day. 
Mr.  McNees’  paper  is  still  extant  and  reads,  “We, 
the  undersigned,  do  promise  to  pay  the  sums  annex- 


* As  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Woods’  lack  of  business  qualifica- 
tions, the  fact  may  be  cited,  that  he  paid  considerably  more 
for  his  property  in  Centre  than  he  received  for  it  when  he 
sold  it.  And  when  he  purchased  the  McCracken  farm,  he 
paid  eight  dollars  an  acre  for  it ; and  sold  it,  when  he  moved 
away,  for  four  dollars  an  acre. 
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ed  to  our  names  in  addition  to  our  former  subscrip- 
tion, for  the  ministerial  labors  of  Mr.  Woods.”  That 
the  purpose  of  this  extra  subscription  was  not  to 
make  up  a deficiency  in  the  former  subscription,  but 
rather  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Woods  as  a donation,  is 
probable  from  the  fact  that  the  “former  subscription” 
was  as  liberal  as  that  of  either  previous  year,  1813 
or  1814.  At  any  rate  there  was  an  effort  to  raise 
more  money  for  Mr.  Woods  than  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  do.  And  still  another  fact  is  known,  viz  : 
that  Mr.  Woods  taught  school  and  singing  classes, 
evidently  feeling  the  necessity  of  gathering  means 
from  whatever  sources  he  could,  outside  of  his  sal- 
ary, for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  to  meet  his 
other  pecuniary  obligations.  Summing  these  facts 
all  up  and  giving  them  all  their  full  weight,  we  can- 
not but  think  that  the  difficulty,  and  the  whole  diffi- 
culty, was  a financial  one,  and  that  Mr.  Woods  re- 
signed because  of  financial  embarrassments.  And 
still  another  fact,  that  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, is  that  these  two  churches,  Plain  Grove 
and  Centre,  after  Mr.  Woods'  resignation,  that  is,  in 
October,  1817,  were  reported  to  the  Synod  as  a va- 
cant charge  that  was  unable  to  support  a minister. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Woods,  the  church, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  a good  and  healthful  growth, 
and  was  now,  at  the  close  of  his  labors  among  them, 
fairly  established,  and  a center  of  influence  for  the 
whole  community.  During  the  pastorate  of  Mr. 
Woods  the  old  Erie  Presbytery  met  here  at  Plain 
Grove  eight  times.  It  was  here,  on  Aug.  23rd,  1808, 
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that  that  venerable  body  had  referred  to  it,  from  the 
session  of  Concord,  the  case  of  Walter  Lowrie.  He 
had  married  Amelia,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Me 
Pherrin,  against  the  wishes  of  her  father.  The 
Presbytery  issued  the  case  here  in  the  old  log  church 
in  the  presence  of  a large  audience  drawn  together 
out  of  sympathy  and  curiosity.  Mr.  Lowrie  and 
Amelia  were  suspended  from  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  Walter  was  solemly  rebuked  by  the 
moderator,  in  the  presence  of  the  Presbytery  and 
the  audience.  This  case  becomes  one  of  deep  inter- 
est because  Mr.  Lowrie  was  a few  years  afterwards 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  served 
for  two  terms,  and  then  was  made  secretary  of  that 
body,  which  position  he  held  till  our  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  meantime, 
by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  urgently  sought  his 
services,  as  their  secretary.  He  resigned  his  very 
lucrative  office  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  Board  ; and  to 
his  unbending  will  and  burning  zeal,  in  the  cause, 
under  God,  are  we,  in  large  measure,  indebted  for  the 
triumphant  advance  our  church  has  made  in  the  glo- 
rious cause  of  Missions.  This  same  Walter  and 
Amelia  Lowrie  were  the  father  and  mother  of  three 
of  the  noblest  missionaries  our  church  has  ever  sent 
out. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Mr.  Munson  Called  and  Installed — Changes 
Wrought — Calvinism  vs.  Arminianism — Meth- 
odists— Debate  with  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson — 
Results — Cumberland  Presbyterians — Death 
of  Mrs.  Munson— Mr.  Munson  Resigns. 


As  we  have  seen  before,  this  church  had  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  apply  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Hartford  (a  presbytery  erected  in  1808 — in  1833 
changed  to  Beaver)  for  supplies,  when  Mr.  Woods 
was  released.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Munson  had 
preached  a few  times  for  Centre  while  Mr.  Woods 
was  still  the  pastor  of  this  church,  and  in  that 
way  this  church  may  have  had  their  attention 
called  to  him  as  a promising  young  candidate  for 
the  ministry.  Mr.  Munson  no  doubt  preached  for 
the  congregation  here  a few  times  after  Mr.  Woods 
release  and  before  April  1st,  1817.  On  that  day 
the  Presbytery  met  here  and  was  opened  with  a ser- 
mon by  Mr.  Munson,  on  Isa.  xlv  : 22  : “Look  unto 
me  and  be  ye  saved  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; for  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.”  There  were  on 
that  occasion,  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Me  Pherrin,  Samuel 
Tait,  Robert  Johnson,  John  Matthews,  Reid  Brack- 
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en,  Robert  Me  Garrah,  and  John  Reddick;  and 
elders  Joseph  Smith,  Moses  Allen,  John  Henry, 
William  North  and  William  Brackenridge.  The 
absent  members  were  Rev.  Messrs.  Amos  Chase, 
Timothy  Alden,  Abraham  Boyd,  William  Woods, 
Johnston  Eaton,  Cyrus  Riggs  and  Ira  Condit.  We 
see  that  the  Presbytery  had  increased  from  seven 
to  fourteen  members  since  the  installation  of  Mr. 
Woods  ; and  besides,  the  Presbytery  of  Hartford 
had  been  erected  in  1808,  embracing  the  western 
side  of  the  territory  formerly  belonging  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Erie.  There  were  probably  at  the  time 
of  the  installation  of  Mr.  Munson,  more  ministers 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Hartford  than  in  the  Erie 
Presbytery.  This  will  give  us  some  little  idea  of 
the  growth  of  the  church  in  the  bounds  of  what 
was  the  Erie  Presbytery.  There  were  thirty  or 
more  ministers  where  there  had  been  originally  but 
seven.  Shortly  after  the  constituting  of  the  Pres- 
bytery as  above,  Mr.  Woods  and  Rev.  Cyrus  Riggs 
came  in  and  gave  reasons  for  late  attendance  which 
were  sustained.  Mr.  Woods  had  probably  at  this 
time  moved  into  the  bounds  of  the  Neshannock 
and  Hopewell  churches.  Commissioners  from  those 
churches  were  present  with  calls  for  Mr.  Woods  and 
permission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Hartford  to  pros- 
ecute them  before  the  Erie  Presbytery.  These 
calls  were  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Woods  and 
accepted  by  him.  He  was  then  dismissed  to  con- 
nect with  the  Presbytery  of  Plartford.  This  church 
and  Centre  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  pros- 
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ecute  calls  for  Mr.  Munson  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Hartford,  seeming  to  act  on  the  principle  that 
a fair  exchange  is  no  robbery.  These  calls  were 
promptly  carried  up  to  that  Presbytery  and  accepted 
by  Mr.  Munson  and  he  dismissed  to  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  this  Presbytery.  He  was  received 
and  taken  under  care  of  this  Presbytery  at  their 
next  meeting,  June  24th,  1817,  as  a candidate  for 
ordination.  The  Presbytery  met  here  at  Plain  Grove 
again  on  February  24th,  1818.  It  was  opened  with 
a sermon  by  Rev.  Samuel  Tait,  on  Esther  iv  : 14,  16  ; 
“For  if  thou  altogether  h oldest  thy  peace  at  this 
time,”  etc.,  etc.  There  were  present  at  this  meet- 
ing Rev.  Messrs.  John  Me  Pherrin,  Amos  Chase, 
Samuel  Tait,  Robert  Me  Garrah,  Cyrus  Riggs,  John 
Reddick;  and  elders,  David  Mcjunkin,  Samuel 
Caldwell,  Ephraim  Harris  and  William  Bracken- 
ridge.  Rev.  Robert  Me  Garrah  was  chosen  moder- 
ator for  the  year  and  Rev.  Samuel  Tait,  clerk.  On 
the  following  day  (25th.)  Mr.  Munson  (whose  ordi- 
nation sermon  had  been  preached  and  his  examina- 
tions passed  at  the  October  meeting  at  Concord) 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of  this  church 
and  Centre.  Rev.  Amos  Chase  preached  the  ser- 
mon and  Rev.  John  Me  Pherrin  presided  and  gave 
the  charges.  Mr.  Munson  moved  immediately  into 
the  bounds  of  this  church,  and  entered  vigorously 
on  his  work.  He  occupied,  for  a year  or  more,  a log 
house  that  stood  near  where  Esq.  David  Mc- 
Cune’s  barn  now  stands.  He  then  bought  from 
Smith  Neil,  the  farm  lately  owned  by  James  Forrest, 
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deceased,  where  he  lived  till  about  the  spring  of 
1838,  when  he  moved  to  Centre.  He  built  the 
house  that  stands  now  on  that  farm. 

This  church  had  called  him  for  three-fourths 
of  his  time,  and  Centre  for  one-fourth,  this  church 
stipulating  to  pay  him  three  hundred  dollars  a year 
and  Centre  to  pay  him  one  hundred.  Mr.  Munson 
set  vigorously  about  the  indoctrination  of  the  people. 
It  was  his  earnest  wish  and  fixed  purpose  to  make 
thoroughly  intelligent  Presbyterians.  His  preach- 
ing, as  well  as  his  personal  conversations  and  pas- 
toral visitations,  all  aimed  at  this  end.  He  soon 
won  the  entire  confidence  of  everybody,  and  received 
and  enjoyed  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  In  1817,  Presbytery  had  report- 
ed these  two  churches  to  Synod,  as  a charge  unable 
to  support  a pastor.  But  now  after  Mr.  Munson’s 
advent  into  the  charge,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  difficulty  on  this  score.  Not  merely  does  many 
hands  make  light  work,  but  willing  hands  make  light 
work.  And  so  the  church  seems  to  have  set  out 
prosperously  and  vigorously  on  a new  era.  Mr. 
Munson’s  Presbyterianism  was  of  a pronounced  and 
distinctive  type,  and  his  preaching  was  thoroughly 
evangelical.  He  was  not  so  much  concerned  to 
have  many  additions  to  the  church,  as  to  have  gen- 
uine converts  to  Christ.  Accordingly  his  preach- 
ing was  not  addressed  so  much  to  the  emotional 
nature,  as  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties. 
He  strove  to  reach  the  heart  through  the  mind  and 
conscience.  He  preached  a great  deal  on  the  being 
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and  character  of  God,  as  a Sovereign,  for  whose  eter- 
nal glory  all  things  were  created,  and  all  things  con- 
sist. He  dwelt  with  great  stress  on  the  peculiar 
and  elective  love  of  God.  He  portrayed  with  great 
power  His  infinite  and  glorious  attributes,  and  strove 
to  humble  sinners  by  giving  them  to  see  how  utter- 
ly hopeless  and  helpless  is  their  condition,  out  of 
the  elective  love  of  God,  as  manifested  by  His  grace 
in  Christ.  He  struck  hard  and  deep  into  the  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart,  and,  as  if  still  further  to 
humble  him,  taught,  with  all  the  force  of  his  great 
powers,  that  the  sinner  is  as  helpless  as  a dead  man  ; 
that  he  cannot  believe  and  cannot  repent  till  God 
give  the  grace  and  the  strength ; and  further  that 
there  is  no  reason,  in  God  or  out  of  God,  why  He 
ought  not  and  may  not,  at  any  moment,  cast  him 
eternally  into  hell-fire.  He  wanted  no  sinner  to  feel 
that  he  could  come  to  Christ,  who  would  not  come 
in  full  recognition  of  the  debt  he  owed  to  God,  and 
that  it  is  wholly  of  sovereign  grace  that  he  even 
comes  to  Christ  at  all  to  be  saved.  And  hence,  in 
his  most  searching  and  convincing  sermons,  the 
main  motive  he  relied  on,  as  that  which  should  move 
the  sinner  to  repentance,  was  the  love  of  God  in 
the  gift  of  His  Son.  He  seemed  to  feel  that,  if  this 
would  not  move  the  sinner,  his  was  indeed  a hope- 
less case  ; and  so,  in  portraying  the  love  of  God  to 
sinful  man  he  would  grow  warm  and  eloquent.  His 
gospel  was  that  “God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believ- 
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eth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life.” 

He  urged  with  all  his  force  the  faithful  use  of  all 
the  means  that  God  affords  for  the  salvation  of  sin- 
ners. He  insisted  that  all  diligence  should  be  used 
in  the  study  of  God’s  word;  that  nothing  but  a 
providential  hindrance  should  keep  any  one  away 
from  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  the  Sacraments  ; 
that  all  the  people  should  engage  persistently  in 
public  and  secret  prayer  ; that  all  should  consecrate 
themselves  and  all  they  possess  to  the  Lord  and  His 
service,  and  be  punctillious  in  the  discharge  of  every 
Christian  duty.  We  need  not  wonder  if,  under  his 
preaching  and  influence,  the  church  and  community 
underwent  some  radical  changes.  There  were  some 
radical  changes,  during  Mr.  Munson’s  pastorate,  from 
the  old  state  of  things,  some  of  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  notice.  There  were  some  “refreshing 
showers”  on  the  churches  of  Plain  Grove  and  Cen- 
tre, and  seasons  of  ingathering,  during  this  pastorate, 
as  one  can  see  by  running  the  eye  down  the  proper 
column  in 'the  reports  ; and  all  along  there  was  a 
healthful  number  of  additions.  There  was  no  pen- 
tecostal  seasons,  but  those  that  were  added,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  were  “such  as  should  be  saved.” 
There  was  a change,  therefore,  from  all  spasmodic 
growths  to  a steady  and  constant  one ; and  from  all 
extraordinary  manifestations,  such  as  the  “falling 
work,”  to  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Spirit’s  presence. 

In  the  second  place,  indifferentism  was  in  very 
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great  measure  destroyed.  Not  that  there  was  ap- 
parently less  opposition  to  the  church  and  religion 
than,  before  ; but  it  was  compelled  to  take  sides. 
Mr.  Munson  bore  down  so  hard  on  it,  as  to  anger 
and  rouse  all  hidden  and  lurking  enmity  to  religion 
so' that  it  came  out  and  became  outspoken  and  bla- 
tant. He  was  not  the  man  to  make  compromises 
with  what  he  deemed  heresy.  Consequently  his 
preaching  drove  out  of  the  church  and  kept  away 
all  who  were  not  in  close  and  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
To  be  more  specific,  we  notice  that  he  was  most 
thoroughly  committed  against  all  sensationalism  and 
all  new  measures,  employed  in  times  of  revival, — all 
“Finneyisms,” — and  all  strange  manifestations  on 
the  part  of  those  brought  under  conviction.  And, 
as  we  might  suspect,  he  was  unspairing  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  “bodily  exercise.”  He  was  un- 
compromisingly opposed  to  all  religious  camp-meet- 
ings, to  “mourner’s  benches”  or  “anxious  seats.” 
And  indeed  he  was  opposed  to  all  extraordinary  ef- 
forts of  any  kind  for  the  awakening  of  the  uncon- 
verted. 

These  views,  earnestly  and  honestly  advocated, 
created  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  were, 
in  any  measure,  tinged  with  a sympathy  for  any  of 
those  measures.  Mr.  Munson  was  master  of  the 
Calvinistic  system  of  theology.  It  was  a part  of 
his  very  life  and  thoughts,  so  that  he  could  not  be 
• long  in  the  company  of  a friend  without  interweaving 
his  Calvinism  into  the  conversation.  It  was  the  web 
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and  the  woof  of  nearly  all  he  had  to  say,  whether  in 
public  or  private.  This,  more  or  less  silently,  but 
none  the  less  surely,  alienated  all  predisposed  and 
settled  Arminians,  from  him  and  this  church.  There 
was  at  least  one  family,  in  this  community,  of  Meth- 
odist predilections,  as  early  as  the  Spring  of  1812. 
This  was  that  of  Mr.  James  Burns  who  lived  on  the 
farm  now  owned  in  part  by  his  son.  Although  the 
house  of  Mr.  Burns  was  made  a constant  stopping 
place  by  Methodist  preachers  in  their  travels,  among 
the  earliest  of  whom  are  named,  James  Watts  and 
Shadrach  Ruarck,  and  an  occasianal  preaching 
point,  for  them  and  a “local”  preacher,  named  Da- 
vid Atkinson,  yet  there  was  no  “society”  formed  till 
about  the  year  1822,  when  Mr.  Burns  and  others 
were  instrumental  in  having  one  organized  at  Mer- 
cer; at  which  time  too  it  became  a “circuit.”  The 
first  regular  organization  of  a “society,”  in  this  com- 
munity, was  probably  a year  or  more  later  than  the 
one  formed  in  Mercer.  Rev.  Henry  Knapp  was  the 
circuit  preacher  at  the  time.  The  following  persons 
are  named  as  the  first  members  ; James  Burns  and 
wife,  Michael  Brown  and  wife,  Sarah  Gardner,  James 
Palmer  (who  was  class-leader)  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  his 
wife,  Ann  Nelson,  Edward  Hanna  and  John  Green. 
They  were  soon  joined  by  others  some  of  whom  had 
been  members  of  Plain  Grove.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  this  “society,”  at  least  a large  num- 
ber of  the  above  named  persons  attended  preaching 
here  in  old  Plain  Grove.  There  is  an  old  receipt  * 
extant,  given  by  Mr.  Munson  to  Mr.  James  Burns 
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for  three  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents,  which  ac- 
knowledges “salary  in  full  up  to  April,  1824,”  and  is 
dated  Feb.  14th,  1824.  Besides,  Mr.  Munson  visit- 
ed and  catechised  these  families  as  regularly  and 
thoroughly  as  any  others.  From  the  time  the  “so- 
ciety” was  formed  however,  they  had  regular  “ap- 
pointments” for  Methodist  preachers.  The  services 
were  held  in  Mr.  Burns’  house  ; and,  on  this  account 
it  was  known  as  “The  Burns’  appointment.”  In 
1838  or  1839,  it  was  divided  for  prayer-meeting  pur- 
poses, one  “class”  meeting  at  Leesburgh,  the  other 
at  Mr.  Burns’,  until  the  Spring  of  1840,  when  the 
first  Methodist  church  in  this  part  of  the  country 
was  built.  This  was  constructed  of  hewn  logs,  and 
stood  where  the  present  Nazareth  M.  E.  church 
stands.  Out  of  it  grew  the  Mount  Pleasant  M.  E. 
church  in  i860. 

Among  other  persons,  who  had  gone  from  this 
church  to  the  Methodist  Communion,  was  a Mr. 
Samuel  Riddle.  He  and  his  wife  being  on  a visit 
to  Mr.  Munson’s,  the  conversation  turned  to  the 
difference  in  doctrine  between  Arminians  and  Cal- 
vinists. Mr.  Munson  remarked  that  he  had  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject  with  a 
Methodist  divine.  He  was  immediately  asked  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  engage  in  such  a discussion 
publicly  with  a Methodist  minister.  He  replied 
that  he  would,  provided  his  antagonist  should  be  a 
man  of  learning.  Mr.  Brunson  of  Meadville,  a 
presiding  elder  of  the  district,  was  named.  Mr. 
Munson  had  met  him  in  a stage  coach,  on  some  pre- 
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vious  occasion,  and,  being  satisfied  that  he  was  a 
man  of  quite  good  scholarship,  agreed  that  he  should 
be  the  man,  provided  Mr.  Brunson  should  inform 
him  by  letter,  that  he  (Mr.  Brunson)  desired  to 
meet  him,  in  such  a discussion.  Mr.  Riddle  met 
Mr.  Brunson  in  New  Castle  in  March,  1834,  when, 
on  being  informed  of  the  matter  and  circumstances, 
Mr.  Brunson  addressed  a letter,  according  to  the 
suggestion,  to  Mr.  Munson,  expressing  a willingness 
to  publicly  discuss  the  following  question  : “Is  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  Election,  and  Reproba- 
tion as  held  in  the  Confession  of  P"aith  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  the  United  States,  scriptural  or 
not  ?” 

Mr.  Brunson  suggested  Thursday  the  8th  day  of 
May,  as  the  time,  the  discussion  to  begin  at  9 o’clock 
A.  M.,  each  disputant  to  occupy  three  hours,  if  he 
desired;  and,  as  Mr.  Munson  was  to  take  the  affirm- 
ative, he  should  speak  first.  Mr.  Munson  replied, 
agreeing  to  Mr.  Brunson’s  propositions.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Brunson  had  said  in  his  letter  : “I 
beg  leave  to  observe,  I do  not  seek  for  controversy 
as  such , though  I believe  it  is  useful  in  eliciting  the 
truth,  when  conducted  on  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian courtesy  and  forbearance,  in  which  spirit,  I 
learn,  you  wish  to  conduct  the  meeting,  and  in 
which  alone  I will  consent  to  meet  you.” 

Mr.  Munson’s  letter  closes  with  these  words  : 
“Dear  Sir — I hope  it  will  be  our  mutual  wish  and 
earnest  endeavor  to  act  the  part,  on  the  occasion, 
of  Christians,  especially  ministers  of  Christ.”  In 
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another  sentence  or  so,  he  adds  : ‘‘I  hope  you  will 
do  me  the  pleasure  to  call  with  me,  at  my  house, 
the  evening  preceding  our  meeting,  and  spend  the 
night  with  me.  That  our  minds  may  be  imbued 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  that  we  may  be  guided 
with  wisdom  from  above,  is  the  prayer  of 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Munson.” 

This  letter  was  dated  March  31st,  1834,  Mr. 
Brunson's  bearing  date  of  March  24. 

On  the  evening  of  May  7th,  Mr.  Brunson,  accom- 
panied by  a Methodist  minister  from  Mercer,  rode 
up  to  Mr.  Burns'  house  and  put  up  for  the  night. 
And  so,  on  all  sides  of  the  congregation,  far  and 
near,  guests  arrived  and  stopped  for  the  night.  It 
was  like  the  gathering  of  a great  storm.  The  ele- 
ments were  coming,  not  from  the  west  only,  but  from 
East,  West,  North,  and  South.  Everybody  was  be- 
coming nervous, — Calvinists  anxious  that  Mr.  Mun- 
son should  win  the  day,  and  Arminians  equally  anx- 
ious that  Mr.  Brunson  should  come  off  the  victor. 
But  why  this  anxiety  ? There  could  be  no  storm  ; for 
the  same  Lord  was  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  each 
disputant,  and  many  of  the  people,  that  had  been 
on  stormy  Galilee,  whose  simple  rebuke,  “peace, 
be  still  !”  caused  a great  calm.  The  next  morning 
(May  8th),  at  the  appointed  hour,  there  assembled  a 
very  large  audience  in  front  of  and  around  the  old 
“tent” — an  audience  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
two  thousand  people.  They  came  from  far  and 
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near.  There  were  persons  here  from  Franklin,  Mead- 
ville,  Mercer,  Butler,  and  indeed,  from  the  whole 
surrounding  region  of  country.  Everybody  came, 
without  distinction  of  denominational  proclivities  ; 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  “Seceders”  (Associate 
Presbyterians),  Baptists,  and  even  Roman  Catholics. 
Mr.  Munson,  after  the  singing  of  a hymn  and  pray- 
er, opened  the  discussion.  He  selected  as  his  text 
Isa.  xlvi  : 10,  last  clause,  viz:  “My  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  I will  do  all  my  pleasure.”  The  discus- 
sion was  a popular,  but  masterly  presentation  of 
the  distinctive  views  of  Calvinism.  His  premises 
were,  in  brief,  that  God  is  infinite  in  His  wisdom  ; 
He  had  a purpose  in  the  stupendous  work  of  crea- 
tion. He  keeps  this  purpose  ever  in  view,  in  the 
developments  of  providence  and  the  disposal  of  His 
creatures,  and  to  suppose  that  God’s  purpose  can, 
in  the  least,  fail,  is  to  suppose  that  God  can  be  dis- 
appointed. The  chief  end  that  God  had  in  view, 
in  creating  all  things,  must  be  learned  from  revela- 
tion and  the  unfolding  of  providence.  And  no  no- 
tion of  the  chief  end  and  government  of  the  world 
can  be  agreeable  to  Scripture  or  reason,  which  im- 
plies any  insufficiency  or  change  in  God,  or  that 
He  is  dependent  in  the  smallest  degree  on  His 
creatures.  The  highest  end,  for  which  all  things 
were  made  and  are,  is  God’s  declarative  glory. 
This  being  the  chief  end,  His  infinite  wisdom 
suggested  the  best  possible  plan,  and  His  infinite 
power  would  carry  out  His  design.  God  has  infi- 
nitely glorious  perfections,  and  He  determined  from 
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eternity  to  exercise  them.  He  must  have  objects 
on  which  to  exercise  them.  His  wisdom  is  exer- 
cised in  the  glorious  results  of  the  plans  which  wis- 
dom lays.  Mercy  is  exercised  on  its  objects,  and 
that  there  are  such  objects  is  not  accidental.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  justice.  Mr.  Munson  then 
passed  to  the  context  from  which  the  text  is  tak- 
en, and  argued  that,  in  it,  God  makes  Himself 
known,  exhibiting  His  character,  thereby  furnish- 
ing an  immovable  ground  for  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  His  people,  in  all  the  future.  The  text, 
therefore,  he  . regarded,  as  declaring  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  as  sustaining  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  doctrines  in  dispute.  After  some  further 
“preliminary  observations, ” Mr.  Munson  passed  to 
the  main  question.  He  engaged  himself  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  three  hours,  at  one  time,  en- 
trenching himself  and  strengthening  his  position, 
at  another  time,  sallying  forth  with  a vigorous  as- 
sault on  what  he  regarded  as  some  weak  or  exposed 
point,  in  his  opponent’s  position.  Mr.  Munson  did 
not  expect  the  time,  occupied  in  the  opening  hymn 
and  prayer,  would  be  charged  to  his  account,  but 
thought  he  would  be  allowed  to  speak  for  three 
hours.  In  this  however  he  was  disappointed.  Mr. 
Brunson  called  him  down  precisely  at  twelve  o’clock, 
going  up  to  him  and  showing  him  his  watch  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  time  had  expired.  Mr.  Munson 
had  quite  a good  deal  to  say,  in  the  way  of  “clear- 
ing up”  some  of  his  statements,  and  “clinching” 
what  he  had  already  said.  This  he  had  to  reserve 
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till  the  following  Sabbath,  when  he  preached  on 
the  subject  for  over  an  hour. 

Mr.  Brunson  announced  a couple  of  verses  of  a 
hymn,  and,  when  they  were  sung,  proceeded  im- 
mediately with  his  side  of  the  discussion.  His  pre- 
fatory remarks  are  quite  charitable  and  conciliatory 
in  spirit.  He  took  no  text  from  the  Bible,  but  de- 
clared it  to  be  his  task  to  take  a text  from  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  before  him,  and  prove  from  the 
Scriptures  that  it  is  not  in  accord  therewith.  He 
declared  his  high  esteem  for  many  in  Calvinistic 
churches,  as  pious  and  useful  Christians,  and  num- 
bered among  them  his  personal  friends.  He  did 
not  wish  to  succeed,  he  said,  in  the  debate,  if,  by  so 
doing,  nothing  but  an  unpleasant  state  of  feeling 
should  be  excited  among  those  whose  business  and 
profession  should  lead  them  to  love  and  respect 
each  other.  “But  discussion,' ” he  continued,  “con- 
ducted upon  the  principles  of  Christian  courtesy 
and  mutual  forbearance,  should  never  be  suffered 
to  engender  unpleasant  feelings : and  though  our 
arguments  may  come  in  contact  with  each  other 
like  the  flint  and  the  smitten  steel,  and  the  emitted 
spark  should  enlighten  the  audience  or  reader ; yet 
it  is  most  sincerely  desired  that  it  may  not  ignite 
those  passions  which  produce  discord  and  confusion 
and  thus  spread  a blighting  cloud  over  the  commu- 
nity which  it  is  designed  to  be  benefited.”  He  very 
justly  draws  a distinction  between  men  and  their 
doctrine ; and  while  he  may  combat  strongly  their 
doctrines,  he  would  not  be  understood  as  striking  at 
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those  who  hold  them.  Mr.  Brunson’s  style  was 
quite  clear  and  lucid  ; so  that  one  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting  at  his  meaning.  In  replying  to  Mr.  Mun- 
son, he  inquires.”  (i)  What  the  doctrines  are,  and 
(2)  Whether  they  are  Scriptural  or  not.  He  takes 
up  the  three  points  of  doctrine  involved  in  the 
question,  viz  : Predestination , Election , Reprobation, 
and  inquires,  of  course  from  an  Arminian  stand- 
point, what  they  are ; and  then,  from  the  same 
standpoint,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible.  He  goes  through  with  quite 
a keen  analysis  of  the  doctrines,  a careful  examin- 
ation of  the  words  used  and  gives  the  Arminian 
interpretation  of  the  texts  involved.  The  speakers 
at  times  grew  warm  and  eloquent,  while  at  others, 
they  were  cool,  caustic  and  severe  in  their  charac- 
terization of  what  they  believed  to  be  each  other’s 
heresies.  The  debate  as  a whole  was  conducted  in 
a most  amicable  and  fraternal  spirit ; and  though 
the  debaters  differed,  and  differed  as  they  supposed, 
widely  on  points  of  doctrine,  yet  it  seems  evident 
that  they  differed  not  so  much  in  doctrine  as  in 
statement.  They  could  each  have  endorsed  the 
greater  part  of  each  other’s  preaching;  they  could 
sing  the  same  hymns ; they  could  say  amen  to  each 
other’s  prayers  ; and  when  they  meet  on  the  other 
shore,  they  shall  “see  eye  to  eye,”  and  wrangle  and 
worry  no  more  over  differences,  real  or  supposed. 

The  debate  ended,  the  large  audience  all  dispersed 
to  their  homes,  the  disputants  bade  each  other  a 
kindly  adieu  and  retired,  each  to  his  place  of  abode, 
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and  more  legitimate  calling.  The  people  listened 
intently  to  this  long  discussion,  showing  an  intense 
interest.  The  interest  did  not  cease  with  the  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Munson  was  besought,  on  all  hands, 
to  publish  his  discourse  in  pamphlet  form,  that  the 
people  might  have  the  opportunity  of  deliberately 
studying  the  subject.  To  this  earnest  solicitation 
* on  the  part  of  many  who  had  heard  the  discussion 
and  also  of  many  who  had  not  been  present,  Mr. 
Munson  yielded ; and  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  he  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  press.  In 
1835,  it  appeared  in  print  and  was  bought  by  per- 
sons of  all  shades  of  belief  and  disbelief.  For 
many  years  it  served  all  through  this  region  of 
country,  as  a sort  of  text-book,  or  campaign  docu- 
ment, for  all  Calvinists,  and  as  a theological  target 
at  which  Arminians  shot,  feeling  no  doubt  that  if 
they  could  succeed  in  overthrowing  Mr.  Munson’s 
position,  John  Calvin  himself  would  thereby  be  un- 
seated. It  did  not  end  here,  however.  Mr.  Brun- 
son’s friends  prevailed  on  him  to  bring  out  a printed 
reply.  And  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Munson’s 
printed  “Defense”  of  the  doctrines  in  dispute,  was 
quite  a good  deal  enlarged  and  amended  from  the 
oral  one,  he  claimed  the  same  privilege.  Mr. 
Brunson’s  published  debate  was  an  elaborated  and 
amended  edition  of  his  spoken  one,  as  he  acknowl- 
edges in  his  preface.  Copies  of  his  “Reply,”  too, 
were  scattered  broadcast  over  the  community,  not 
only  among  Methodists,  but  also  among  Calvinists. 
As  to  the  results  of  the  debate,  we  notice  in  the 
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first  place,  that  it  set  people  to  thinking  and  study- 
ing the  doctrines  from  the  Bible.  People  talked  the 
matter  up  as  they  had  never  done  before.  That  they 
were  profoundly  interested  we  may  know  from  the 
fact  that  so  large  an  audience  gathered  and  listened 
intently  for  six  long  hours  to  the  debate.  Esq.  Han- 
na, when  the  speakers  had  finished,  helped  his  daugh- 
ter Nancy  on  to  the  horse  and  told  her  to  ride  on 
ahead  and  hitch  it  at  a certain  place,  naming  it,  about 
half  way  home  ; that  he  would  follow,  on  foot,  and 
would  ride  the  horse  from  that  place  home.  He  fol- 
lowed, according  to  arrangement,  but  was  so  absorbed 
in  thought  on  the  debate  that  he  passed  by  his  horse 
unnoticed,  and  walked  all  the  way  home.  The  de- 
bate was  the  topic  of  earnest  discussion  among  the 
people  for  a long  time  afterwards.  Detached  pas- 
sages or  isolated  sentences  stuck  deep  in  the  mem- 
ory of  different  individuals.  They  were  commented 
on  favorably  or  unfavorably,  according  to  whether 
they  favored  or  disfavored  their  own  views  of  the 
question  discussed.  Mr.  Brunson  says,  in  his  pref- 
ace, that  he  could  not  have  been  prevailed  on  to 
bring  out  his  printed  “Reply,”  had  it  not  been  “for 
the  earnest  solicitations  of  respected  friends,  both 
preachers  and  members,  who  think  the  state  of  things 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  discussion,  loudly  calls 
for  it.”  As  to  a further  result  of  the  discussion, 
it  can  be  probably  truly  said,  it  settled  nothing. 
Arminians  were  no  less  Armmian,  and  Calvinists 
were  no  less  Calvinistic , than  before.  It  had  the  ef- 
fect possibly  of  separating  the  different  elements 
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more  distinctly  and  of  settling  them  down  into  their 
appropriate  bodies.  This  discussion  was  probably 
the  inciting  cause  of  the  ‘‘Cumberland  Presbyterian 
movement,”  in  this  community.  Joseph  Emery, 
who  lived  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  William 
Dean,  had  for  some  time  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
strong  Calvinism  of  Mr.  Munson.  On  hearing  the 
discussion  between  Mr.  Munson  and  Mr.  Brunson, 
he  was  only  the  more  settled  in  his  alienation  from 
that  system,  for  which  he  had  a natural  aversion. 
He  declared  that  Mr.  Munson  had  failed  to  estab- 
lish his  position  and  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  in 
dispute.  He  said  he  was  forever  done  with  the 
Presbyterian  church.  He  had  no  affinity  for  the 
Methodists,  so  that  nothing  remained  for  him  but 
to  become  a Cumberland  Presbyterian.  He  rode 
the  next  day  after  the  debate  into  the  vicinity  of 
Mercer  to  procure  the  services  of  a Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian minister.  Sometime  afterwards,  a Mr.  Law, 
an  itinerant  minister  of  that  body,  preached  a sermon 
in  the  little  frame  house,  known  since  the  war  as  “Fort 
Pickens.”  In  a conversation  with  Robert  Steven- 
son, Sr.,  after  the  services,  he  justified  the  attempt 
of  the  Cumberland  body  to  build  up  churches  in 
communities  already  well  occupied  by  other  denom- 
inations, saying,  that  the  Presbyterians  cast  their 
net  too  deep  in  the  water,  and  many  fish  escape 
over  it ; that  the  Methodists  cast  their  net  too  shal- 
low, and  many  fish  escape  under  it ; and  therefore, 
it  is  needful  that  some  body,  like  the  Cumberland 
body,  come  and  cast  its  net  between  the  Presbyte- 
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rian  and  Methodist  nets,  and  catch  the  fish  that 
would  otherwise  escape. 

In  the  Summer  of  1835,  Joseph  Emery  and 
Robert  Graham  (who  lived  in  Rockville)  attended  a 
Cumberland  camp-meeting,  north  of  Mercer.  They 
were  more  than  ever  impressed  with  what  they  re- 
garded as  the  excellences  of  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rianism. Through  their  influence,  preaching  by 
ministers  of  that  denomination  was  regularly  had 
at  Mr.  Emery’s  house  and  at  the  Hull  school-house, 
one-half  mile  south  of  Mr.  Emery’s.  The  church 
was  organized  in  the  Fall  of  1835.  Joseph  Emery 
and  Robert  Graham  were  "elected  “deacons”  (eld- 
ers ?).  William  Hamilton,  who  had,  by  contract, 
built  the  present  Presbyterian  church  building,  and 
who  had  given  the  congregation  a great  deal  of  trouble 
in  settling  up,  soon  joined  the  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian church.  He  was  violently  angered  at  Mr. 
Munson,  and  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  The  boast  was  openly  made  that 
old  Plain  Grove  would  soon  be  broken  up,  and 
the  “Cumberlands  ” would  occupy  their  church. 
Mr.  Hamilton  gave  a lot  on  which  they  built  a frame 
church  in  the  Summer  of  1838.  It  stands  across 
the  road  from  Aquila  Miles’  residence.  They  seemed 
for  a few  years  to  be  quite  prosperous.  In  1841, 
they  held  a camp-meeting  in  a grove  beside  their 
church.  They  were  boisterous  and  noisy,  in  their 
demonstrations.  They  accomplished  nothing  ex- 
cept to  annoy  the  Presbyterians  to  a greater  or  less 
extent.  From  the  intense  excitement  engendered, 
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at  that  meeting,  they  experienced  an  unfavorable 
and  depressing  reaction,  from  which  the  church  nev- 
er recovered.  All  the  life  the  church  ever  had 
became  extinct,  probably  as  early  as  1847.  The 
property  fell  back  into  Mr.  Hamilton’s  hands.  He 
himself  died  in  the  building,  about  1849,  'm  sad  and 
desolate  circumstances.  In  1850,  the  house  was 
used  by  Mr.  Bovard  as  a granery,  and  it  has  been 
since  used  as  a dwelling.  The  church  organization 
was  either  taken  to  Harlensburgh,  or  about  the 
same  time,  a new  one  was  formed  there.  A house 
of  worship  was  built  and  services,  more  or  less  irreg- 
ularly, were  held  for  a few  years.  The  church  broke 
up  and  the  building  rotted  down.  The  present 
Harlansburgh  Presbyterian  church  stands  on  the 
spot  occupied  by  their  building. 

When  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  movement 
started,  and  its  zealous  advocates  were  boasting 
that  it  would  soon  supplant  Presbyterianism  in  the 
community,  Mr.  Munson  urged  his  people  to  say 
and  do  nothing  against  it ; “If  it  is  of  the  Lord,”  he 
said,  “it  will  prevail  ; but  if  it  is  not  of  the  Lord, 
it  will  fail.”  One  of  their  ministers,  in  a sermon, 
endeavored  to  justify  their  zeal,  illustrating  his  idea 
by  referring  to  an  unfinished  building.  Said  he, 
“It  is  like  this : the  Presbyterians  walk  over  on  one 
of  those  bare  joists  ; the  Methodists  walk  over  on 
another.  Now  it  is  for  the  Cumberlands  to  come 
in  and  fill  up  the  space  between,  using  both  their 
planks  in  part.”  Being  told  of  this  remark  after- 
wards by  one  of  his  people,  Mr.  Munson  said,  thought- 
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fully  ; “Yes,  the  Presbyterians  have  a plank  and 
they  walk  on  it ; and  the  Methodists  have  another 
plank  and  they  walk  on  it ; but  these  planks  are  a 
good  piece  apart,  and  the  party  that  attempts  to 
straddle  from  one  of  these  planks  to  the  other  and 
go  over,  will  surely  go  down  without  a plank/' 
And  the  history  vindicates  his  prediction. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Munson,  to  whom 
we  must  soon  bid  farewell,  the  Sabbath  School  was 
begun  (1820-2),  temperance  reform  was  begun  in 
earnest  (1826),  the  present  church  was  built  (1834), 
Arminian  churches  were  organized,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  great  discussions  that  resulted  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Presbyterian  church  into  the  Old  and 
New  School  branches,  were  waged,  and  that  sad 
event  itself  was  consummated  (1837).  This  church 
took  its  stand  with  the  Old  School  Branch. 

On  January  28th,  1836,  the  whole  community  was 
saddened  by  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Munson,  who  had  by  her  consistent  god- 
ly life,  her  evenly  disposition,  and  her  benevolent 
deeds  and  kindly  acts,  endeared  herself  to  all  the 
community.  Having  no  family,  she  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  mingle  a great  deal  with  the  people  ; 
and  she  was  always  found  where  there  was  sickness 
or  sorrow,  with  her  healing  balm.  Her  death  was 
felt  to  be  a heavy  stroke  on  the  whole  community. 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  held 
at  Muddy  Creek,  Feb.  5th,  1838,  Mr.  Munson  was 
released  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  this  church. 
The  church  asked  liberty  to  supply  itself  and  to  ap- 
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ply  outside  of  the  Presbytery  for  supplies,  which 
was  granted.  Presbytery  appointed  Mr.  Munson 
to  supply  this  church  until  the  Spring  meeting,  as 
much  time  as  he  and  they  should  agree  upon.  At 
the  Spring  or  April  meeting/Mr.  Munson  received 
and  accepted  a call  from  Centre  for  the  whole  of 
his  time. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Mr.  Walker  Called  and  Installed — His 
Release — His  Farewell  Sermon — His  Pastor- 
ate. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  Porters- 
ville,  June  26th,  1838,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Walker,  who 
had  been  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery, 
April  6th,  1830,  and  had  at  different  times  gone 
through  with  parts  of  trials,  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  He  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Plain 
Grove,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  July.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  first  sermon  he  preached  in  this  church. 
He  preached  the  same  sermon  that  he  had  delivered 
before  Presbytery,  for  licensure.  His  text  was 
Rom.  x : 4,  “For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.,,  This 
church  made  out  a call  (which  was  moderated  by 
Mr.  Munson),  and  sent  it  to  Presbytery,  by  the 
hand  of  John  McNees,  the  Presbytery  meeting  at 
Cross  Roads,  September  25th,  1838.  The  call  was 
for  all  of  Mr.  Walkers  time,  fixing  his  salary  at 
$ 400,  annually.  It  was  read  and  put  into  his  hands 
for  consideration.  The  next  day,  he  declared  his 
acceptance  ; and^  Heb.  vii : 25,  was  assigned  him  as 
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a subject  of  a discourse  to  be  delivered  as  a part  of 
trials  for  ordination.  Presbytery  met  again  in  But- 
ler, January  ist,  1839.  Mr.  Walker  preached  on 
the  subject  assigned  him.  The  discourse  was  con- 
sidered and  sustained  by  Presbytery,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  his  ordination  and  installation.  Rev. 
Loyal  Young  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon, 
Mr.  Munson  to  preside  and  charge  the  minister, 
and  Mr.  Agnew  to  charge  the  people.  Presbytery 
met  here  at  Plain  Grove,  on  April  2nd,  according  to 
adjournment,  at  12  o’clock,  M.  Mr.  Munson  was 
chosen  moderator  for  the  year,  and  Rev.  John  R. 
Agnew,  clerk.  The  members  present  were  : Rev. 
Messrs.  Abraham  Boyd,  Reid  Bracken,  John  Red- 
dick, John  Core,  John  Munson,  John  Coulter,  John 
Glenn,  Loyal  Young,  Samuel  Caldwell,  J.  W.  John- 
ston, J.  R.  Agnew  and  L.  R.  Me  Aboy.  Rev.  Gara 
Bishop  came  the  next  day.  Rev.  Robert  Me  Garrah, 
who  was  at  that  time  without  charge,  was  the  only 
minister  in  the  Presbytery  absent.  The  elders 
present  were:  James  Boyd,  Thompson  Me  Cosh, 
John  Patton,  Robert  Black,  David  Me  Junkin,  Mat- 
thew Me  Dowell,  Alexander  Hamilton,  William  Hill, 
Richard  Vandyke,  James  Patton,  James  Glenn  and 
William  Reddick.  This  was  not  the  Old  Erie  Pres- 
bytery that  had  ordained  and  installed  both  the  for- 
mer pastors.  On  Oct,  4th,  1820,  at  the  request  of 
the  Erie  Presbytery,  Synod  divided  that  Presbytery 
by  erecting  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny.  It  includ- 
ed all  the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  the  Erie 
Presbytery  that  lies  south  of  the  line,  commencing 
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at  the  mouth  of  Little  Neshannock  ; thence  up  Big 
Neshannock  to  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  ; thence 
up  Yellow  Creek  to  Hosack’s  Mill ; thence  along  the 
Mercer  Road  to  Franklin  ; north  of  Franklin  to  the 
mouth  of  French  Creek ; thence  up  the  Allegheny 
river  to  the  State  line.  This  new  Presbytery  includ- 
ed, at  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  following 
ministers  : John  Me  Pherrin,  Abraham  Boyd,  Rob- 
ert Me  Garrah,  Cyrus  Riggs,  Reid  Bracken,  John 
Reddick  and  John  Munson.  The  following  were 
their  churches  respectively  : Butler  and  Concord  ; 
Bull  Creek  and  Deer  Creek ; Rehoboth  and  Licking  ; 
Scrubgrass  and  Unity;  Nebo  and  Middlesex;  Slate 
Lick  and  Union  ; Plain  Grove  and  Centre  ; Ebenezer 
and  Bear  Creek.  The  first  meeting,  by  decree  of 
Synod,  was  held  in  Butler,  April  3rd,  1821.  This 
church  was  under  the  ecclesiastical  control  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Allegheny  until  1870,  after  the  reun- 
ion of  the  old  and  new  school  branches.  The  name 
was  then  changed  to  Butler  and  the  boundary  lines 
somewhat  readjusted.  But  to  return  : The  Presby- 
tery proceeded  to  ordain  and  install  Mr.  Walker,  the 
members  all  performing  the  duties  assigned  them. 
With  this  installation,  the  church  entered  on  its 
longest  and  most  pacific  pastorate.  If  ever  a man 
was  called  of  God  to  the  pastorate  of  a church,  that 
man  was  Mr.  Walker.  The  call  here  was  as  entirely 
without  his  seeking  as  a call  could  well  be.  He  had 
cast  himself  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  Lord,  as  that 
will  was  seen  in  the  call  of  the  people.  He  sought 
on]y  to  know  his  duty  that  he  might  perform  it. 
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After  being  called,  the  text  on  which  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  has  registered  his  earnest  desire  to 
know  only  what  is  duty.  That  text  is  Acts  x : 29, 
“Therefore  came  I unto  you  without  gainsaying,  as 
soon  as  I was  sent  for ; I ask  therefore  for  what  in- 
tent ye  have  sent  for  me  ?”  And  from  that  time  on 
throughout  his  long  pastorate  of  thirty-three  years, 
he  made  it  his  one  great  end  and  aim  to  know  duty 
and  do  duty.  And,  that  he  was  a faithful  servant, 
his  works  and  the  people  unanimously  testify.  Mr. 
Walker  and  his  newly  wedded  wife  moved  immedi- 
ately into  the  bounds  of  the  congregation,  after  re- 
ceiving the  call,  and  began  work,  October  14th, 
1838.  They  boarded  during  the  first  Winter  at 
Thomas  Me  Cune’s.  They  then  rented  a house 
near  Georgetown  where  they  lived  for  about  three 
years,  after  which  they  lived  across  the  creek  in 
John  C.  Me  Nees’  house  for  one  year. 

He  then  bought  eighteen  acres  of  land  from  Arch- 
ibald Armstrong,  on  which  he  first  built  a stable. 
They  lived  in  it,  during  the  Summer  his  first  house 
was  built.  His  first  house  was  a “cottage/'  a story 
and  a half  in  height.  It  was  burnt  down  in  April, 
1865,  having  taken  fire  from  the  kitchen  flue.  His 
library,  the  most  of  his  manuscript  sermons,  and 
many  other  valuables  were  lost.  He  rebuilt  his 
house,  during  the  Summer,  on  the  same  spot,  and 
there  he  resided  with  his  family,  till  he  resigned  the 
charge,  in  1872,  when  he  purchased  a farm,  near 
Portersville,  and  moved  to  it.  He  resided  there  un- 
til recently.  He  was  released  from  the  pastoral 
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charge  of  this  church  in  June,  1872.  He  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  effort  in  October,  1868,  to  get  the 
people  to  consent  to  a dissolution  of  the  pastoral  re- 
lation. The  vote  of  the  people,  on  that  occasion, 
was  quite  a decided  and  emphatic  declaration  not 
only  of  their  continued  esteem  for  him  and  confidence 
in  him,  but  of  their  feeling  that  his  labors  were  both 
edifying  and  acceptable.  They  could  not  feel  that 
his  work  was  yet  done  among  them.  The  conviction 
not  only  continued,  however,  but  grew  in  his  mind, 
that  he  ought  not  to  retain  the  charge  of  so  large 
and  important  a field  as  Plain  Grove,  in  his  declining 
years,  tenderly  as  he  was  attached  to  the  place,  and 
dearly  as  he  loved  the  people.  At  the  April  meet- 
ing (1872),  he  asked  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  pastor- 
al relation,  and  gave  his  reasons.  The  congregation 
was  cited  by  the  Presbytery  to  appear,  by  their  com- 
missioner, at  their  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  June,  and  show  cause  if  any  they 
have,  why  the  pastor’s  request  should  not  be  grant- 
ed. The  congregation  met  on  June  10th,  and  re- 
luctantly consented  to  the  dissolution.  They  passed 
the  following  resolution  : “That  while  the  congre- 

gation feels  constrained  to  acquiesce  in  the  request 
of  their  pastor,  on  account  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  him,  and  which  to  him  appear  satisfactory,  yet 
as  a people  we  feel  the  separation  to  be  an  affliction. 
Our  respect  and  love  for  him  as  a pastor,  and  confi- 
dence in  him  as  a religious  teacher,  remain  unabated.” 
The  resolution  is  short,  and,  to  some,  it  might  seem 
homely.  But  we  must  remember  that  Plain  Grove 
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is  not  a place  where  there  was  ever  preached  any  of 
“the  gospel  of  Gush.”  So  that  every  word  of  the 
above  resolution,  as  was  said  of  Webster’s  speeches 
weighs  a pound.  The  people  felt  what  they  said  in 
that  resolution  and  felt  it  profoundly.  They  really 
felt  that  the  separation  was  an  affliction . It  was  to 
them  really  like  losing  a dear  father.  True,  they 
hoped  to  see  him  again,  often  ; but  they  could  no 
longer  look  on  him  as  their  pastor.  Their  pastor 
was  to  be  some  stranger ; and  they  did  not  wish  to 
hear  and  follow  the  voice  of  strangers.  It  was  a 
feeling  akin  to  that  of  the  little  child  about  to  lose 
the  tender  care  of  a parent.  It  may  hope  still  to 
often  be  permitted  to  look  on  that  dear  face  again, 
but  the  hallowed  memories  and  tenderest  associa- 
tions are  about  to  receive  a break  ; no  more  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  parent’s  disinterested  love  and 
persistent  watchfulness.  The  little  child  under  such 
circumstances,  would  speak  its  emotional  experience 
if  not  in  words,  at  least  in  cries  and  tears  ; and  the 
echo  from  its  little  aching  heart  would  be,  in  lan- 
guage stronger  than  words,  that  it  is  to  it  a real 
affliction . So  it  was  that  Plain  Grove  felt,  on  re- 
leasing their  long  tried  and  faithful  pastor,  and  so 
they  spoke  out : “it  is  to  us  as  a people  a real  afflic- 
tion.” And  that  their  “respect  and  love  for  him  re- 
main unabated,”  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  no  visitor 
to  Plain  Grove  is  so  universally  welcomed  by  the 
people.  And  that  their  “confidence  in  him,  as  a 
religious  teacher,”  was  not  diminished,  needs  no 
proof,  further  than  the  narration  of  the  simple  fact, 
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that  his  word  yet,  on  any  subject,  stands  as  the  ipse 
dixit  of  an  authority  ; and  that  no  one  is  more  readi- 
ly and  gladly  welcomed  to  this  pulpit  than  he.  He 
finished  his  long  pastorate,  nominally  in  June,  1872, 
but  really  remained  the  pastor,  till  February,  1874, 
when  he  held  the  last  communion,  before  the  writer’s 
pastorate  began.  He  had  supplied  the  pulpit  the 
most  of  the  time  after  his  release  till  that  date,  and 
was  present  during  the  week  of  prayer  each  year, 
at  least  a part  of  the  time.  He  visited  the  sick,  and 
buried  the  dead.  On  July  14th,  1872,  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon.  A large  concourse  of  people 
gathered  to  hear  him.  He  chose  as  his  text  2d. 
Cor.  xiii : 11.  And  no  one  could  say  with  greater 
appropriateness  than  he,  at  the  close  of  his  work, 
in  the  words  of  the  text,  “Finally,  brethren,  farewell.” 
After  a touching  account  of  the  mutual  relation  be- 
tween himself  and  the  people,  and  the  work  accom- 
plished during  those  thirty-three  years,  dwelling 
with  much  tenderness  on  all  the  details,  he  wound 
up  with  an  earnest  exhortation  on  the  remaining 
words  of  the  text.  And  surely,  no  one  could  say 
with  such  force  as  he  to  this  people,  “be  of  good  com- 
fort, be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace  ; and  the  God  of 
love  and  peace  shall  be  with  yon.”  Every  heart  re- 
sponded, out  of  deep  emotions,  Farewell  ! It  was 
a happy  conclusion  to  a long  pastorate, — a pastorate 
as  long  as  the  average  length  of  human  life. 

His  was  a • quiet  pastorate . — He  sounded  no 
trumpet,  he  made  no  pretensions,  but  hid  behind 
the  cross,  and  sought  to  give  God  all  the  glory. 
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He  made  no  attempts  at  brilliancy,  either  in  his 
preaching,  or  in  his  general  work.  He  permitted 
no  parade  of  what  he  was  doing  to  be  made  in  those 
columns  of  the  religious  press,  that  by  common 
consent,  in  these  days,  are  too  much  devoted  to 
ministerial  and  church  “blowing”  or  “puffing.”  He 
shrank  from  that  spirit  that  possesses  too  many, 
even  in  the  church,  that  would  gloat  in  self-gratula- 
tion  over  their  own  great  and  mighty  deeds  ; a spir- 
it that  possessed  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  he  walked  in 
the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  spake 
and  said,  “Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I have 
built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?”  (Dan- 
iel iv:  29,  30.)  He  was  laboring  and  accomplishing 
good  results  when  it  might  have  seemed  to  others, 
that  there  was  nothing  doing.  His  work  was  like 
the  deep  water  that  moves  silently,  without  any  dash 
or  splash,  but  carries  with  it  its  great  volumes  to 
contribute  to  the  ocean,  as  compared  with  the  rush 
and  roar  of  the  mountain  streamlet,  as  it  splashes 
down  its  steep  declivity. 

His  was  a laborious  pastorate . Although  Mr. 
Walker  worked  quietly,  yet  he  worked.  For  prob- 
ably twenty-five  years  of  his  pastorate,  the  habit 
was  to  have  two  sermons  each  Sabbath  day,  with 
but  a short  intermission,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, between  them.  And  Mr.  Walker  was  a faith- 
ful student,  making  most  laborious  and  careful 
effort  to  prepare  for  his  pulpit  work.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing  out  his  sermons  and  memori- 
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zing  them.  Besides  this,  the  congregation  extended 
originally  over  much  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  five  surrounding  Presbyterian  churches.  He 
did,  especially  in  his  earlier  ministry,  an  immense 
amount  of  pastoral  and  catechetical  work.  He  had 
often  long  distances  to  go  to  attend  ecclesiastical 
and  other  meetings.  The  Presbytery,  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  pastorate,  extended  over  a much  wider 
territory  than  now,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  addi- 
tional labor  involved  in  attending  the  meetings  was 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  Mr.  Walker  had  not 
a rugged  physical  constitution  ; and  the  wonder  is 
that  he  did  not  utterly  break  down  in  his  early  min- 
istry. Many  predicted  that  he  could  not  live  five 
years.  During  the  Winter  of  1839-40,  there  was 
a great  deal  of  sickness  and  a good  many  deaths, 
and  some  deeply  solemn  scenes.  One  is  spoken  of 
as  sadly  deeply  solemn.  It  was  that  of  a young 
married  man  whom  Mr.  Walker  visited  frequently 
and  endeavored  to  point  to  the  Lamb  of  God.  On 
his  death-bed,  in  the  midst  of  his  agonies,  he  re- 
plied to  his  pastor,  “O  that  I were  only  as  certain 
of  heaven  as  I am  that  I will  die  !”  The  heavy 
drain  upon  the  nerve-forces  of  an  anxious  and  sym- 
pathetic pastor  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  pass  through  them. 

His  zvas  a peaceful  pastorate . There  were  no 

schisms,  no  divisions,  and,  probably,  as  little  wran- 
gling or  quarrelling,  as  ever  characterized  a pastorate 
of  similar  length.  There  were  no  high  tides  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  — no  overflowing  zeal — a zeal 
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not  according  to  knowledge ; nor  did  the  stream 
ever  go  dry.  There  was  always  present  a full  cur- 
rent of  religious  life,  and  a reliable,  earnest,  work- 
ing piety.  This  church  moved  on  peacefully  and 
harmoniously  through  this  long  pastorate,  even 
though  there  were  occasions  that  sorely  tried  the  sta- 
bility of  pastorates  all  over  the  land.  The  excite- 
ments and  strifes  engendered  by  the  civil  war  did 
not  seriously  affect  the  relation  of  pastor  and  peo- 
ple here.  They  were,  instead,  only  drawn  nearer  to- 
gether. The  confidence  and  attachment  of  the 
people  for  their  pastor  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
the  salary  was  raised  from  six  hundred  dollars  be- 
fore and  during  the  war  to  one  thousand  dollars 
after  the  war  had  closed. 

It  was  a successful  pastorate.  Although  Rich  Hill 
(1840)  and  Centreville  (1854)  and  Leesburgh  (1856) 
Presbyterian  churches  were  organized  since  Mr. 
Walker’s  settlement,  in  all  taking  fifty  members 
from  this  church  in  one  stroke,  and  very  mate- 
rially narrowing  the  limits  of  its  territory  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  ; and  though  churches  of  sister 
denominations  were  organized  in  close  all  around 
old  Plain  Grove,  yet  still  from  the  time  of  his  set- 
tlement till  February,  1874,  (the  last  communion 
held  before  the  next  pastorate  began),  there  were 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  on  cer- 
tificate, one  hundred  and  eighty-three  persons,  and 
on  examination,  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  per- 
sons, making  a total  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
persons  received  by  this  church  during  the  thirty- 
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five  years  of  Dr.  Walker’s  ministry,  This  is  an 
average  of  more  than  sixteen  a year. 

But  Mr.  Walker’s  success  as  a pastor  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  figures.  His  work,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Woods  and  Munson,  consisted  largely  in  foundation- 
laying. These  three  men  have  left  an  impress  on 
this  whole  surrounding  community  that  the  light  of 
eternity  alone  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  fully. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Prayer  and  the  Spirit  of  Missions  — The 
Womans’  Missionary  Society — Funds  Contrib- 
uted. 


The  fact  has  already  been  told  that  this  early  set- 
tlement and  the  church,  in  its  early  history,  were 
characterized  by  a spirit  of  prayerfulness.  There 
were  frequent  cottage  prayer-meetings,  in  the  early 
as  well  as  in  the  later  history  of  the  church.  It 
was  the  habit  for  the  congregation  to  assemble  for 
prayer  on  Sabbath  days  when  the  minister  was  ab- 
sent, all  through  the  history  of  the  church.  There 
were  occasional  womans’  prayer-meetings,  in  the 
early  and  later  times.  There  was  constant  and  earn- 
est family  and  secret  prayer.  Out  of  all  this  in 
later  years,  grew  the  regular  Wednesday  eve- 
ning prayer-meeting.  At  least  in  the  later  history 
of  the  church,  there  were  young  men’s  prayer-meet- 
ings started,  which  were  kept  up  for  longer  or  short- 
er periods,  and  with  greater  or  less  efficiency  and 
interest.  There  were  more  or  less  frequent  school- 
house  prayer-meetings  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
congregation,  at  least  in  the  late  history  of  the 
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church.  From  1874  to  1879,  a regular  Sabbath 
evening  prayer-meeting  was  maintained  in  the 
church,  with  considerable  interest.  The  Monthly 
Concert  of  Prayer,  of  which  considerable  was  said 
in  a preceding  chapter,  is  deserving  of  special 
notice  in  this  connection.  The  spirit  of  prayer  is 
the  spirit  of  missions,  just  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel.  When  Solomon  dedicated  the  Temple,  his 
prayer  to  God  was  not  for  Israel  only.  It  compre- 
hended “the  stranger  that  is  not  of  thy  people  Is- 
rael, but  cometh  out  of  a far  country,  for  thy  name’s 
sake.”  And  the  prayer  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Son,  by  the  eternal  decree  of  the  Father,  is,  “Ask 
of  me  and  I will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  in- 
heritance and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  possession.”  And  our  Lord  Himself  has 
taught  the  whole  church  to  pray,  “Thy  Kingdom 
come  ; thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 
Here  is  the  spirit  of  prayer  ; and  here  is  the  spirit 
of,  missions.  They  are  one  and  the  same  spirit,  be- 
cause they  are  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  To  study 
the  history  of  prayer  movements  is  to  study  the 
history  of  missionary  movements.  But  the  Monthly 
Concert  of  Prayer  was  organized  for  a specific  pur- 
pose. The  people  assembled  once  a month  to  pray 
specifically  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Where- 
ever  the  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  was  observed, 
therefore,  we  would  expect  to  find  the  missionary 
spirit.  Reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  we  would 
expect  to  find  the  church  of  Plain  Grove  endued 
with  the  spirit  of  missions.  It  owes  its  existence, 
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under  God,  to  missionaries  ; for  probably  the  first 
preaching  done  in  the  early  settlement,  here,  was 
done  by  the  young  missionaries,  Macurdy  and  Stock- 
ton,  on  their  missionary  tour  to  the  Lake.  And 
the  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Lee,  at  the  ordination 
and  installation  of  Mr.  Woods,  was,  no  doubt,  a 
missionary  sermon ; for  he  preached  on  Christ’s 
missionary  commission  to  the  church.  The  early 
revivals  of  religion  in  this  country  that  have  been 
outlined  in  a preceding  chapter,  were  followed  by  a 
general  awakening  of  missionary  interest  ; and  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  awakening  that  this  church 
was  gathered  and  organized.  As  early  as  Novem- 
ber, 1796,  the  New  York  Missionary  Society  was 
formed.  A few  months  later,  The  Northern  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  organized,  embracing  the  region 
in  Northern  New  York.  In  May,  1797,  the  Con- 
necticut General  Association  formed  itself  into  a 
missionary  society.  The  following  year,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  was  instituted.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green 
wrote  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  New  York  Mission- 
ary Magazine,  that  a kindred  society  would  have 
been  organized  in  that  city,  in  1798,  had  they  not 
been  deterred  by  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever. 
This  missionary  zeal  promoted  fraternal  feelings 
and  hearty  cooperation  among  the  different  denomi- 
nations. The  New  York  Society  assisted  the  feeble 
Baptist  churches  to  support  a Baptist  missionary 
to  the  Indians  of  Central  New  York.  This  society 
also  adopted  a plan  for  social  prayer,  appointing  the 
second  Wednesday  evening  of  each  month  to  be 
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observed  as  a season  for  concert  of  prayer.  In 
this  movement  the  Reformed  Dutch,  the  Baptist, 
and  the  Presbyterian  churches  all  united.  They 
caught  the  spirit  from  the  original  institution  of  the 
Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer,  as  it  was  conceived  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  missionary,  Carey,  in  1784. 
In  May,  1802,  a more  general  missionary  movement 
was  set  on  foot ; for  the  General  Assembly,  at  its 
meeting  at  that  time,  appointed  a Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Missions,  which  proved  to  be  the  germ  of 
our  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  In 
1816,  the  “Committee”  was  increased  in  numbers, 
and  its  name  changed  to  “The  Board  of  Missions.” 

It  is  thought  that  the  missionary  spirit,  by  which 
the  fathers  of  Western  Pennsylvania  were  animat- 
ed, hastened  the  erection  of  the  Synod  of  Pitts- 
burgh. At  any  rate,  immediately  after  its  organiza- 
tion, at  its  first  meeting,  held  in  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Pittsburgh,  on  September  29th, 
1802,  the  Synod  resolved,  “That  the  Synod  of  Pitts- 
burgh shall  be  styled  the  Western  Missionary  So- 
ciety.” In  a second  resolution,  the  Synod  declared 
that  “The  object  of  the  Missionary  Society  is  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  new  settlements,  the  Indian  tribes, 
and,  if  need  be,  among  some  of  the  interior  inhab- 
itants, where  they  are  not  able  to  support  the  gos- 
pel.” 

A Synodical  magazine  was  at  once  established 
to  promote  and  deepen  the  interest  in  mission 
work.  It  was  called  “The_  Western  Missionary 
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Magazine.”  Twelve  members  of  Synod  were  ap- 
pointed to  edit  it  and  superintend  its  publication. 
To  take  charge  of  and  manage  its  mission  work,  the 
Synod  established  a Board  of  Trust.  It  was  a sort 
of  executive  committee  on  the  work  of  missions, 
and  attended  to  all  the  missionary  business  of  the 
Synod  in  the  interim  of  Synodical  meetings.  The 
Synod  was  harmonious,  united  and  earnest  in  this 
work.  Its  ablest  men  were  most  conspicuous  for 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause.  And  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  deep  interest  felt  in  missions,  it  may 
be  noted  that  it  was  the  habit  in  the  Synod,  during 
the  whole  period  in  which  it  conducted  its  work 
through  its  Board  of  Trust,  to  appoint  a member  to 
preach  a sermon  before  them,  on  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions ; and  after  the  sermon,  a collection  was  lifted 
for  the  cause.  One  fact  more  may  be  mentioned, 
most  worthy  of  record  by  the  historian,  and  of  emu- 
lation by  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  our  day.  It  be- 
speaks the  deep  interest  felt  in  the  great  work  com- 
mitted to  their  trust.  That  fact  is,  that  these 
fathers  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  each  morning, 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Synod,  at  six  o’clock  to 
unite  in  prayer. 

In  these  beginnings  of  missionary  work,  engaged 
in  by  the  different  organizations  already  named, 
their  efforts  were  all  directed  to  two  different  ob- 
jects, viz  : the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  new  white  set- 
tlements on  the  frontier.  This  was  distinctly  stated 
in  one  of  the  resolutions  (already  quoted)  adopted 
by  the  Synod  at  the  time  of  its  organization. 
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With  these  gleanings  before  us,  we  cannot  fail  to 
know  something  of  the  fervid  missionary  spirit  that 
pervaded  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the  Synod 
of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  here  the  seed  was  sown,  and  it 
is  here  we  must  look  for  the  germ  of  our  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  The  Synod  conducted  its  own 
missionary  operations  among  the  Indians  and  in  the 
new  settlements  till  1829.  It  then  transferred  the 
immediate  supervision  and  control  of  its  work  to 
the  General  Assembly’s  Board  of  Missions. 

Owing  to  persistent  opposition  and  constant  fric- 
tion with  other  societies,  to  which  the  Assembly’s 
Board  was  subjected,  its  efficiency  was  far  from 
what  could  be  desired.  In  1828,  the  General  As- 
sembly reorganized  the  Board  and  sanctioned  and 
encouraged  its  entering  on  the  prosecution  of  a 
more  “efficient  and  extended  plan  of  operation, 
suited  in  its  extent  to  the  moral  necessities  and  re- 
sources of  this  great  and  rising  country,  and,  in  its 
individual  form  and  character,  to  the  feelings  of  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.”  To  this  re- 
organized Board  the  Synod  transferred  its  cherished 
work  the  following  year  as  already  said. 

This  general  survey  of  the  missionary  history  of 
the  times  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  this  church  lived  during  those  years, 
and  to  see  the  channels  through  which  came  the 
leaven  of  missionary  zeal  that  has  been  leavening 
the  whole  lump  and  preparing  the  church  for  ac- 
complishing better  and  still  better  work. 

How  early  in  this  church’s  history  it  began  to 
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contribute  to  the  cause  of  missions,  we  have  now 
no  means  of  knowing  certafnly.  There  is  no  col- 
umn, representing  such  contributions,  in  the  statis- 
tical reports  made  either  to  Presbytery  or  Synod, 
till  the  year  1820.  The  report  of  that  year  com- 
bines the  contribution  of  this  church  with  that  of 
Centre.  The  whole  sum  is  thirteen  dollars.  The 
reports  of  the  years  following  1820  show  that  con- 
tributions were  made  to  this  cause.  In  1827,  the 
stated  clerks  of  Presbyteries  were  directed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  funds  contributed  for  “Foreign 
Missions''  and  those  contributed  for  “Domestic  Mis- 
sions." 

In  that  year,  there  seems  to  have  been  a special 
effort  made  by  this  church  to  raise  funds  for  foreign 
missions.  An  old  subscription  paper  carried  by  dea- 
con John  Me  Nees,  dated  September  29th,  1827,  is 
still  extant.  It  reads  : «“We  the  undersigned  do  pay 
the  sums  annexed  to  our  names  to  John  Me  Nees, 
collector  of  funds,  for  the  use  of  foreign  missions." 
Seven  persons  paid  one  dollar,  each  ; three  persons, 
fifty  cents,  each ; nine  persons,  twenty-five  cents, 
each  ; and  ten  persons,  twelve  and  one-half  cents, 
each.  The  whole  amount  paid  to  “collector"  Mc- 
Nees  was  twelve  dollars.  There  were,  without  any 
doubt,  a number  of  other  papers  circulated  by  “col- 
lectors of  funds,"  as  John  Me  Nees'  paper  is  signed 
only  by  the  Me  Neeses,  Jacks,  Kelleys,  Jamiesons, 
Stewarts,  Humphries,  Hendersons,  and  Stevensons. 
In  the  statistical  report  made  to  the  Presbytery  in 
April  of  the  following  year,  this  church  and  Centre 
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are  credited  with  having  contributed  ninety-two 
dollars. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  was  at  that  time  in  existence,  having 
been  organized  in  1810.  Contributions  lifted  for 
foreign  missions,  by  this  church,  may  have  been 
sent  to  this  Board.  It  is  thought  highly  probable 
however,  that  all  monies  contributed  for  that  pur- 
pose were  expended  on  the  Indian  missions  of  our 
land.  Not  satisfied  with  these  narrow  limits  of 
missionary  work  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  soon  be- 
gan an  enterprise,  the  moral  sublimity  of  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  in  the  light  of  succeeding  his- 
tory. 

At  its  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  on  October  21st, 
1831,  a report  full  of  bold  and  inspiring  spirit  was 
adopted ; and  the  resolution  was  passed,  “that  it  is 
expedient  forthwith  to  establish  a Society  or  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  on  such  a plan  as  will  admit 
of  the  cooperation  of  such  parts  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  as  may  think  proper  to  unite  with  it  in 
the  great  and  important  concern.”  The  first  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Society  adopted  by  the 
Synod  is  as  follows  : “This  Society  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  ministers,  sessions,  and  churches  of 
the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh,  together  with  those  of 
any  other  Synod  or  Synods,  Presbytery  or  Presby- 
teries, that  may  hereafter  formally  unite  with  them, 
and  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  States.” 
Rev.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  corre- 
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sponding  secretary.  This  office  he  held  till  August 
25th,  1836.  His  successor,  Hon.  Walter  Lowrie, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause,  was  then  induced  to  accept  the  secretaryship. 
His  intelligent,  unselfish,  and  enthusiastic  interest 
in  the  cause,  his  great  strength  of  will,  systematic 
business  habits  and  executive  ability,  together  with 
his  liberal  contributions  to  the  cause,  had  pointed 
him  out  as  the  man  above  all  others  for  the  position. 
He  was  the  means,  under  God,  of  carrying  the  work 
through  many  and  almost  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. This  Society  had  prosecuted  its  work  for 
nearly  six  years  from  the  time  of  its  organization, 
when  it  transferred  its  missions  and  funds  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  the  General  As- 
sembly established  in  1837.  Here  it  has  since 
remained  and  has  been  carried  on  to  the  honor  and 
credit  of  the  whole  church,  and  to  the  praise  of 
God’s  glorious  grace.  To  this  Synodical  Society, 
afterwards  the  Assembly’s  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, this  church  has  sent  its  contributions,  and 
in  the  good  work  of  the  Board,  has  ever  had  its 
humble  part. 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  subscription  paper 
of  “collector”  McNees,  already  spoken  of,  is  that 
twelve  out  of  the  twenty-nine  subscribers  were 
women.  We  see  by  the  contributions  to  the  cause, 
that,  at  that  stage  in  the  church’s  history,  it  had 
truly  conceived  the  missionary  spirit,  and  was  likely, 
at  any  favorable  time,  to  bring  forth  the  twin  effort 
of  the  male  and  the  female  missionary  enterprise. 
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Such  gleanings  are  a kind  of  prophecy  of  future  do- 
ings,— a sort  of  shadow  cast  before  coming  events. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  this  church  has  been  a 
growing  one.  The  statistical  reports  of  this  church 
show  a healthful  increase,  in  the  contributions.  It 
is  true,  there  is  the  ebb  as  well  as  the  flow  ; but  on 
the  whole,  thefe  has  been  a marked  advance.  The 
most  fruitful  means  of  this  improvement  is,  without 
much  ground  for  doubt,  the  Womans’  Missionary 
Society.  There  is  no  institution  connected  with 
this  church’s  history  more  deserving  of  notice  or 
more  worthy  of  honorable  mention  than  this  society. 
Its  members  have  sought  no  credit,  have  coveted 
no  honor,  and  have  asked  for  no  recognition.  They 
have  sought  simply  to  serve  their  Master  in  humble 
obedience  to  His  command,  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.” 
Not  feeling  the  divine  call  to  go  in  person  to  the 
destitute,  they  set  about  earnestly  to  do  what  they 
could  to  send  and.  support  those  divinely  called  to 
the  work.  What  these  women  have  done  will  be  a 
lasting  memorial  of  them  ; and  whether  fully  record- 
ed in  the  books  of  men  or  not,  it  will  go  down  to 
eternity  in  the  Records  of  Heaven. 

At  the  February  communion,  held  on  Sabbath, 
February  20th,  1848,  Rev.  Henry  Webber,  pastor 
of  the  church  of  North  Sewickly,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Beaver,  assisted  the  pastor  of  this  church,  Rev. 
R.  B.  Walker.  On  Monday,  February  21st,  at  the 
close  of  the  regular  services,  the  pastor  asked  the 
women  of  the  congregation  to  remain  for  a lit- 
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tie  while,  as  it  was  proposed  that  a short  confer- 
ence with  them  be  held,  on  the  subject  of  missions. 
Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Webber  both  made  short  but 
earnest  addresses,  urging  the  women  to  try  to  lay 
up  a portion  of  their  earnings  for  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions. The  names  of  all  the  women  present,  who 
were  willing  to  become  members  of  a woman’s  mis- 
sionary society,  were  subscribed  to  a paper  and  the 
amounts  they  were  severally  willing  to  pledge 
themselves  to  give  to  the  cause,  were  put  opposite 
their  respective  names.  It  was  a new  thing  to 
them,  and  they  entered  into  it  with  much  fear  and 
trembling.  Many  of  them  feared  they  had  taken 
on  them  a responsibility  they  could  not  discharge. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Me  Cune  subscribed  one  dollar  that 
day  to  the  cause.  She  said,  on  returning  home,  she 
did  not  know  whether  she  would  be  able  to  pay  it  or 
not.  Before  the  time  came  round  for  collecting  the 
amounts  subscribed,  she  had  gone  to  her  reward. 
Her  two  daughters  paid  the  amount,  and  have  not 
only  kept  her  subscription  up  ever  since,  but  have 
very  materially  increased  it.  All  the  others,  whose 
faith  did  not  fail  them,  found  that  the  Lord  could 
provide.  On  June  31st,  of  the  same  year,  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  above  named  paper,  held  another 
meeting  and  completed  their  organization,  adopting 
a constitution  and  electing  officers.  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Denniston,  was  chosen  president,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Me  Cune  vice-president,  Mrs.  Catharine  Me  Cune 
secretary,  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Me  Nees  treasurer. 
Mr.  Walker  was  given  power  to  appoint  collectors 
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and  was  asked  to  furnish  them  with  their  subscrip- 
tion papers.  The  society  then  adjourned  to  meet 
on  Monday  following  the  Spring  communion. 

The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  society  made 
the  following  provisions  : — 

Art.  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Female 
Missionary  Society  of  Plain  Grove  congregation. 

Art.  2.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to 
collect  and  pay  over  funds  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  to  the  destitute 
in  our  own  country. 

Art.  3.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist 
of  a President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  keep  a faithful  account  of  all  monies  received, 
and  to  pay  over  the  same  according  to  the  order  of 
the  society. 

Art.  5.  Any  female,  on  paying  into  the  funds  of 
this  society,  fifty  cents,  shall  become  a member  of 
the  same. 

Art.  6.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  shall 
be  held  on  the  Monday  immediately  following  the 
communion  held  in  this  church  in  the  winter  season, 
at  which  time  and  place,  the  officers  shall  be  elected. 

Art.  7.  A meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  Monday 
after  the  communion  in  June,  when  eight  collec- 
tresses  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
solicit  funds  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer, 
on  or  before  the  October  communion  in  this  church. 

Art.  8.  The  funds  collected  by  this  society  shall 
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be  for  the  most  part  given  to  the  General  Assembly’s 
Boards  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  but  by 
a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  a 
meeting  regularly  called,  they  may  be  given  to  any 
other  benevolent  object  in  favor  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian church. 

Art.  9.  The  meetings  of  this  society  shall  be 
opened  and  closed  with  prayer. 

Mr.  Walker  was  always  ready  with  a helping  hand 
in  the  transaction  of  the  business.  “Collectress  pa- 
pers” were  prepared  and  distributed,  the  funds  were 
all  gathered  and  sent  to  the  Mission  Boards,  and  all 
was  done  so  quietly  that  an  outsider  would  have 
known  nothing  about  the  existence  of  such  a socie- 
ty. A contribution  was  gathered  every  year  since 
the  society  was  organized,  for  the  “Foreign” 
or  “Domestic”  Board,  and  in  seven  of  these  years, 
one  for  each  Board.  Early  in  the  year  1876, 
the  pastor  corresponded  with  Miss  S.  Loring 
about  visiting  this  church  and  endeavoring  to 
arouse  a deeper  interest  in  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions. He  suggested  that  other  neighboring  church- 
es might  also  receive  a visit  kindly  from  her,  and 
that,  if  she  were  willing,  he  would  correspond  with 
them  on  the  subject.  On  receiving  a favorable  re- 
sponse, he  addressed  a letter  to  each  pastor  or  ses- 
sion in  the  Presbytery  on  the  matter.  He  received 
encouraging  replies  from  nearly  all  of  them.  Ar- 
rangements were  then  made,  and  Miss  Loring  be- 
gan work  in  the  churches  of  the  Presbytery  in  May. 
She  succeeded  in  organizing  societies  in  nearly  all 
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of  them.  The  society  in  this  church  was  reorgan- 
ized and  the  new  constitution  adopted. 

A convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  societies 
in  the  Presbytery  met  at  Sunbury,  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery,  on  June  27th  and 
28th,  and  organized  the  Womans'  Presbyterial  Mis- 
sionary Society,  to  which  the  society  of  this  church 
has  since  been  auxiliary. 

No  records  of  this  society’s  doings  have  been 
preserved  till  since  its  reorganization,  so  that  we 
cannot  know  certainly  what  the  whole  amount  of 
money  contributed  during  its  existence  is.  But  ac- 
knowledgements from  the  Boards  to  the  year  1882 
can  be  shown  for  $2701.11.  Besides  this,  it  is 
known  that  the  society  has  sent  missionary  boxes 
to  the  West,  and  has  made  other  contributions  not 
included  in  the  amount  given  above.  In  1878  (June 
29th,)  three  Mission  Bands  were  organized  among 
the  children  of  the  church.  In  1880,  their  contribu- 
tions had  reached  over  $ 40.  In  that  year  a young 
ladies’  Mission  Circle  was  organized  which  promises 
to  be  a quite  efficient  means  of  developing  the  mis- 
sionary spirit. 

It  is  thought  that  this  Womans’  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  one  of  the  oldest  ones  west  of  the  Alleghe- 
ney  Mountains  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  or,  in- 
deed, in  any  church,  that  has  kept  up  its  organiza- 
tion and  has  contributed  from  year  to  year  to  the 
cause  of  missions.  Many  of  its  original  members  and, 
indeed,  many  of  its  later  ones,  have  gone  to  their  re- 
ward ; but  the  Lord  has  faithfully  raised  up  others 
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to  take  their  places,  and  the  older  it  gets,  the  more 
firmly  it  becomes  established.  Just  what  the  exis- 
tence of  such  societies  may  have  had  to  do  in  influ- 
encing the  general  uprising  among  women  that  has 
swept  like  a tidal  wave  over  the  whole  church,  and 
has  gone  even  into  other  denominations,  we  cannot 
know.  Womans’  work  has  given  a mighty  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  missions.  Take  courage,  ye  Marys 
and  Marthas,  and  be  of  good  cheer.  You  shall  one 
day  reap,  if  you  faint  not : and  doubtless  you  will 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  your  sheaves 
with  you. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  money 
contributed  each  year  by  the  society,  and  the  Board 
to  which  it  was  sent,  from  the  organization  till  1882  : 
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1857 

58.50 

1865 
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1873 

83.45 
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56.39 

1858 

57.65 

53.70 

1866 

55.75 

1874 

90.36 

1850 

49.50 

54.51 
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1867 

74.61 

1875 
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52.58 
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52.25 
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55.64 
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45.62 
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56.00 
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27.55 

49.14 

1855 

56.00 

1861 

60.85 

1872 

84.00 

1880 

41.63 

1856 

j 58.50 

1881 

55.39 

7414 

1 

1 

1882 

145.99 

31.60 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


First  Death  and  Burial  — The  Graveyard  — 
Secular  Schools  — War  of  1812  — Changes  in 
the  “ Constitution”  — “Year  Without  a Sum- 
mer' ' — Minutes  of  Congregational  Meetings 
— The  Sabbath  School. 


As  we  saw  in  chapter  IV,  the  first  death  in  this 
community  was  that  of  John  Nuel  who  lived  on  the 
farm  now  owned  in  part  by  James  Boyd.  It  took 
place  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  the  morning  of 
April  14th,  1801.  Mr.  Nuel  was  buried  on  his  farm 
in  the  woods.  The  grave  is  enclosed  by  a paling 
fence  not  far  from  Marcus  Forrest's  home.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Satterfield, 
a licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  who  had 
preached  here  at  Plain  Grove  on  the  fourth  Sabbath 
of  January  preceding.  Soon  afterwards  the  church- 
yard was  opened  and  made  ready  for  the  burial  of 
the  dead.  The  first  person  buried  in  this  church- 
yard was  a man  who  died  in  the  Muddy  Creek  re- 
gion. David  Jamieson,  a son  of  Robert  Jamieson, 
was  the  first  person  from  this  immediate  communi- 
ty that  was  buried  here. 
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In  the  very  early  history  of  this  region,  there 
were,  of  course,  no  secular  schools  to  which  par- 
ents could  send  their  children.  Probably  as  early 
as  1800,  a family  here  and  there  opened  their 
house  and  took  in  a few  scholars  who  were  taught 
a few  of  the  common  branches  for  a short  term 
along  with  their  own  children.  Joseph  Campbell 
is  said  to  have  “kept  school”  in  this  way  in  his 
own  house.  There  was  probably  a school  of  this 
kind  in  each  of  the  neighborhoods  at  first.  Not  lat- 
er than  1803,  a school-house  was  built  in  the  set- 
tlement about  three  miles  north  of  the  church,  it 
was  constructed  after  the  usual  primitive  style,  of 
round  logs  with  clapboard  roof,  huge  mud  and  stick 
chimney  in  the  end,  and  windows  of  oiled  linen  or 
greased  paper.  Andrew  Denniston  was  the  first 
teacher  that  taught  a school  in  it.  About  the  same 
time,  or  shortly  afterwards,  a school-house  of  the 
same  kind  was  built  on  Robert  Jamieson’s  farm. 
The  site  is  east  of  Samuel  Armstrong’s  house,  on 
the  hill.  William  George  was  probably  the  first 
teacher  who  taught  a school  in  this  house.  About 
the  same  time'  a house  of  similar  style  was  built  in 
the  neighborhood  of  William  George  and  Thomas 
Taylor.  A man  named  Mitchell,  it  is  thought,  was 
the  first  teacher.  Another  house  for  the  same  pur- 
pose was  built  on  Charles  Martin’s  farm,  quite  ear- 
ly. A man  named  Guriy  (Gourly)  was  an  early, 
probably  the  first,  teacher.  There  were  similar 
houses  built  about  the  same  time  as  the  earliest 
ones  above  named,  on  the  other  side  of  Slippery 
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Rock  creek.  Wherever  neighborhoods  Ailed  up 
with  settlers,  there  sprang  up  the  inevitable  school- 
house.  They  were  usually  occupied  for  a short 
time  in  the  winter  season  only.  The  schools  were 
sustained  by  subscription,  and*  of  course,  were  not 
public.  This  system  continued  till  1834,  when  the 
free  school  law  was  passed.  All  are  familiar  with 
the  management  of  schools  under  this  law. 

“School  Master”  Robb  taught  the  “Jamieson 
school”  in  the  Winter  c3f  1805-6.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a man  of  some  peculiarities,  and  many 
a trick  was  played  on  him.  As  the  holidays  drew 
near,  a plan  was  concocted  to  “bar  him  out”  after 
the  fashion  of  “ye  olden  time.”  He  became 
aware  of  the  plot,  and  determined  to  frustrate  it. 
He  did  not  leave  the  house  either  night  or  day.  He 
arranged  to  have  his  meals  carried  to  him  at  night. 
His  determined  scholars  di'd  not  give  it  up,  however; 
and  on  the  ninth  day  of  theseige,  they  succeeded  in 
driving  him  out  by  ascending  the  roof,  and  drop- 
ping a quantity  of  brimstone  down  the  chimney  into 
the  fire,,  and  holding  a hunting  shirt  tightly  over 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  Poor  Robb  was  outwitted. 
He  strove  in  vain  to  get  sufficient  fresh  air  into  the 
house  to  counteract  and  drive  out  the  sulphuric 
fumes  that  came  in  clouds  from  his  huge  wood  fire. 
He  finally  rushed  out  coughing  and  sputtering,  the 
vanquished  victim  of  their  determined  efforts  to 
bring  him  to  terms.  The  boys  coolly  remarked 
that  they  “guessed  he  smelled  the  lower  regions 
pretty  fast.” 
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Alexander  Me  Bride,  in  his  young  manhood, 
while  teaching  one  of  these  early  schools,  found 
himself  one  morning  successfully  “barred  out/’  and 
his  scholars  in  defiant  possession  of  the  house. 
After  endeavoring  in  vain  to  get  in  at  the  door,  he 
prepared  himself  well  with  good  tough  rods,  climbed 
to  the  roof  and  descended  the  chimney  into  the  school 
room,  in  spite  of  the  smoke  and  the  streams  of 
sparks  stirred  up  by  the  boys  in  their  desperate  ef- 
forts to  drive  him  back  up  and  out.  It  is  supposed 
that  before  a final  adjustment  of  the  trouble  was 
reached,  the  boys  were  truly  sorry  the  door  had 
been  so  thoroughly  barred  that  they  themselves 
were  unable  to  speedily  use  it.  Their  irate  “school 
master”  was  in  and  they  themselves  could  not  get 
out.  Imagination  will  readily  picture  the  scenes 
that  followed. 

History  must  give  this  community  credit  for  in- 
bred  and  thorough  patriotism.  It  has  given  quite 
largely  of  its  best  bone  and  sinew  and  even  of  its 
blood  to  our  country’s  defense.  During  the  Revo- 
lution, this  region  was  a wilderness  ; no  soldiers 
went  out  to  that  war  from  homes  and  firesides  here, 
at  the  country’s  call.  Yet,  when  this  community 
was  first  forming,  it  could  count,  among  its  early 
settlers,  at  least  seven  men  who  had  faced  the 
British  steel,  amid  untold  hardships,  in  that  long, 
wearisome  struggle.  There  were  probably  others 
whose  records  as  soldiers  have  not  come  down  to 
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us;  and  there  were  doubtless  many  others  whose 
friends  had  been  out  in  that  war. 

The  new  community  of  Plain  Grove  was  now  ex- 
empt from  military  duty  till  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  broke  out,  in  1812.  Its  wild  alarms 
spread  like  wildfire  all  over  the  region  south  of 
Lake  Erie,  as  the  British  threatened  to  land  on  the 
soil  of  Pennsylvania.  Nearly  every  able-bodied 
man  in  this  whole  region  enlisted  and  marched  to 
Erie.  How  many  were  out  from  this  community, 
we  have  ho  means  of  knowing  with  certainty/  The 
following  named  persons  are  remembered  even  at 
this  late  date,  as  among  those  who  took  up  arms  in 
their  country’s  defense:  Captain  James  Denniston ; 
John,  James  and  Thomas  Me  Common  ; Thomas  and 
James  Me  Cracken  ; William  Rodgers  ; James  Burns; 
James,  Henry,  John  and  William  Gealy ; James 
Ramsey,  (2d  lieut.) ; Thomas  Barbor ; Renwick 
Gealy;  William  Renwick;  James  McCune;  James 
Martin. 

Many  hardships  had  to  be  endured  by  families 
thus  deprived  of  the  helping  hand  of  husbands  and 
fathers.  Much  heavy  labor  and  many  weighty  cares 
were  thrown  upon  the  mothers  and  wives  left  at 
home.  Nerved  to  the  strain,  they  went  nobly 
through  and  endured  it  all  till  the  danger  was  all 
past,  the  loud  alarm  of  war  was  hushed  into  the  whis- 
per of  peace,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  father, 
the  husband  and  the  son  was  restored  to  them. 
The  most  rigid  economy  was  resorted  to,  lest  want 
might  stare  them  in  the  face  before  the  cessation  of 
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hostilities  and  the  return  of  the  strong  arm  of  sup- 
port. The  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
“make  ends  meet.”  In  some  instances,  at  least, 
bread  was  baked  a considerable  length  of  time  be- 
fore it  was  needed,  and  hung  up  in  a clean  linen 
sheet  in  the  loft  to  dry  and  become  “stale,”  that  it 
might  “go  farther”  or  last  longer.  Similar  expedi- 
ents were  resorted  to  in  all  other  matters  where  it 
was  possible. 

But  the  danger  of  an  invasion  was  happily  soon 
over,  and  no  amount  of  suffering  was  actually  en- 
dured. The  community  soon  settled  down  to  its  old 
routine.  Militia  organizations  and  rifle  companies, 
however,  were  kept  up  for  many  years,  and  had 
their  times  and  places  of  meeting  to  be  drilled  and 
exercised  in  military  tactics. 

In  the  year  1815,  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
“Constitution,”  framed  and  adopted  in  1812  for  the 
government  and  guidance  of  the  congregation  in 
the  transaction  of  its  business  (see  chapter  ix). 
The  minutes  of  congregational  meetings  for  the 
years  1815,  1817  and  1820,  kept  on  a loose  sheet  of 
paper,  are  still  in  existence,  preserved  among  the 
papers  of  John  McNees.  These  “records”  are 
quite  brief  and  fragmentary,  but  are  quite  suggest- 
ive. The  congregation  met  on  March  6th,  1815, 
“according  to  appointment  to  reconsider  the  Consti- 
tution.” The  office  of  treasurer  was  done  away 
with  and  all  parts  of  the  constitution  referring  to  it 
were  changed  accordingly.  There  was  a change 
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made  in  a section  that,  it  seems,  provided  for  “the 
deacons  consulting  about  compelling  payment.” 
The  deacons,  instead  of  the  treasurer,  were  there- 
after “to  give  their  obligation  to  the  minister.’' 
Half  yearly  payments  were  changed  to  yearly  pay- 
ments, “Advertisement”  (probably  by  written  no- 
tices posted  up  in  conspicuous  places),  it  was  de- 
termined, should  give  place  to  “publication  from  the 
pulpit.”  It  was  also  resolved  at  this  meeting  that 
“produce”  should  no  longer  be  offered  in  payment 
of  stipends. 


The  year  1816,  made  memorable  to  this  congre- 
gation by  Mr.  Woods’  resignation,  was  the  famous 
“year  without  a Summer.”  Ice  formed  an  inch 
thick  in  May.  Fields  were  planted  over  and  over 
again  till  it  was  too  late  to  replant.  June  was  the 
coldest  ever  known  in  this  latitude.  Frost  and  ice 
were  quite  common.  Almost  every  green  thing 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  was  killed.  Fruit  was 
nearly  all  destroyed.  Snow  fell  ten  inches  deep  in 
Vermont,  three  inches  in  New  York,  and  in  shal- 
lower depths  in  more  southerly  regions.  In  July 
even,  snow  fell ; and  ice  formed  both  in  July  and 
August,  a half  an  inch  thick.  September,  October 
and  November  were  more  than  ordinarily  cold. 
The  Winter  following  was  mild.  Seed-corn  for  the 
-Spring  of  1817,  had  to  be  supplied  from  corn  pro- 
duced in  1815.  It  sold  at  from  four  to  five  dollars 
a bushel. 
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The  minutes  of  the  congregation  for  1817,  read 
as  follows  : “Be  it  remembered  that  at  a meeting  of 
Plain  Grove  congregation  on  the  24th  day  of  May, 
A.  D.  1817,  pursuant  to  legal  notice,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  read,  and  that  part  that  referred  to  Deacons 
was  struck  out  and  Trustees  inserted  in  their  place.” 
“2.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  trustees 
shall  be  bound  to  serve  only  one  year  at  one  time. 
In  obedience  to  the  above  alteration,  John  Emery, 
Sr.,  Adam  Pisor,  Nathaniel  Cooper,  Sr.,  Andrew 
Denniston,  and  Jonathan  Williams  were  appointed 
for  the  present  year.” 

“3.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  annual 
meeting  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January.” 
“4.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  there  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  the  last  Tuesday  of 
March  next  to  settle  up  their  account.” 

“5.  It  was  carried  that  there  shall  be  auditors 
appointed  annually.  Hugh  Henderson,  Wm.  Den- 
niston and  James  Me  Cune  were  appointed  auditors.” 
The  only  other  minute  left  us,  is  that  of  1820. 
It  is  short  and  is  as  follows  “The  people  of  Plain- 
grove  congregation  met  agreeable  to  appointment 
on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1820,  it  being  their  an- 
nual meeting.  Opened  with  prayer.  Joseph  Em- 
ery and  Samuel  Anderson  were  continued,  and  Wil- 
liam McMillen,  Jonathan  Kelly  and  William  Jack 
were  elected  trustees  for  the  following  year.” 

We  next  introduce  an  account  of  the  Sabbath 
School.  To  Robert  Raikes  of  Gloucester,  England, 
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who  was  born  in  1735,  has  generally  been  awarded 
the  credit  of  having  originated  Sabbath  School 
work.  Seeing  the  low  intellectual  state  and  abso- 
lute neglect  suffered  by  children  of  the  lower  class- 
es, he  was  moved  with  pity  by  the  number  of  them 
whom  he  found  in  the  suburbs  of  Gloucester.  He 
saw  them  abandoned  to  themselves,  half  fed,  half 
clad,  and  growing  up  in  the  most  degrading  vices. 
He  determined  to  provide  a remedy  for  the  evil. 
He  employed  four  excellent  and  devoted  Christian 
women  as  teachers,  whom  he  paid  a small  allowance 
for  their  services.  He  gathered  the  children  on 
the  Sabbath  day  and  had  them  organized  into  class- 
es and  taught.  Out  of  this  work  has  grown  the  mod- 
ern Sunday  School.  Although  a person  named 
Ludwig  Heker  had  as  early  as  1739,  gathered  Sab- 
bath Schools  around  him  at  Ephrata,  Pennsylvania, 
on  very  much  the  same  plan  and  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purpose  as  that  of  Robert  Raikes,  yet  the  work 
seems  to  have  died  with  him.  The  movement  which 
Robert  Raikes  began,  however,  spread  rapidly  and 
gathered  strength  and  stability  as  it  went.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  benevolent  persons  had 
taken  to  the  work  so  generally  as  to  render  it  no 
longer  necessary  that  teachers  should  be  hired ; 
but  the  teaching  was  almost  universally  gratuitous. 
It  was  not  till  1816  that  an  interest  in  Sabbath 
Schools  was  imbibed  by  the  church  in  this  country. 
A few  benevolent  ladies  of  New  York,  in  the  face 
of  an  almost  insurmountable  indifference,  succeeded, 
after  great  pains,  in  introducing  Sabbath  Schools  in 
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that  city.  From  this  little  nucleus,  the  work  has 
spread  until  it  is  regarded  as  a real  essential  to 
church  life. 

In  1820,  it  was  stated  in  the  General  Assembly 
as  a matter  of  gratulation  that  there  were,  at  that 
time,  nine  thousand  children  in  attendance  in  the 
Sabbath  Schools  in  New  York,  fourteen  thousand 
in  Philadelphia,  eight  thousand  in  Baltimore,  and  a 
proportionate  number  in  other  cities. 

Influenced,  probably,  by  the  general  impulse  that 
seemed  to  be  pervading  the  church  during  those 
years,  and,  probably,  feeling  the  need  of  systematic 
Bible  instruction  among  the  children,  the  effort 
was  made,  probably  as  early  as  1820,  to  gather  the 
children  in  this  church  into  a Sunday  School.  It 
is  known  that  a Sabbath  School  was  in  operation 
not  later  than  1822.  It  was  at  first  held  in  the 
church  ; but  in  the  Summer  of  1825,  it  was  removed 
to  an  upper  story  room  in  Archibald  Armstrong’s 
house,  that  stood  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Henry 
Piser.  Here  it  was  held  till  the  c!  jse  of  the  Sum- 
mer of  1830.  It  has  been  held  in  he  church  ever 
since.  Most  prominent  among  those  to  whom  * 
credit  is  due  for  gathering  and  establishing  the  Sab- 
bath School  is  elder  James  McCune.  Others,  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  cause  and  lent  a cooperating 
hand,  were  elder  Hugh  Henderson,  William  Mc- 
Millen,  Esq.,  Price  Dille,  Thomas  White,  and  others 
whose  names  are  not  now  remembered.  After  1824, 
Robert  Stevenson,  Sr.,  is  remembered  as  one  that  » 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Sabbath  School.  There 
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seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  organization  at  first. 
There  were  no  classes  formed  under  regular  teach- 
ers. Some  one,  recognized  as  a leader,  would  take 
it  on  himself  to  call  on  certain  persons  to  hear  rec- 
itations. These  recitations  consisted  in  reading 
the  scriptures,  or  repeating  portions  of  the  word  of 
God  committed  to  memory.  The  younger  children 
were  taken  through  a lesson  in  spelling  or  reading, 
according  to  the  books  they  had,  or  corresponding 
to  their  stage  of  advancement.  When  the  school 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  Armstrong’s  house,  a more 
formal  organization  seems  to  have  been  effected  ; 
a superintendent  was  chosen,  the  school  was  divided 
into  regular  classes,  and  teachers  were  assigned  to 
them.  The  exercises  for  the  first  part  of  the  hour 
consisted  still  in  reading  and  reciting  portions  of 
Scripture.  The  whole  school  was  then  thrown  to- 
gether into  one  class  and  taught  by  Alexander  Mc- 
Bride. A whole  chapter  constituted  a lesson,  tak- 
ing the  Gospels  in  course.  Archibald  Arm- 
strong was  the  first  superintendent  chosen,  and 
seems  to  have  acted  in  that  capacity  at  least  as 
long  as  the  Sabbath  School  held  its  sessions  in 
his  house.  Mr.  Munson  frequently  called  in  and 
assisted  in  the  exercises  of  the  school.  As  an 
inducement  for  the  memorizing  of  verses,  there 
was  early  introduced  the  habit  of  distributing  “re- 
wards of  merit”  in  the  form  of  colored  tickets  or 
cards,  on  which  were  printed  mottoes  or  texts  of 
• Scripture.  Religious  tracts  were  frequently  distrib- 
uted, probably  too  as  “rewards  of  merit.”  With 
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the  probable,  exception  of  one  or  more  years,  the 
Sabbath  School  has,  ever  since  its  origin,  been 
maintained  in  this  church  during  the  summer  sea- 
son. It  has  become,  as  with  churches  in  general, 
a recognized  and  essential  part  of  its  very  life 
and  work. 

We  have  no  records  on  which  to  draw  for  further 
information.  We  can  know  nothing  of  the  exact 
attendance,  and  cannot  give  in  detail  the  names  of 
superintendents  or  teachers  or  other  officers.  In 
1855  a column  was  opened  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  the  Reports  of  churches,  for  the  number  of 
“children  in  Sabbath  Schools,”  so  that  the  first  re- 
port we  have  is  that  of  1856.  The  number  then 
reported  by  this  church  was  seventy.  Since  then 
the  number  varies  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Temperance. 


On  this  subject,  our  limited  information  leads  us 
to  believe  that  this  community  does  not  differ  in 
any  essential  particular  from  many  other  communi- 
ties. But  that  this-  subject  was  agitated  in  this 
church  quite  as  early  as  in  most  other  churches,  and 
indeed  much  earlier  than  in  many  others,  we  have  all 
needed  evidence.  There  seems  to  have  been  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  (Erie)  no  special  wak- 
ing up  on  the  subject  of  drunkenness  till  1814.  Be- 
fore this,  drinking  whiskey  was  looked  on  as  a thing 
as  harmless  as  drinking  unfermented  or  fresh  cider 
would  be  now.  Grain  was  plenty  and  very  low  in 
price,  wheat  seldom  reaching  sixty-two  and  a half  cents 
a bushel,  and  rye  and  corn  ranging  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-seven  and  a half  cents  a bushel.  Distilleries 
were  as  plenty  as  grist-mills  are  now,  and  whiskey 
was  quite  a marketable  product,  so  that  it  was  quite 
a common  practice  for  farmers  to  pack  off  a goodly 
portion  of  their  rye  or  even  of  their  corn  to  the 
distillery  to  have  it  converted  into  whiskey.  Whis- 
key was  therefore  plenty  enough  indeed.  The 
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“home-made  whiskey”  was  not  considered  the  best 
quality  by  those  of  “cultivated”  taste  in  this  direc- 
tion. Any  one  that  could,  sent  off  and  procured  a 
quantity  of  the  commodity  manufactured  by  the 
older  and  more  experienced  distillers  of  the  older 
settlements,  and  especially  along  the  Monon- 
gahela  river,  rendered  famous  among  dram-drinkers 
for  its  excellence,  and  whose  very  brand,  “Monon- 
gahela,”  secured  for  it  a better  and  more  ready 
market  than  other  whiskies.  Whiskey  came  to  be 
looked  on  as  a necessary  beverage.  Families 
were  considered  wanting  in  hospitality  who  did  not 
offer  it  to  their  friends.  It  was  a sort  of  ubiqui- 
tous spirit.  It  was  the  universal  accompaniment  of 
labor  in  every  department.  It  was  present  in  all 
harvest  fields;  it  was  an  essential  element  of  all 
frolics — at  all  “raisings,”  “log-rolMngs,”  “hustings,” 
“sugar-boilings,”  “scutchings,”  “sheep-washings,” 
and  on  all  sporting  occasions.  It  was  present  on 
all  occasions  of  joy  or  sorrow — a stimulant  in  joy, 
a solace  in  sorrow.  It  was  present  on  the  occasion 
of  a birth,  a marriage,  or  a death  and  funeral..  In 
the  Winter,  it  was  used  to  keep  people  warm,  and  in 
the  Summer  it  was  supposed  to  moderate  the  heat. 
In  the  damp  or  wet  weather,  it  prevented  colds,  and 
in  sickly  seasons,  it  frowned  down  all  diseases,  and 
was  considered  specially  efficacious  in  new  countries. 
And  so  it  was  that  everybody  drank  in  early  days; 
ministers,  elders,  and  all  the  people;  men  and 
women,  old  and  young.  But  we  must  not  gather 
the  idea  that  there  was  a much  greater  percentage 
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of  drunkeness  then  than  now.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  this.  * Our  forefathers  had  not  time  to  get  drunk: 
besides,  constant  bodily  exercise  and  homely  food, 
in  great  measure,  served  to  neutralize  the  intoxica- 
ting virus.  True,  there  were  topers  who  were  al_ 
ways  drinking  and  still  always  drouthy,  and  longed 
for  nothing  but  a ‘“crony”  and  a “demijohn.”  But 
we  must  remember  that  those  fellows  were  as  much 
distrusted  and  despised  as  they  would  be  now. 
Perhaps  more  so ; for  now  we  pity,  but  then  they 
loathed  these  unfortunate  creatures.  Now  we  be- 
lieve drunkeness  to  be  a disease,  and  the  drunkard 
the  victim  of  a terrible  passion,  but  then  it  was 
viewed  simply  as  a “habit”— a “habit”  which  the  man 
could  as  easily  and  readily  “change,”  as  one  habitu- 
ated to  habits  of  wearing  filthy  clothing  could 
“change  his  clothes”  and  be  clean.  But  the  whiskey 
our  fathers  drank  was  pure  “Rye”  or  “Corn”  whiskey. 
It  was  not  a poisonous  decoction  of  strichnia,  rats- 
bane, copperas,  or  any  of  the  half  score  or  more  of 
deadly  drugs  that  destroy  the  brain  and  burn  out 
the  system.  B ;.t  with  all  that  may  be  said  in  palli- 
ation of  the  di  nking  habits  of  the  fathers,  it  is 
none  the  less  t > be  condemned  in  them — severely 
condemned.  And  let  this  be  the  condemnation 
that  history  and  science  bring  to  the  judgment  bar 
against  it,  that  to  this  whiskey  drinking  of  the 
fathers,  is  to  be  accredited,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in 
great  measure,  the  sad,  sad,  fact  that  sons,  and 
grandsons,  and  great  grandsons  of  parents, — of  even 
eminently  pious  parents,  have  inherited  the  passion 
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for  strong  drink,  and  have  acquired  such  habits  of 
intoxication,  that  have  dragged  them  down  early  to 
a drunkard’s  grave  and  a drunkard’s  hell. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  dif- 
ferent individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
became  seriously  and  anxiously  solicitous  over  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  Sermons  and  tracts  were 
published  and  disseminated,  and  the  attention  of 
the  whole  church  was  thus  sought  to  be  called  to  the 
subject.  In  1811,  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
General  Associations  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut were  led  to  appoint  committees,  from  each  of 
their  several  bodies,  to  cooperate  in  devising  meas- 
ures for  preventing  the  numerous  and  alarming  evils 
of  intemperance.  In  the  same  year  one  thousand 
copies  of  a pamphlet  published  by  Dr.  Rush,  en- 
titled, “An  Enquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spir- 
its on  the  Human  Body  and  Mind,”  were  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  to 
be  distributed  by  them  among  the  congregations. 
Mr.  Woods  was  a member  of  that  Assembly.  In 
1812,  the  committees  of  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut  and  the  General  Assembly  made 
their  reports  to  their  respective  bodies.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  former  body  admitted  the  alarming 
evils  of  intemperance  (drunkeness),  but  confessed 
they  did  not  see  that  anything  could  be  done.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  was  present.  He  rose  and  moved 
the  appointment  of  a special  committee  to  report 
immediately  on  the  ways  and  means  of  arresting 
the  tide  of  intemperance.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee,  he  drew  up  a report  which  he  declared  near- 
ly fifty  years  afterwards,  was  the  most  important 
pape,r  he  ever  prepared.  It  was  an  earnest  and  elo- 
quent appeal,  and  produced  a deep  effect,  far  and 
near. 

The  report  to  the  General  Assembly  was  less  ex- 
tended, but  sounded  out  the  note  of  alarm,  which 
echoed  abroad  over  the  land,  and  gave  a powerful 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  reform.  It  recommended  to 
“ministers  to  preach  as  often  as  expedient  on  the  sins 
and  mischiefs  of  intemperate  drinking,  and  to  warn 
their  hearers,  both  in  public  and  private,  of  those 
habits  and  indulgences  which  may  have  a tendency 
to  produce  it.”  The  report  enjoined  special  vigi- 
lence  on  the  part  of  sessions,  the  dissemination  of 
addresses,  sermons  and  tracts,  on  the  subject,  and 
the  adoption  of  practical  measures  for  reducing  the 
number  of  places  at  which  liquors  were  sold.  So 
much  we  have  given  as  a brief  account  of  the  in- 
ception of  the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  intemper- 
ance. 

It  seems  to  have  taken  more  than  two  years  more 
to  wake  up  the  good  old  Erie  Presbytery  on  the 
subject.  These  good  old  fathers  awoke,  however  ; 
and  with  opening  eyes,  on  September  29th,  1814, 
they  deliberately  passed  the  following  paper,  though 
with  some  dissenting  voices,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
pears : “Presbytery,  taking  into  view  the  pernicious 
effects  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  peace  and  good 
morals  of  society,  and  the  necessity  of  testifying 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept  against  the  com- 
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mon  and  excessive  use  of  them  at  public  meetings 
and  social  visits,  resolved  to  make  no  use  of  them 
at  their  various  ecclesiastical  meetings.”  It  is  not 
till  two  years  later  still  (September  28th,  1816),  that 
the  Presbytery  seems  to  have  waked  fully  up  to  the 
terrible  evils  of  drunkenness.  Some  of  the  members 
at  least  would  seem  to  have  read  Dr.  Rush’s  pam- 
phlet. The  following  paper  was  prepared  and 
passed  : “Whereas  vice  and  immorality  abound  to 
the  destruction  of  both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men, 
and  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  church,  there- 
fore, the* Presbytery  resolved  to  bear  a more  public, 
decided,  and  unanimous  testimony  against  vice  in 
general,  and  particularly  against  the  sin  of  drunk- 
enness, Sabbath-breaking,  swearing,  gambling,  danc- 
ing, etc.,  than  formerly,  and  enjoined  it  on  the  minis- 
ters and  sessions  under  their  care  to  pay  special  at- 
tention to  this  resolution.”  Presbytery  ordered  this 
deliverance  to  be  read  in  all  the  congregations 
within  their  bounds.  There  are  two  things  to  be 
noticed  here  ; and  one  is  that  nothing  is  said  in  any 
of  the  above  deliverances  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  Presbytery,  about  anything  but  “Ardent 
spirits,”  “spirituous  liquors,”  etc.,  by  which  is  meant 
only  “distilled  liquors.”  No  reference  is  had  to 
“fermented  liquors”  of  any  kind.  The  second 
thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  it  is  only  against  “the 
sin  of  drunkenness”  that  the  Presbytery  hurls  the 
above  anathema.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Erie 
Presbytery  in  1829,  eight  years  after  this  territory 
had  been  given  to  the  new  Presbytery  of  Allegheny, 
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to  form  itself  “into  a temperance  society  on  the 
principle  of  rigid  and  entire  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  except  for  medicinal  purposes. ” 
And  that  this  great  reform  was  steadily  gaining 
headway,  not  only  among  Presbyters,  but  in  the 
whole  church  and  out  of  it,  is  evident  from  a paper 
passed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allegheny,  April  6th, 
1831.  It  reads  : “Presbytery  having  read  very  flat- 
tering accounts  of  the  successful  progress  and  hap- 
py effects  of  the  cause  of  temperance  within  their 
own  bounds  as  well  as  throughout  our  happy 
Republic,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  on  motion 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  this  Presbytery 
cordially  approve  of  the  measures  adopted  and 
pursued  by  temperance  societies,  on  the  principle 
of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
except  as  a medicine,  and  do  affectionately  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  principle  to  all  the  people 
of  their  respective  charges. ” While  drunkenness 
was  early  testified  against,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  disciplined,  except,  perhaps,  in  extreme  cases. 
Before  1816,  the  most  that  seems  to  have  been  done 
was  to  bear  testimony  against  the  “sin  of  drunken- 
ness.” And,  even  in  1816,  the  Presbytery  only 
went  so  far  as  to  “enjoin  it  on  their  ministers  and 
sessions  to  pay  special  attention  to  their  resolution” 
in  which  they  “bear  a more  decided  and  unanimous 
testimony  against  the  sin  of  drunkenness.”  It  was 
doubtless  intended  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
sessions  as  to  whether  drunkenness  should  be  dis- 
ciplined. One  thing  is  certain  : that,  while  sessions 
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may  have  disciplined  habitual  drunkenness,  the  com- 
mon and  indiscriminate  use  of  liquors  was  not 
only  tolerated,  but  not  even  testified  against  by 
the  church  as  a body.  The  Allegheny  Presby- 
tery, in  1831,  was  ready  to  “affectionately  recom- 
mend” the  principle  of  “total  abstinence”  from  “ar- 
dent spirits”  to  all  their  people.  In  1834,  the 
General  Assembly  seems  to  have  lifted  the  stand- 
ard one  little  notch  higher  yet.  Its  action  was, 
“That  the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits  to  be  used  as  a 
drink  by  any  people,  is,  in  our  judgment,  morally 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  viewed  as  such  by  the 
churches  of  Jesus  Christ  universally.”  That  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  General  Assembly  was  ready 
at  least  to  look  with  favor  on  any  session  that  would 
have  the  moral  courage  seriously  to  consider  the 
cases  of  church  members  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure or  sale  of  distilled  liquors  “to  be  used  as  a drink 
by  any  people.”  Thus  our  church  went  on  recom- 
mending and  urging  “total  abstinence”  on  all  her 
members  till  1864,  when  the  Old  School  Assembly 
called  on  all  ministers  and  members  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  cider,  beer,  and  ale,  as  a beverage,  and 
also  from  the  manufacture  and  use  of  domestic 
wines  as  a beverage.”  This  was  raising  the  stand- 
ard one  notch  higher  still.  In  1865,  the  Assembly 
declared  that  “to  render  her  influence  effective,  the 
church  must  purge  herself  from  all  participation 
in  their  sin,  by  removing  from  her  pale  all  who  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  as  a beverage.”  This  was  a decided  and 
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outspoken  deliverance  in  favor  of  disciplining  any 
and  all  church  members  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors.  In  1834  the 
Assembly  had  simply  enunciated  a principle  ; mow 
that  principle  was  specified  and  applied.  And  so 
another  notch  in  the  rising  scale  is  gained.  In  the 
following  years  down  to  1877,  the  Assembly  reit- 
erates its  former  deliverances  in  stronger,  more  spe- 
cific, and  more  summary  language.  In  1877,  a 
series  of  resolutions  was  passed,  an  outline  of  which 
we  here  append  : (1)  All  members  of  the  church 
are  called  on  to  set  an  example  of  “total  abstinence, ” 
and  especially  to  discourage  social  wine  drinking. 
(2)  Sessions  are  called  on  to  guard  carefully  the 
purity  of  the  church,  by  refusing  to  admit  to  mem- 
bership, or  to  retain  those  within  her  pale,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a beverage,  or  who  derive  their  liveli- 
hood from  this  sinful  traffic.  (3)  This  resolution  is 
a strong  reiteration  of  what  the  A ssembly  had  more 
than  once  declared.  (4)  It  was  urged  that  “tem- 
perance” i.  e .,  “total  abstinence,”  be  introduced  and 
faithfully  taught  in  the  Sabbath  Schools.  In  1879, 
a whole  evening  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance by  the  General  Assembly,  indicative  of  a 
growing  interest.  And  the  General  Assembly  of 
1880  went  out  of  its  way  to  specially  commend  the 
heroic  stand  taken  by  Mrs.  President  Hayes  on 
“total  abstinence”  in  the  White  House.  By  this 
brief  account  of  the  cause  of  temperance  in  the 
church  at  large,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been  as  a 
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rising  tide  ; and  by  it  we  can  read  the  history  of 
temperance  in  our  own  church,  in  large  measure, 
though  it  has  never  been  written.  The  history  of 
the  cause  in  the  church  at  large,  has  been  its  history 
here;  for  had  not  this  church  risen  with  the  tide, 
it  would  have  been  submerged.  We  know  that 
every  notch  to  which  the  tide  has  risen,  this  church 
has  risen,  and  now  finds  herself  in  fullest  and  heart- 
iest sympathy  with  the  last  and  most  ultra  deliver- 
ances of  our  higher  courts.  And  this  accords  with 
the  best  recollections  of  our  older  members.  This 
church  and  community  has  come  through  all  ttie 
steps  above  indicated,  from  the  common  and  indis- 
criminate use  of  intoxicating  liquors  up  to  the  high- 
est standard  lifted  by  our  higher  courts,  and,  as  we 
believe,  the  word  of  God  itself,  and  a God-given 
charity  taught  by  the  apostle  : “If  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world 
standeth,  lest  I make  my  brother  to  offend”  (i 
Cor.  viii  : 4.)  “It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor 
drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother 
stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak”  (Rom. 
xiv  : 21).  The  subject  of  temperance  began  to  agi- 
tate public  sentiment  in  this  community  quite  early  ; 
and,  as  we  shall  see,  this  agitation  was  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  several  steps  taken  by  our  higher 
church  courts. 

James  Glenn  (the  elder)  had  a son  named  John,  who 
was  a student  for  the  ministry.  He  had  gone  through 
with  his  preparatory  studies,  under  Mr.  Mun- 
son, and  was  attending  college,  at  Cannonsburgh. 
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While  there,  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of 
a temperance  revival  in  college, *and  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  reformation.  On 
coming  home  during  the  Winter  of  1826,  he  inter- 
ested a few  persons  in  the  cause,  among  whom  were 
his  father,  his  brother  James,  and  others.  A tem- 
perance meeting  was  arranged  for,  to  be  held  at  the 
house  of  the  widow  Mrs.  Margaret  McCune.  An 
announcement  to  that  effect  was  handed  to  Mr. 
Munson  on  Sabbath  day.  Mr.  Munson  made  the 
announcement,  but  gave  clear  intimation  that  it 
was  not  his  own  motion.  He  had  evidently  not 
made  up  his  mind  as  yet  to  take  a positive  stand  on 
the  ground  of  total  abstinence.  According  to  an- 
nouncement, the  meeting  was  held  in  the  widow 
Me  Cune’s  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  .residence  of  the  late  Robert  N.  Me  Cune, 
deceased.  There  were  present,  Archibald  Arm- 
strong, Thomas  Me  Cune,  James  Glenn,  John  and 
James  Glenn,  his  sons,  and  David  Me  Cune.  James 
Glenn,  the  student,  made  a short  address,  giving  an 
account  of  the  work  as  he  had  witnessed  it  in  col- 
lege, closing  with  an  appeal  for  the  cause  in  this 
neighborhood.  He  was  followed  by  others,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  favored  temperance, 
but  was  opposed  to  pledging  himself  to  total  absti- 
nence ; he  was  unwilling  to  “sign  away  his  rights,” 
as  pledging  was  called.  A short  constitution  was 
framed  and  adopted.  James  Glenn,  Sr.,  was  the 
first  president,  and  David  Me  Cune,  the  first  sec- 
retary. The  evening  was  quite  a stormy  one,  or 
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there  would  probably  have  been  a few  more  present. 
The  society  soon  after  drew  into  its  ranks,  Mr. 
Munson,  Robert  Stevenson,  Sr.,  Alexander  Mc- 
Bride, Jonathan  Williams,  William  Holliday,  and 
©ther  efficient  helpers,  but  it  still  met  with  a determ- 
ined opposition.  There  were  many  who  believed 
in  temperance , but  not  in  total  abstinence . This  so- 
ciety lived  and  operated  for  not  less  than  six  or 
eight  years.  It  lived  long  enough  to  be  the  means 
of  effecting  a great  change  in  public  sentiment. 
Many  pledges  were  taken,  a goodly  portion  of  them 
being  boys  too  young  to  write  their  own  names. 
The  bottle  was  removed  from  many  a table.  Mr. 
Munson  himself  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
a little  whiskey  for  special  occasions.  This  tem- 
perance movement  wrought  a radical  change  in  his 
sentiments.  The  story  is  told  of  one  who  had  been 
on  quite  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Munson,  who,  on 
visiting  him  sometime  after  this  temperance  work 
had  been  going  on,  felt  himself  quite  badly  treated 
by  Mr.  Munson  because  the  bottle  was  not  on  the 
dinner  table.  About  1831  or  1832,  Rev.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray declared  in  an  address  delivered  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  that  there  was  not  only  a most  remark- 
able change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people  as  compared  with  former  years,  but  that  the 
very  horses  seemed  reformed.  About  1833,  the  so- 
ciety began  to  lag  in  interest,  because  the  attention 
of  ministers  and  people  was  taken  up  with  the  dis- 
cussions that  were  then  so  rife  between  Calvinists 
and  Arminians,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
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old  school  (oV  more  conservative  element  in  the 
Presbyterian  church)  and  the  new  school  (or  more 
liberal  element),  on  the  other  hand.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  the  attention  of  the  whole  church  was 
very  much  diverted  during  these  years  from  all 
other  work  by  those  warmly  contested  controver- 
sies. The  subject  of  temperance  seems  to  have  re- 
ceived no  special  attention  till  about  the  time  of 
Mr  Walker’s  settlement.  Some  reformed  drunk- 
ards came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  stirred  up  an  interest  among  the  people.  A 
society  was  formed  on  a new  platform  or  one 
with  an  additional  plank  in  it.  Their  pledge  was 
that  of  total  abstinence  not  only  from  all  “spiritu- 
ous liquors ” (distilled  liquors),  but  from  all  fermented 
drinks  as  well.  This  society  held  together  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  the  means  of  doing  a 
noble  work.  It  gradually  gave  way,  however,  and 
died  out.  The  subject  was  revived  again,  about  the 
time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war.  This 
was  a joint-society  between  the  two  Plain  Grove 
churches.  Dr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Whitten  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  work.  The  attention  of  the 
people  was  so  much  distracted  by  the  war,  however, 
that  the  society  soon  disintegrated  and  died. 

About  the  year  1874,  “the  Woman’s  Crusade,” 
revived  an  interest  in  the  cause.  A woman’s  tem- 
perance society  was  formed,  and  regular  meetings 
for  prayer  and  conference  were  kept  up.  Public 
mass-meetings  were  held,  lectures  by  different  per- 
sons from  at  home  or  abroad,  were  delivered,  and 
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pledges  taken.  This  work  of  the  ladies  met  with 
a quite  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  a few  ; 
but,  that  good  was  accomplished,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  The  interest  in  this  work  had 
scarcely  subsided,  when  along  came  the  popular  up- 
rising in  the  interest  of  temperance,  known  as  the 
“Murphy  movement.”  Meetings  were  held,  address- 
es were  delivered,  individual  experiences  were  nar- 
rated, the  wh6le  subject  was  earnestly  discussed, 
and  pledges  were  taken  in  such  numbers  that  there 
could  scarcely  be  found  a “corporal’s  guard”  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  do  not  to-day  stand  pledged 
to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence.  And  now  lack 
we  only  one  thing  yet ; that  our  standard  be  lifted 
one  notch  higher,  and  our  final  triumph  shall  be 
Prohibition.-  May  God  speed  the  day  ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Joshua  Miles  Shot — Rich  Hill — Charter — 
Centreville,  North  Liberty,  Leesburgh  — 
“Dry  Summer” — .Communion-Tables  Abandon- 
ed—1857 — The  Frost — Civil  War. 


It  was  the  custom  in  the  early  history  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  men  to  wear  hunting  suits,  made  of 
materials  as  nearly  the  color  of  the  deer  as  possible, 
so  that,  in  hunting,  they  would  not  be  as  readily  de- 
tected by  the  keen  eye  of  that  timid  and  wary  animal. 
In  the  year  1828,  Joshua  Miles  had  a “pet”  deer,  on 
which  he  hung  a light  bell.  In  the  night  this  tame 
animal  would  frequently  fall  in  with  other  wild  deer 
that  still  at  that  date  and  for  many  years  later,  ran 
through  the  wild  glades,  and  over  the  unoccupied 
lands,  even  leaping  fences  at  times  and  feeding  on 
the  grain.  Early  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Miles  would 
go  out,  rifle  in  hand,  and  steal  stealthily  up  upon 
the  “pet,”  by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  in  this  way, 
could  frequently  easily  succeed  in  shooting  these 
nimble-footed  wild  animals.  On  the  morning  of 
the  29th  day  of  February  1828,  he  had  gone  by  the 
sound  of  the  little  bell  to  a spot  near  the  present 
residence  of  John  Barbor,  and  had  succeeded  in 
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shooting  a fine  big  buck.  He  was  stooping  down 
over  it,  busily  engaged  in  dressing  his  game  and 
making  ready  for  his  homeward  journey,  when  a 
Mr.  Robinson,  his  neighbor,  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  same  spot  by  the  familiar  sound  of  the  little 
bell,  which  was  still  tinkling  near  by  on  the  “pet” 
deer,  getting  a glimpse  through  the  thick  under- 
growth, of  what  he  supposed  was  a wild  deer,  took 
aim  and  fired.  On  coming  to  the  spot,  he  was 
horrified  and  rendered  almost  insane  to  find  that 
he  had  shot  his  neighbor  and  friend,  Mr.  Miles, 
through  the  body  so  that  he  lived  but  a short 
time.  Mr.  Robinson’s  loud  screams  brought  the 
neighbors  quickly  to  the  spot,  when  everything  was 
done  that  could  be  done  by  mortal  hands  ; but  they 
could  not  stay  the  hand  of  death.  It  was  a deeply 
sad  event  and  made  a lasting  impression  on  the 
community.  Other  sad  accidents  have  taken  place 
in  the  community,  such  as  Mr.  Denniston’s  death  at 
a barn-raising,  in  1823,  the  drowning  of  several  per- 
sons in  Slippery  Rock,  while  attempting  to  cross  in 
a wagon,  the  accidental  shooting  of  a wife  by  her 
husband,  or  of  one  boy  by  the  unintentional  dis- 
charge of  another’s  gun  while  out  hunting,  the 
death  of  another  and  only  son  by  the  running  away 
of  a team,  the  burning  to  death  of  a woman  result- 
ing from  the  igniting  of  oil  in  a can,  the  killing  of 
the  cheese  merchant  from  Ohio  by  his  runaway 
horse,  or  of  others  by  the  kicking  of  a horse.  But 
none  seem  so  much  out  of  the  usual  order  of  what 
we  call  accidents,  as  this  one,  though  probably 
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equally  sad.  How  mysterious  are  God’s  purposes 
and  plans!  And  ho%  frequently  has  this  community, 
as  well  as  other  communities,  had  occasion  seriously 
to  rehearse  the  sentiment,  beautifully  expressed  : 

“God  moves  in  a mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform,”  etc. 

Sometime  between  January  7th  and  April  7th, 
1840,  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Munson  and  R.  B.  Walker, 
organized  the  church  at  Rich  Hill.  Plain  Grove 
lost  ten  or  twelve  members  by  this  organization. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  April  1848,  a charter  was 
granted  the  church. 

There  had  been  a growing  feeling  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  villages  of  Centreville,  North  Liberty 
and  Leesburgh  that  they  should  have  organized 
churches  of  their  own.  Of  these  towns,  North  Lib- 
erty is  the  oldest.  It  was  laid  out  in  1821  or  1822. 
The  first  house  built  in  the  village  is  still  standing. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  post  office.  The  first  tavern 
was  built  in  1823.  The  post  office  was  procured  in 
about  1828.  A committee  of  ten  were  chosen  to 
name  the  place.  Centreville  was  laid  out  on  grounds 
owned  by  William  Hill  and  Stephen  Cooper,  about 
1830.  It  was  called  Centreville  from  its  central  po- 
sition between  Mercer  and  Butler,  and  Franklin 
and  New  Castle.  Leesburgh  was  laid  out  about 
1835.  The  first  house  was  built  in  1828.  Being 
on  the  stage  route  from  Mercer  and  Harmony  and 
on  to  Pittsburgh,  there  was  an  opening  for  a small 
tavern.  From  this  humble  origin  the  town  sprung. 

The  people  of  Centreville  and  North  Liberty  pe- 
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titioned  Presbytery  at  the  same  time  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a church.  The  church  at  Centreville  was 
organized  on  April  18th,  1854.  It  seems  to  have 
been  thought  inexpedient  to  organize  a church  at 
each  place.  Leesburgh  church  was  organized  on 
April  25,  1856.  Although  these  towns  ha-d  begun 
as  little  villages,  by  this  time  they  had  become  cen- 
ters of  thriving  communities  ; so  that  with  other 
demands  there  came  the  demand  for  a Presbyterian 
church.  Recognizing  this  growing  need,  Plain 
Grove  offered  no  resistance  to  the  granting  of 
those  organizations,  although  it  very  considerably 
narrowed  her  original  field,  and  took  away  at  one 
slice  about  seventy  of  her  valued  members. 

The  summer  season  of  1854  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  “the  dry  summer.”  From  quite  early  in 
the  season  till  after  harvest  no  rain  fell.  The  wind 
blew  uniformly,  and  often  quite  fiercely,  from  the 
northwest,  driving  the  dust  from  the  dry  fields  and 
roads  in  almost  blinding  clouds.  The  crops  were  all 
blighted  and  withered.  Throughout  whole  neighbor- 
hoods not  a spear  of  grass  or  vegetation  of  any  kind 
could  be  seen.  The  atmosphere  became  as  murky 
as  though  there  were  perpetual  and  universal  fires 
abroad.  Among  the  people  there  were  heavy  coun- 
tenances, and  discouraged  and  despondent  faces  on 
all  sides.  It  was  truly  a time  for  humiliation  and 
prayer.  The  people  felt  compelled  to  realize,  as 
scarcely  never  before  in  the  community,  their  utter 
dependence  on  God  in  His  providence  even  for  their 
daily  bread.  It  was  like  leading  Israel  through  the 
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wilderness;  and  it  was  for  “the  man  of  God”  to 
comfort,  cheer  and  encourage  them.  This  the  pas- 
tor did  in  his  sermons,  prayers  and  daily  words.  He 
preached  a sermon  on  Hab.  iii : 17,  18.  “Although 
the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be 
in  the  vines,  &c.,  &c.,”  which  was  ever  after  known 
as  his  “corn  and  potato  sermon.”  The  end  finally 
came.  The  heavens  gave  rain,  and  the  earth  anon 
began  to  bring  forth  her  increase.  The  pastor  and 
an  elder  were  on  their  way  to  Conneaut  Lake  when 
the  first  shower  fell.  Their  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  they  spontaneously  cried  out,  “Praise  the  Lord, 
praise  the  Lord !” 

In  1856,  the  congregation  resolved  to  abandon 
the  use  of  the  tables,  in  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  This  innovation  was  met  with  some 
feelings  of  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  a few 
persons.  They  advanced  the  argument  that  the 
Sacrament  is  represented  as  “the  Lord’s  table”; 
and  how,  they  asked,  can  sitting  in  the  pews  be 
called  “coming  to  the  Lord’s  table”?  These  prej- 
udices soon  softened  down,  however,  and  all  were 
not  merely  reconciled,  but  were  well  pleased  with 
the  new  arrangement.  The  use  of  “tokens”  and 
the  practice  of  excluding  all  but  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  from  “the  Lord’s  table,”  had 
ceased  about  the  year  1850. 

The  year  1857  was  characterized  by  a great  finan- 
cial panic  that  swept  over  both  Europe  and  America, 
causing  great  depression  in  commercial  circles,  and 
many  reverses  to  hopeful  and  prosperous  firms  and  in- 
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dividuals.  Suggested  and  inspired  by  the  suffering 
and  sadness  of  the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1854,  among 
the  poor,  Stephen  Foster’s  plaintive  song  and  melody, 
uHard  times,  come  again  no  more!”  was  com- 
posed ; and  during  these  years  of  adversity  it  was 
caught  up  and  sung  by  the  people  all  over  the  land. 
We  give  it  in  full : 

u While  we  seek  mirth  and  beauty  and  music  light  and  gay, 
There  are  frail  forms  fainting  at  the  door : 

Though  their  voices  are  silent,  their  pleading  looks  will  say — 
Oh ! Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more. 

Chorus : 

’Tis  the  song,  the  sigh  of  the  weary ; 

Hard  Times,  Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more : 

Many  days  you  have  lingered  around  my  cabin  door : 

Oh ! Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more. 

Let  us  pause  in  life’s  pleasures  and  count  its  many  tears, 
While  we  all  sup  sorrow  with  the  poor : 

There’s  a song  that  will  linger  forever  in  our  ears ; 

Oh ! Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more. 

Chorus,  etc. 

There’s  a pale  drooping  maiden  who  toils  her  life  away 
With  a worn  heart  whose  better  days  are  o’er : 

Though  her  voice  would  be  merry,  ’tis  sighing  all  the  day — 
Oh ! Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more. 

Chorus,  etc. 

’Tis  a sigh  that  is  wafted  across  the  troubled  wave, 

’Tis  a wail  that  is  heard  upon  the  shore, 

’Tis  a dirge  that  is  murmured  around  the  lowly  grave, — 

Oh ! Hard  Times,  come  again  no  more. 


Chorus,  etc. 
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During  this  year  (1857),  the  church  underwent 
considerable  repair.  A new  elaborate  pulpit  was 
put  in,  the  floor  was  raised,  gradually  as  it  retires 
to  the  rear  at  the  south  end,  new  windows  and 
pews  were  put  in,  and  the  two  small  windows  at  the 
rear  of  the  pulpit  were  closed.  The  ceiling  was 
painted  and  the  walls  were  whitewashed.  Only  two 
years  later  the  Lord  again  lets  fall  His  chastening 
rod.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  hopefulness  in 
the  prospect  of  the  largest  and  finest  crops  with 
which  the  country  was  ever  favored,  there  came  the 
chilly  blast,  the  lowered  temperature,  and  the  death- 
dealing frost,  that  nipped  the  fine  wheat  and  rye  in 
its  formative  state,  and  very  greatly  damaged  all 
other  crops.  This  occurred  on  Saturday  night, 
June  5th,  1859.  It  was  a gloomy  and  sad  Sabbath 
day  at  Plain  Grove,  that  followed  that  destructive 
night.  Nor  was  it  all  over.  To  complete  the  work 
of  destruction,  another  severe  frost  occured  on  the 
following  Friday  night,  June  nth.  All  hope 
seemed  now  blasted.  The  whole  community 
became  greatly  alarmed.  Flour,  wheat  and  other 
grains  were  bought  up  at  the  wildest  prices,  and 
even  the  most  calm  and  self-poised  of  the  commu- 
nity, feared  a famine  would  follow,  and  the  very 
worst  consequences  would  ensue.  To  calm  excited 
minds  and  turn  their  trust  from  the  arm  of  flesh  to 
the  Omnipotent,  the  faithful  pastor  preached  on  the 
Sabbath  morning  following,  from  the  text,  “He 
scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes”  (Ps.  cxlvii:  16). 
All  alarm  proved  to  be  groundless.  People  learned 
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that  the  Lord  reigned  and  could  well  supply  all 
their  wants.  The  buckwheat  and  potato  crops  were 
universally  good.  No  one  suffered  any  real  want, 
and  the  frost  was  soon  forgotten.  During  this  year 
the  Plain  Grove  U.  P.  church  was  organized.  They 
soon  built  a quite  creditable  church  edifice,  and 
have  since  prospered  well. 

But  those  were  troublous  years.  The  Lord  had 
a controversy  with  this  favored  land.  There  was 
an  Achan  somewhere  in  the  camp.  Two  more 
years  whirl  into  the  past,  and  our  beloved  country 
is  plunged  into  the  very  vortex  of  a bloody  civil 
war.  And  oh,  the  pang  of  sorrow  and  wail  of  an- 
guish ! 

To  recount  those  hot  contests  over  political  dif- 
ferences is  not  our  task.  To  describe  the  country’s 
breathless  anxiety,  the  proud  spirit  and  defiant  at- 
titude of  the  South,  the  shrewd  manipulations  of 
their  wily  leaders,  the  hesitation  and  indecision  of 
the  outgoing  Federal  Administration  in  the  midst 
of  perplexing  problems  too  difficult  for  mere  human 
wisdom  to  solve,  the  whole,  culminating  with  the 
secession  of  the  South,  State  by  State,  the  siege  and 
surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  proclamation  of 
war  by  the  newly  inaugurated  President,  the  call 
for  troops,  the  clash  of  arms,  the  flow  of  fraternal 
blood,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  Union  Cause, — to  chronicle  all  this  in 
its  awful  details,  is  not  our  task.  Thank  God  ! those 
dark  days  have  gone  and  better  and  brighter  ones 
have  come. 
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The  rebels  opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  at  half- 
past four  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  April 
1 2th,  1 86 1.  But  few,  if  any,  of  the  people  of  this 
community  had  heard  the  unwelcome  tidings  till 
the  pleasant  Sabbath  following,  April  14th.  In  the 
intermission  between  the  services,  they  gathered  in 
excited  groups  and  discussed  the  situation.  At 
noon  of  that  day,  the  gallant,  but  beleaguered  garri- 
son capitulated.  On  Monday  morning  following, 
President  Lincoln’s  proclamation  and  call  to  arms 
was  issued  and  telegraphed  all  over  the  country. 
The  whole  North  was  ablaze. 

A call  for  the  people  to  meet  at  Harlansburgh 
that  evening  (1 5th)  was  circulated  all  over  the  com- 
munity. One  of  the  foremost  men  in  that  meeting 
was  Samuel  Bently,  who  had  been  an  Adjutant  in 
the  State  Militia.  He  began  promptly  to  recruit  a 
company.  A large  number  volunteered  and  were 
enrolled  at  once.  In  the  meantime,  a number  of 
volunteers  started  to  the  front  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent’s call  for  seventy-five  thousand  three  months 
men.  On  reaching  New  Castle,  they  found  they 
were  too  late,  as  the  quota  was  already  full.  Other 
war  meetings  were  called  and  held  at  Plain  Grove, 
Harlansburgh,  and  elsewhere.  At  these  meetings 
the  number  of  recruits  enrolled  under  Captain 
Bently  was  increased  until  the  company  was  full. 
One  of  these  meetings  was  held  at  Plain  Grove  in 
front  of  the  church,  on  May  2d.  Captain  Bently 
made  one  of  his  zealous  and  fiery  war  speeches. 
Dr.  Walker  followed  with  a more  temperate  address, 
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but  one  full  of  good  sense  and  patriotic  sentiment. 
He  spoke  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  met,  as  peculiarly  sad  and  solemn ; sad  that 
our  Union,  so  long  prosperous  and  happy,  should  be 
rent  asunder.  He  spoke  of  the  awful  accountability 
to  which  he  believed  God  would  hold  the  wicked  in- 
stigators of  the  war — the  extremists  in  Congress 
from  both  the  North  and  the  South.  “But  let  the  guilt 
rest  where  it  may,  the  scourge  of  God  is  upon  us,” 
said  he.  “ Horrible , bloody  war  is  now  the  prospect 
before  us,  and  we  must  look  it  in  the  face.  If  the 
South  had  quietly  seceded  from  a government  which 
had  made  itself  odious  to  them,  this  might  be  borne. 
But  since  they  have  taken  up  arms  and  assumed  the 
attitude  of  aggressors  and  traitors,  the  government 
feels  called  on  to  take  measures  for  its  own  protec- 
tion and  safety.  The  clarion  of  war  has  rung  out 
its  clear,  startling  and  stirring  notes,  'To  arms ! 
To  arms!  freemen  and  patriots,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  and  the  defense  of  our  common  in- 
heritance/ In  obedience  to  this  call  and  with  a 
view  to  prepare  for  the  coming  struggle,  we  are 
here  assembled  this  day.”  He  said  that  as  an  Am- 
bassador of  the  Great  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  ad- 
vent in  the  earth  was  announced  by  angels  with  the 
words,  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men,”  he 
could  not  urge  to  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  ; he 
was  not  there  to  urge  any  one  to  enlist : each  one 
must  decide  for  himself.  “But  the  government 
must  be  sustained  at  all  hazards,”  said  he.  “The 
question  is,  who  will  go  for  us?”  Every  one  must 
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decide  this  for  himself.  He  then  offered  the  following 
“counsels”  to  those  who  were  volunteering,  devel- 
oping each  thought  at  some  length:  “(1)  Prepare 
for  self-denial.  (2)  Cultivate  a spirit  of  subordina- 
tion. (3)  Cherish  a high  sense  of  honor.  (4) 
Guard  against  temptation.  (5)  Do  not  go  into  bat- 
tle with  a spirit  of  malice  and  hate.  (6)  Be  patri- 
otic, be  of  good  courage,  quit  you  like  men.  (7) 
Be  prayerful.”  He  then  closed  by  offering  the  well 
known  sentiment  of  Webster:  “The  Union  of  the 
States,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever.”  The 
address  was  not  satisfactory  to  some  persons  of  excit- 
able and  ardent  temperament.  By  a few  rash,  out- 
spoken persons,  the  pastor  was  severely,  even  bitterly, 
denounced.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  preach- 
ed a “war  sermon,”  in  which  he  stated  his  views  and 
explained  his  position  fully.  There  was  an  immense 
assembly  present,  and  the  excitement  was  intense. 
And,  although  the  same  sentiments  were  uttered, 
the  people  were  nearly  all  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
their  pastor’s  cordial  loyalty  to  the  old  Federal  gov- 
ernment, and  “the  boys  in  blue”  soon  realized 
that  they  had  no  truer  or  more  deeply  interested 
friend  than  he.  Over  those  killed  in  battle  and 
those  who  died  in  the  hospital,  his  heart,  often  bled 
with  tenderness  ; and  even  many  years  afterwards 
he  could  scarcely  speak  of  them  without  tears  start- 
ing to  his  eyes. 

Although  the  company  was  recruiting  and  hold- 
ing itself  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  it  did  not 
start  to  the  front  till  in  August.  On  the  day  ap- 
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pointed  for  their  departure,  a large  farewell  meet- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  community  was  held  at 
the  church,  which  was  one  of  the  most  truly  sorrow- 
ful gatherings  ever  assembled  there.  There  were 
many  tearful  eyes  and  trembling  lips  and  voices ; 
and  heavy  hearts  beat  sadly  out  of  tune  with  the 
lively  quickstep  of  fife  and  drum.  Husbands,  sons, 
brothers  and  friends,  were  going  out  at  their  coun- 
try’s call,  some  of  them  to  shed  their  blood  and 
breathe  out  their  life  in  their  country’s  cause.  And 
there  were  dark  premonitions  of  this  sad  fact  pres- 
ent, that  shut  out  the  light  and  cheer  of  ordinary 
large  gatherings.  A dinner  was  served  on  tables ; 
a flag  was  presented  by  the  ladies ; an  appropriate 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  Walker ; the  farewells 
were  said ; and  amid  mingled  tears  and  prayers, 
hopes  and  cheers,  the  dear  “boys”  moved  off  under 
their  floating  colors.  They-  joined  Colonel  Daniel 
Leasures’  Independent  Regiment  of  “Roundheads,” 
becoming  Company  E.  They  were  mustered  into 
the  service  on  August  31st,  1861.  They  were  or- 
dered to  Washington,  on  September  2d,  where  they 
encamped  on  Kalorama  Heights.  Their  first  cam- 
paigning they  did  in  South  Carolina,  under  General 
Sherman.  They  were  then  ordered  to  Virginia. 
They  arrived  at  Fredericksburgh,  in  the  first  part  of 
August,  1862,  and  were  there  assigned  to  a com- 
mand that  afterwards  became  the  Ninth  Corps. 
Their  history,  therefore,  is  one  with  the  history  of 
that  Corps  that  tramped  with  so  heavy  a tread  over 
many  bloody  fields.  In  September  and  later,  a 
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part  of  Company  E of  the  57th  Regiment,  P.  V., 
was  recruited  here  at  Plain  Grove.  They  were  or- 
dered from  Camp  Curtin  to  Washington,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  1861.  In  February,  1862,  the  regi- 
ment was  assigned  to  Jameson’s  Brigade  of  Heintz- 
leman’s  Division,  which  became  afterwards  a part  of 
The  Third  Corps.  To  know  their  history,  we  need 
only  follow  the  Third  Corps  amfd  the  smoke  of 
many  hard-fought  battles,  till  March,  1864,  when  the 
First  and  Third  Corps  were  broken  up,  and  the 
troops  distributed  among  other  corps.  The  57th 
Regiment  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Corps  under 
General  W.  S.  Hancock. 

In  July  and  August,  1862,  a number  of  men 
were  recruited  at  Plain  Grove  for  Captain  James 
Me  Cune’s  company  of  nine  months  men.  They 
were  mustered  into  the  service  at  Camp  Curtin  as 
a part  of  the  134th  Regiment.  They  were  ordered 
to  Washington  on  August  20th.  The  regiment  was 
commanded  by  Captain  McCune  until  it  arrived  at 
Arlington  Heights  and  was  organized.  After  a 
fatiguing  night  march,  the  regiment  arrived  on  the 
battle  ground  of  the  Antietam,  after  the  battle  was 
substantially  ended.  They  were  engaged  severely 
at  Fredericksburgh  and  Chancellorsville,  and  were 
highly  praised  for  their  conduct  by  both  Generals 
Humphrey  and  Tyler.  They  held  the  post  of  honor 
on  the  right  of  the  first  line  in  the  last  grand  strug- 
gle of  the  day  at  Fredericksburgh.  They  were  mus- 
tered out  on  May  26th,  1863.  Captain  James  Mc- 
Cune died  at  Sharpsburgh,  Maryland,  October  21st, 
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1862.  His  body  was  brought  home,  accompanied  by 
a detachment  from  his  company.  After  the  relig- 
ious services,  he  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  with 
military  honors — his  men  firing  three  volleys  over 
his  grave.  Among  other  soldiers  that  sleep  in  the 
old  graveyard,  is  Captain  William  Jack  of  Company 
E,  78th  Regiment,  P.  V.  He  was  wounded  at  Stone 
River,  and  died  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  February 
4th,  1863. 

The  great  body  of  the  57th  Regiment  reenlisted 
on  December  24th,  1863  ; and  all  but  twenty-seven 
of  the  icoth  Regiment  (“Roundheads”)  did  the  same 
on  January  1st,  1864.  They  then  came  home  on 
their  veteran’s  furlough,  which  they  were  allowed 
in  consideration  of  their  reenlisting.  When  their 
time  was  up,  a squad  of  fifteen  or  more,  enlisted  and 
returned  with  the  “Roundheads.”  And  in  the  Spring 
of  1865,  four  men  enlisted  in  the  Heavy  Artillery. 

During  those  dark  days,  the  mails  were  awaited 
with  the  greatest  solicitude  and  anxiety,  and  espec- 
ially after  a battle,  lest  the  dread  news  come  that 
dear  ones  had  fallen.  And  how  often  tender  hearts 
were  pierced  with  such  sad  intelligence,  the  “roster” 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  XVI  will  only  too  sadly  show. 
How  the  hearts  of  the  people  went  out  towards  “the 
boys  in  blue”  ! They  were  the  subject  of  constant, 
fervent  prayer  and  solicitude.  Occasional  meetings 
were  held  to  prepare  and  send  them  articles  of  relief 
and  comfort.  On  some  of  these  occasions,  quite 
handsome  sums  of  money  were  quickly  raised  for  the 
purpose,  by  different  and  sometimes  quite  novel  meth- 
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ods.  On  one  occasion,  Andrew  Christy  donated  a 
fine  young  calf  to  the  cause.  It  was  put  up  at  auc- 
tion and  brought  sixty  dollars  into  the  treasury  in 
bids  of  one,  two,  five,  and  ten  dollars,  which  were 
all  promptly  paid.  In  the  same  way  a spotted  lamb, 
presented  by  John  Rodgers,  brought  twenty  dollars. 
When  the  veterans  were  home  on  furlough,  a pub- 
lic dinner  was  given  them  at  the  U.  P.  church,  which 
was  truly  an  enjoyable  affair,  but  sadly  suggestive. 
There  were  some  vacant  places  and  absent  faces. 
Some  had  heard  the  Roll  Call  of  the  Great  Captain 
of  salvation.  And  even  those  present  and  in  buoy- 
ant health  were  not  to  remain  long  at  home.  They 
sang  with  force  and  meaning, 

uWe  will  rally  round  the  flag  boys, 

We’ll  rally  once  again, 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom”,  etc. 

Yes,  the  people  felt  that  they  only  had  them  for  a 
short  time.  They  were  soon  to  go  to  the  front,  and 
some  of  them  were  never  to  return  to  dear  old  Plain 
Grove. 

There  were  many  bloody  battles,  many  hardships 
and  privations,  much  suffering,  many  anxious  long- 
ings ; but  finally  the  end  came.  Appomatox  was 
reached,  Lee  surrendered  and  the  Great  Rebellion 
collapsed.  The  very  heavens  seemed  brighter,  and 
the  joy  of  both  the  citizens  and  soldiers  knew  no 
bounds.  “The  boys  in  blue”  soon  returned  to  their 
homes  and  were  joyfully  received  and  welcomed 
back ; and  for  a long  time  afterwards,  they  were,  on 
all  occasions,  made  the  centers  of  little  groups  of 
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interested  listeners  while  they  talked  of  many  thrill- 
ing scenes  of  camp,  the  march  and  battlefield.  But 
while  there  was  joy  there  was  also  sorrow.  The 
soldiers  were  home,  but  not  all  of  them.  More  than 
twenty  of  those  connected  with  the  old  church  of 
Plain  Grove  alone,  never  returned.  Two  died  in 
rebel  prisons,  others  were  killed  in  battle,  while  oth- 
ers were  simply  reported  after  battle  as  “missing.” 
John  A.  Glenn  died  about  two  months  after  his  dis- 
charge at  the  close  of  the  war.  J.  Newton  Moore 
was  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  a well  near  Moore’s 
Corners,  in  less  than  a year  after  his  discharge  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  There  could  be  many  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  the  war  gathered  up.  We 
must  be  content,  however  with  but  a few.  Two  of 
Plain  Grove’s  soldiers  lived  through  the  sufferings 
of  Andersonville  prison.  William  R.  Gealy  lay 
wounded  for  three  days  on  the  second  Bull  Run 
battle  ground,  never  expecting  to  leave  the  field  alive. 
Lewis  F.  Brest  captured  two  battle  flags  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness  for  which  the  Governor  grant- 
ed him  a furlough.  E.  R.  Miles  carried  a small  Bi- 
ble in  his  breast  pocket  in  which  a bullet  lodged  in 
one  of  the  battles  in  which  he  was  engaged.  At 
Fort  Stedman  where  the  One  Hundreth  Regiment 
were  lying  in  their  rifle  pits,  the  rebels  threw  a 
shell  which  lit  among  the  men  of  Company  E.  Lieu- 
tenant Corbin  promptly  seized  it  and  threw  it  out. 
It  had  scarcely  touched  the  ground  before  it  explod- 
ed. How  many  of  the  boys  owe  their  lives  to  his 
promptness  and  coolness  no  one  can  tell. 
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David  P.  Book  enlisted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  a beardless  boy,  an  apprentice  at  the  black- 
smith trade.  He  came  home  a bronzed  and  beard- 
ed veteran,  the  captain  of  his  company. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


One  Sermon  Instead  of  Two — Revival  of 

1868 — Election  and  Induction  of  A New  Pas- 

% 

tor-Harlansburgh  and  North  Liberty  Church- 
es Organized — One  More  Pastoral  Change — 
4 ‘Pew  Rents”— Statistical  Table — List  of  Sol- 
diers. 


From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  the  custom  in 
Plain  Grove  to  have  two  services  on  the  Sabbath,  at 
least  in  the  summer  season,  with  an  intermission 
between  them,  during  which  the  people  ate  their 
lunch,  secured  a refreshing  draught  of  water,  shook 
hands  with  the  minister  and  with  one  another,  and 
chatted  pleasantly  together.  About  the  close  of 
the  war  the  custom  was  changed,  and  the  second 
service  has  ever  since  been  omitted,  except  on  occa- 
sional Sabbaths,  when  an  evening  service  is  held. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
before  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  were 
again  concentrated  on  “the  chief  concern  of  mortals 
here  below.”  They  had  been  so  distracted  by  the 
thrilling  scenes  through  which  the  country  had 
passed,  that  it  was  hard  to  settle  down  to  earnest 
prayer  and  serious  thought.  In  the  Fall  of  1867, 
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however,  there  was  a marked  increase  of  serious- 
ness and  earnestness  on  the  great  subject.  At  the 
October  communion  a number  of  persons  were  re- 
ceived into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  the  people  were  quickening 
into  life.  Rev.  R.  S.  Morton  was  present  on  that  oc- 
casion lending  his  efficient  services.  At  the  Winter 
communion,  the  interest  and  serious  concern  seems 
to  have  deepened  and  broadened — the  leaven  was 
leavening  the  lump.  That  earnest,  evangelical  min- 
ister, Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  whose  preaching  has 
been  greatly  blessed  in  different  churches,  was  pres- 
ent on  this  communion  occasion.  On  Sabbath 
day,  there  was  a deep  feeling  and  a profound  solem- 
nity. A number  of  persons  wept  freely.  In  the 
evening  a large  number  came  forward  at  Dr.  Walk- 
er’s invitation  to  be  prayed  for.  And  such  a prayer 
as  that  large  congregation  offered,  led  by  their  pas- 
tor ! It  was  none  other  than  the  Spirit  of  God  mak- 
ing intercession  for  them  with  groanings  that 
cannot  be  uttered.  The  interest  continued  for  weeks, 
and  the  large  number  of  eighty-four  persons  felt 
themselves  hopefully  converted,  and  made  a profes- 
sion of  their  faith  accordingly.  Then  after  four 
years  more,  spent  in  the  spiritual  training  and  cul- 
ture of  these  plantings  of  the  Lord,  the  faithful  pas- 
tor resigns,  and  the  flock  is  left  nominally  without  a 
shepherd.  Though  it  is  only  nominally  so,  for  the  same 
rod  and  staff  comfort  them,  and  the  same  crook  guides 
them,  wielded  even  by  the  same  human  hand,  under 
the  Good  Shepherd  of  the  sheep.  The  same  voice 
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is  heard  statedly  in  the  old  pulpit,  until  February 
24th,  1874,  when  another  is  unanimously  called. 
He  finishes  his  course  at  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  comes  out  after  its  close,  and  engages  in 
the  work  as  a licentiate,  till  June  23rd,  when  the 
Presbytery  met  and  ordained  and  installed  him  as 
the  pastor  of  the  church.  Of  this  pastorate  a more 
impartial  hand  must  write  than  the  one  that  traces 
these  lines.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  during  this  pas- 
torate, several  refreshing  showers  of  grace  fell  upon 
the  church,  for  which  all  thanks  and  glory  be  to 
God.  Harlansburgh  church  was  organized  on  June 
19th,  1875,  and  North  Liberty,  on  June  21st, 
1880,  sweeping  away,  in  two  strokes  about  fifty  of 
the  old  mother’s  valued  members.  Though  the  old 
church  travailed  in  pain  somewhat  at  the  birth  of 
these  young  daughters,  yet  she  had  nothing  worse 
to  say  than  “God  bless  you,  my  dear  children,  and 
give  you  peace  and  prosperity !”  It  was  a loss  to 
Plain  Grove,  but  a great  gain  to  those  towns  and 
their  vicinities.  Clipping  off  these  wings  seemed 
to  make  it  necessary  for  Plain  Grove  to  unite  with 
one  or  other  of  these  wing  churches  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a pastorate.  It  was  for  Providence  to  direct 
as  to  which  one  it  should  be.  It  seemed  clear  that 
North  Liberty  should  unite  with  Centreville,  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  two  villages.  Rev.  A. 

• M.  Reed,  pastor  of  Hermon  church,  Shenango  Pres- 
bytery, was  acceptably  supplying  the  church  of 
Harlansburgh  a part  of  his  time.  There  were  rea- 
sons, that  seemed  to  be  good,  why  he  should  resign 
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the  charge  of  Hermon.  The  writer  held  unsought 
calls  to  other  fields.  These  things  seemed  to  make 
it  clear  that  he  should  resign  his  charge  and  open 
the  way  for  Plain  Grove  to  unite  with  Harlansburgh 
in  one  pastorate.  He  corresponded  with  brother 
Reed  as  to  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  charge,  if  the  way  were  clear.  He  answered  in 
substance,  “If  the  Lord  is  in  it,  I am/’  The  writer 
having  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  could  unite 
in  calling  brother  Reed,  introduced  him  into  his 
pulpit,  and  on  January  8th,  1882,  after  sermon,  of- 
fered his  resignation.  It  was  accepted,  at  a meet- 
ing held  during  the  week.  The  Presbytery  dis- 
solved the  relation  at  their  April  meeting.  A few 
weeks  were  spent  in  arranging  for  the  change  and 
assisting  to  procure  a subscription  for  a parsonage. 
On  May  17th,  1882,  the  late  pastor  with  his  family 
moved  Out,  and  the  new  one  with  his  family  moved 
in,  close  on  the  heels  of  the  outgoers.  After  sup- 
plying the  churches  of  Plain  Grove  and  Harlans- 
burgh for  one  year,  brother  A.  M.  Reed  was  installed 
their  pastor,  in  May,  1882,  whom  may  God  greatly 
bless ! 

The  generally  prevalent  custom  of  providing  for 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  congregation  by  im- 
posing a certain  “tax”  or  “rent”  on  the  pews,  had 
been  in  vogue  for  many  years  in  this  church.  On 
January  10th,  1872,  however,  a change  was  deter- 
mined upon.  After  some  hesitation  and  discussion, 
the  “Bellefonte  system”  of  raising  funds,  so  far  as 
the  expenses  of  the  congregation  at  home  are  con- 
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cerned,  was  adopted.  The  precaution  was  taken, 
however,  of  authorizing  the  trustees  to  fall  back  on 
the  old  “pew  rent”  system,  should  the  necessary 
aggregate  amount  not  be  provided  for  by  the  new 
system.  This  plan  seemed  at  first  to  promise  good 
results  ; but  it  soon  fell  into  the  old  habit  of  drag- 
ging its  weary  length  along  quite  tardily,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  practically  gave  way  to  the  ordinary 
annual  subscription  plan. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  we  append  a table,,  of  sta- 
tistical reports  of  the  church,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
obtained  ; and  one  containing  a list  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  church  and  community  who  took  part  in  the  civil 
war.  The  statistical  table  is  arranged  from  the  re- 
ports made  by  the  church,  partly  to  the  Presbyteries 
of  Erie  and  Allegheny,  and  partly  to  the  Synod  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  preserved  in  the  old  records  of 
those  bodies.  Beginning  with  1836,  however,  the 
reports  are  transcribed  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly's printed  minutes.  During  a part  of  the  pastor- 
ate of  Mr.  Woods  and  during  the  whole  of  that  of 
Mr.  Munson,  the  reports  of  Plain  Grove  and  Centre 
were  combined,  as  this  can  readily  be  seen  by  the 
column,  headed,  “Name  of  Church.” 

As  to  the  soldier’s  list,  a strenuous  effort  was 
made  to  have  it  as  complete  as  possible ; but  as  it 
will  be  evident  to  all,  it  was  a most  difficult  task, 
and  we  fear  that,  after  all,  some  name  or  names 
may  be  omitted  that  ought  to  stand  alongside  of 
fellow-soldiers  and  comrades. 
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it  1* 

1842 

7 

4 

190 

23 

2 

28 

16 

12 

6 

.50 

it  u 

1843 

1 

1 

181 

23 

10 

17  12 

4 

.50 

a it 

1844 

12 

1 

188 

16 

1 

5 

10 

13  16 

4 

.50 

(i  « 

1845 

7 

3 

191 

15 

8 

5 

11,31 

3 

.50 

ii  it 

1S4& 

3 

4 

188 

6 

1 

14 

21 

|26 

5 

.50 

G 

it  ii 

1847 

6 

7 

198 

8 

1 

17 

11 

13  24 

4 

.50 

2 

90 

it  ii 

1848 

13 

3 

208 

10 

2 

20 

20 

18 

30 

6 

l.«!0 

1 

11 

_n  ii 

1849 

7 

5 

208 

14 

96 

20 

21  55 

4 

1.00 

ci  ii 

1850 

12 

2 

175 

12 

5 

11 

11 

51 

4 

1.00 

10 

Name  of  Church. 

Year. 

[Added  on  Exam.  j 

Added  on  Certificate. 

Total  Communic’nts.J 

Infants  baptized. 

Adults  baptized. 

1 Domestic  Missions.  | 

Foreign  Missions.  j 

Education. 

Presbyterial  fund.  I 

Congregational. 

1 Publication. 

Miscellaneous. 

jNo.  families  in  Con.  J 

[Church  Extension.  | 

Children  in  S.  S. 

Disabled  Ministers. 

Freedmen.  i 

Salary.  1 

Plain  Grove 

1851  10 

3 

208 

28 

79 

69 

85 

5 

475 

45 

K 

ii 

1852  11 

5 

214 

19 

2 

25 

238 

137 

6 

548 

18 

133 

it 

ii 

1853  13 

2 

222 

14 

81 

41 

7 

470 

27 

ii 

ii 

1854!  19 

9 

236 

25 

6 

36 

69 

32 

6 

560 

20 

140 

ii 

1855  13 

7 

218 

13 

4 26 

89 

40 

10 

530 

128 

10 

ii 

ii 

1856 

3 

8 

220 

18 

257 

33 

25 

9 

500 

30 

70 

ii 

ii 

1857 

2 

6 

160 

12 

237 

73 

67 

1047 

10 

70 

ii 

ii 

1858 

8 

3 

158 

7 

1 20 

89 

7 

9 

1000 

25 

60 

ii 

ii 

1859;  14 

2 

167 

18 

5 24 

80 

28 

14 

727 

80 

it 

ii 

1860  27 

2 

184 

22 

9i  21 

48 

49 

8 

600 

16 

11 

80 

it 

a 

186128 

2 

201 

11 

15  52 

26 

25 

2 

498 1 15 

23 

90 

H 

a 

1862’ 11 

5 

213 

19 

5 

28 

48 

104 

614  11 

40 

11 

70 

7 

a 

1863 

2 

4 

212 

19 

1 

47 

39 

38 

670 

8 

60 

10 

ii 

a 

1864 

2 

9|214 

14 

34 

49 

71 

919 

16 

208 

27 

60 

ii 

a 

1865 

1 

13  213 

5 

1 

61 

69 

40 

1014 

26 

365 

27 

70 

9 

a 

1866 

2 

4 200 

12 

1 

38 

63 

82 

13 

1743 

15 

1062 

15 

80 

8 

it 

a 

1867 

7 

6 1 203  12 

1 55 

41 

178 

6 

909 

11 

11 

70 

4 

ii 

a 

1868 

90 

5|267|16 

25  38 

92 

167 

8 

1192 

21 

12 

21 

70 

8 

ii 

a 

1869 

5 

2 

262 

4 

2175 

81 

109 

1726 

16 

10 

22 

100  10  22 

ii 

a 

1870 

3 

16 

270117 

50  132 

38 

10 

1100 

25 

25 

100  17  38 

ii 

a 

1871 

3 

5 

250115 

150  112 

61 

10 

1000 

19 

61 

19 

100  12  23 

ii 

i i 

1872 

5 

4 

236 [ 10 

140  119 

40 

13  1000 

19 

43 

130  14  36  1000 

Plant  Grove. 
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Name  of 
Church. 

Year. 

Added  on  Ex. 

Ad.  on  Certif. 

Total  Comm’ts.l 

Inf.  Baptized.  | 

Adults  Bap’d.  1 

Domestic  Mis.  | 

Foreign  Mis.  1 

Education. 

- 

Presby’l  Fund. 

O 

bC 

CD 

bo 

a 

0 

O 

Publication.  | 

Miscellaneous.  | 

Church  Exten.| 

Children  in  S.S.| 

Disabled  Min.  | 

Freedmen. 

Salary. 

Sustentation.  | 

Elders. 

iDeacons.  1 

P.  Gr’ve 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<<  <« 

1873 

3 11 

230  12 

42 

16  38  13.80 

210 

15 

18 

150 

5 

6:930 

<(  <( 

1874 

4 

8 

228  18 

1 

1 83 

79 

31  16.10  1037 

19 

19,100 

14 

<«  «< 

1875 

19 

1 3 

224 

! 9 

4 

133 

165 

74  16.00  945 

8176 

40 

120 

8 

21 

12 

« u 

1876 

4 12 

227  13 

36 

196 

32113.44  2017 

33 

40 

18 

145 

8 

18 

10 

a (( 

1877 

55 

280  18 

20 

100 

137 

30115.89 

1416 

12 

21 

170 

13 

20 

12 

«(  «< 

1878 

4 

5 

271 

9 

100 

100 

30 

22.40 

1650 

18 

12 

21 

170  16 

18 

21 

<(  (< 

1879 

12 

6 

270 

18 

4 

60 

150 

30 

18.97 

1407 

12 

40 

12 

16015 

20 

10 

<t  (( 

1880 

1 

4 

237 

8 

64 

82 

37 

21.60 

1646 

5 

6 

170  10 

9 

71 

((  It 

1881 

811 

184 

8 

47 

168 

20 

20.14 

889 

4 

5 

120  11 

9 

7 

8 

1 

it  ft 

1882 

2| 

4 

202 

7 

107 

180 

36 

15.6411358 

10 

9 

160 

1 9 

50 

10 

6 

1 
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History  of 


A LIST  OF  PLAIN  GROVES  SOLDIERS  IN  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 


NAMES. 


Rank 


Date  of  muster 
into  service. 


Date  of 
Discharge 


REMARKS. 


Armstrong,  Thos  Priv. 
Armstrong,  Thos  Cor. 
Armstrong,  Alex  Priv. 
Armstrong,  Sam’l 
Allison,  Robert 
Andrews,  Lem’l 


Book,  Samuel 
Book,  James 
Braden,  Alex.  C. 
Braden,  Josiah 
Braden,  William 
Breckenridge,  D. 
Brest,  David  W. 
Brest,  Lewis  F. 
Bently,  Samuel 
Book,  David  P. 
Book,  Joseph  E. 
Brest,  James 
Brest,  G.  W. 
Brest,  John  P. 
Barber,  John  S. 
Boozle,  Henry 
Boozle,  John 
Barber,  Adam 
Blair,  John 
Burnley  Thos.H. 
Burns,  James  H. 
Clark,  Win’ld  M. 
Corbin,  W.  H.H. 
Christy,  Mark  C. 
Cooper,  John  T. 
Campbell,  M.  C. 


Cor. 

Priv. 


Capt. 

Priv. 


Clark,  Alexand’r 
Clark,  Adam 
Clark,  James  B. 
Clark,  James  M. 
Corbin,  Edward 
Elliott,  Cyrus  B. 
Elliott,  Coburn 
Elliott,  Baldwin 
Elliott,  Newton 
Emery,  Adam 
Emery,  David 
Forrest,  Elias 
Forrest,  M.  W. 
Forrest,  Uriah 
Fox,  Jacob 
George,  S.  B. 

Gealey,  Wm.  R. 
Gealy,  John  W. 
Glenn,  John  G. 
Glenn,  Thos.  C. 
Glenn,  Aaron 


Capt. 
2d  Lt. 
Priv. 
Cor. 
Priv. 


1 Lt. 
Priv. 


S’rg’t 


Priv. 
Cor. 
Priv.  K 
Cor. 


134 

134 

100 

134 

100 

100 

134 

78 

134 

7thO 

57 

57 

100 

100 

100 

57 

57 

100 

100 

100 

134 

57 

100 

100 

139 

134 

100 

100 

100 

100 

6h.a. 

6h.a. 

78 

134 

100 

100 


134 


100 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


13, ’62  J May  26,  ’63 
31, ’61, 


14,  ’62, 
31, ’61, 


Oct. 

Aug. 

June: 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

lug. 

Nov. 


12,  ’61, 
14,  ’62, 
, 61, 

10,  ’64, 
13, ’61, 
31, ’61, 


18, ’62, 
13,  ’61, 


Jan.  21,  ’63 

Nov.  4,  ’64 
May  26,  ’63 
June  ’64 

July  25,  ’65 

Apr.  22, ’63 
J uly  24,  ’65 


Dec.  ’62 
Aug.  31, ’61,  May  6,  ’65 


Sept. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Feb. 


13, ’62, 
8,  ’64, 
27,  ’64, 
13, ’62, 
31, ’61,! 
7,  ’61, 
13,  ’62, 
29,  ’64, 


’64, 

Oct.  12,  ’61, 
Aug.  14,  ’62. 
Aug.  31, ’61, 


Aug.  14,  ’62, 


Aug.  31,  ’61. 


({  K (< 

Sept.  13,  ’62, 
100  Aug.  31,  ’61, 
100  Sept.  13, ’62, 
100  Aug.  31, ’61, 


Oct.  6,  ’62 

May  30,  ’65 
July  24,  ’65 

May  26,  ’63 
July  24,  ’65 
Oct.  11,  ’62 
May  30,  ’65 


May  26,  ’63 
July  25,  ‘65 


Wd.at  Fred’ksburg 
Killed  accidentally 
Dis. ; since  died. 
Died. 

Wn’d  at  Bull  Run, 
Aug.  28,  1862. 
Wounded  and  dis’d 
K’ld  at  Fred’ksburg 


Pro’ted  to  Captain. 
W’d,  died  at  home. 

Veteran,  wounded. 
D.  soon  at',  disch’ge 
En.as  pri.  w’d  twice 
Died  Jan.  3,  1863. 

Kil’d  at  Gettysburg 
Lost  a leg  June  2, ’64 
W’d  J’e  16, ’62  & My  12, ’6- 
Died  Nov.  25, 1862. 

Died  in  the  service. 


Killed  July  12, 1864. 
Enlisted  1st  Serg’t. 
W’d  Jun  2, ’64 ; en.  as  priv. 


Killed  May  12, ’64  at 
Spottsylvania  C.H.  Va. 

Dis.  at  close  of  war 
Dis’gd  July  29, 1863 
Pr.  to  Cap.Dec.1,’62 
Died  Nov.  20,  1861. 


Lived  thr.  Andersonville 

Died  Nov.  10,  1862. 
Killed. 


Oct.  6,  ’62 

July  25,  ’65 
Nov.  10,  ’62 
Aug.  30, ’64 
July  24,  ’65 


Died. 

Prisoner  fr.  Mar.  25 
to  April  3,  1865. 
W’n’d  at  Bull  Run. 
Di.of  w’ds  J un  2, ’64 

Died  Feb.  22, 1865. 


Plain  Grove , 
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NAMES. 

Rank. 

| Compy 

Regimt 

Date  of  muster 
into  service. 

Date  of 
Discharge 

REMARKS. 

Glenn,  John  A. 

Priv. 

C 

46 

July  31,  ’63, 

Trans,  to  V.  R.  C. 

Guiher,  William 

“ 

E 

57 

Guiher,  L.  D. 

“ 

E 

57 

Green,  George 

Cor. 

B 

83 

Aug.  25,  ’61, 

Sep.  20,  ’64 

W’d  Dec.  13, 1862. 

Hamilton,  R.  H. 

Mus. 

H 

100 

Aug.  31,  ’61, 
66  66  66 

Hanna,  Thomas 

Priv. 

E 

100 

Feb.  30,  ’63 

Hanna,  Abraham 
Hendrickson,  J. 

“ 

E 

100 

n a n 

May  30,  ’65 

Holiday,  William 

ft 

I 

100 

Aug.  31. ’61, 

Died  in  S.  C. 

Hanna,  W.  A. 

a 

E 

100 

Aug.  13,  ’61, 

May  25,  ’65 

W’d  at  Spottsylva* 
nia,  C.  H. 

Hanna,  John 

ti 

E 

100 

Feb.  19,  ’&4, 

May  30,  ’65 

Jack,  Wm.  S. 

Capt. 

H 

78 

Oct.  12,  ’61, 

W’d  at  bat.  of  Stone 

River;  d.  Feb. 4. 

Jack,  Samuel 

Priv. 

E 

100 

Discharged. 

Johnson,  David 

“ 

K 

100 

Sept.  13, ’62, 

May  15,  ’65 

Dock,  John 

“ 

E 

100 

Aug.  31,  ’61, 

Aug.  2,  ’65 

Lock,  William 

n 

E 

100 

66  66  66 

D.of  sm  .pox  F’y,’64 

Kelley,  Thos.  C. 

F 

134 

Aug.  13,  ’62, 

a a H 

Discharged. 

Kelley,  Jonathan 

F 

134 

Discharged. 

Miles,  Riddle 
Me  Bride,  Thos. 

lLt. 

A 

134 

tt  it  tt 

May  26,  ’63 

Severely  wounded. 

Me  Bride,  Wm. 

S’r’gt 

I 

103 

Dec.  16,  ’61, 

June  21, ’65 

Shot  th.  neck,  tak.  pris’r 

McNees,  D.  L. 

H 

78 

liv’d  th.  Andersonville 
Sick,  came  home  and 

died  Aug.  21, 1864. 

McCune,  James 

Capt. 

B 

134 

Aug.  14,  ’62, 

Died  Oct.  21, 1862. 

Martin,  Jas.  M. 

Priv. 

E 

57  j Nov.  1,  ’61, 

Nov.  1,  ’64 

McBride,  Sam.  J. 

S’rg’t 

H 

. <8 

Oct.  12,  ’61, 

Nov.  4,  *64 

Pro.  to  1st  Lt.  Apr. 

16,  1863. 

Trans’d  to  V.  R.  C. 

McBride,  Geo.  D. 

H 

78 

tt  tt  a 

May  14,  1864. 

Montgomery,  W. 

Feb.  29,  ’64, 

Kil’d  at  Petersburg 
July  30, 1864. 

Michael,  W.  J. 

Maxwell,  N.  J . 

Col. 

E 

100 

<<  tt  u 

July  24, ’65 

R’se  fr.2d  Ser.to  Col 

Maxwell,  George 

S’rg’t 

66 

E 

100 

a a a 

B’dly  w’d  Mayl2,’64 

Marvin  Samuel 

E 

57 

W’d  at  Pedch  Orchard. 

Miles,  KdwardR. 

Cor. 

E 

100 

it  it  a 

B’dly  w’d  Mar.  7, ’65 

Miles,  Wm.  H.  H. 

Priv. 

E 

100 

Jan.  6,  ’62, 

! July  24,  ’65 

Woun’d  Aug.  19,  ’64 

Miles,  Thos.  W. 

66 

C 

100  Dec.  * 7,  ’61, 

Feb.  14,  ’63 

Miles,  John  F. 

a 

c 

100 

I 66  66  66 

Died  June  12, 1862. 

Magee,  John  A. 

Cor. 

E 

100  Aug.  31, ’61, 

W’d  June  2,  1864. 
D.of  w’ds  Sept.6,’62 

Magee,  George 

Priv. 

E 

100  Apr. 22,  ’62, 

Moore,  Joseph 

66 

C 

100 

Jan.  5,  ’62, 

July  12,  ’65 

Moore,  Samuel 

C or. 

E 

100 

Aug.  31,  ’61, 

D.of  wds  May  27, ’64 

Moore,  J.  N. 

Priv. 

C 

100 

Oct.  18,  ’61, 

Jan.  6,  ’65 
Aug.  30, ’64 

Montgomery,  G. 

** 

E 

100 

Aug. 31,  ’61, 

Montgomery,  John  Sr. 

it 

B 

134 

Aug.  14,  ’62, 
Feb.  29,  ’64, 

Feb.  24,  ’63 

Lost  arm  J’ne  17, ’64 

Mayberry,  Curtis 

n 

E 

100 

Jan.  29,  ’65 

Miller,  Harrison 

“ 

B 

83 

Aug.  25,  ’61, 

Jan.  28,'  65 

W’d  at  Gettysburg, 

July  1, 1863. 

McCune,  Jas.  D. 

S’rg’  t 

E 

100 

Aug.  31, ’61, 

Killed  May  12, 1864. 

McCune,  John 

Priv. 

B 

134 

Aug.  14,  ’62, 

Died  Nov.  20,  1862. 

McCune, Hende’n 

C 

100 

Oct.  18,  61, 

Killed  July  30, 1864. 

McCommon,  Jas. 

E 

100 

Feb.  22,  ’64, 

Wound’d  June  2, ’64 

McCommon,Eph. 

<( 

E 

100 

66  66  66 

Woun’d  Sept.  14,’62 

McL  a ugh  lin , W m 

Cor. 

E 

100 

Aug.  31, ’61, 

Mar.  6,  ’63 

Nelson,  Thos.  D. 

jPriv. 

E 

! 100 

| D . at  Andersonville 

Nelson,  James 

I Priv. 

B 

; 134 

Aug.  14,  ’62, 

May  26,  ’63 
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NAMES. 

Rank. 

Compy 

Regimt 

Date  of  muster 
into  service. 

Date  of 
Discharge 

REMARKS. 

Offutt,  James 

1 Lt. 

E 

100  Aug.  31/61, 

Aug.  2,  ’64 

En.  IstS’gt.  w’dJne2,’64 

Offutt,  Nathan 

Cor. 

E 

100 

<<  <«  << 

Killed  Sept.  2, 1862. 

Offutt,  Thos.  P. 

Priv. 

E 

100  Dec.  26,  *68, 

Woun*d  July  30,  ’64 

Parker,  James  A. 

a 

E 

100  Aug.  31,’ 61, 

Killed  June‘l6,  ’62. 

Patterson,Burt’n 

a 

B 

134*  Aug.  14,  ’62, 

Apr.  13,  *63 

Patterson,  G.  S. 

cc 

C 

100 

Aug.  31, ’61, 

Mar.  19,  ’63 

Rodgers,  R.  W. 

C( 

E 

10G 

it  it  1. 

Killed  May  12,  ’64. 

Rodgers,  Wm . H. 

« 

E 

100 

«(  <<  «c 

D.of  wd’sSept.15’62 

Rodgers,  Wm.  M. 

u 

G 

100 

a « 

Aug.  30,  ’64 

Rodgers,  J.  W. 

ci 

H 

100 

Aug. ’61, 

t(  << 

Rodgers,  J.  B. 

« 

E 

100  Mar.  11,  ’64, 

July  24,  ’65 

Also  in  134th  Reg’t 

Rodgers,  Adam 

B 

134!  Aug.  14/62,! 

May  26,  ’63 

Reichart, Stephen 

1 

S’ vd  3 yrs ; re«en.  in 

a Cav.  Reg.  Kil’d 

Shaw,  Marcus 

Died. 

Shaw,  Newton 

Shaw,  James  N. 

Priv. 

E 

100 

Aug.  31,  ’61, 

Aug.  30,  ’64 

Struthus,  Jas.  F. 

<C 

B 

134 

Aug.  14,  ’62, 

May  26,  ’63 

Stuart,  John 

Died  *,  bur.at  Plain  Grove 

Stevenson,  J.  C. 

S’rg’t 

E 

100 

Aug.  31,  *61, 

July  24,  ’65 

Woun’d  May  12,  ’64 

Shaner,  Daniel 

Priv. 

E 

100 

Mar.  8,  ’64, 

Woun’d  May  12,  ’64 

Vanhorn,  Wm. 

E 

57 

Died  June  27,  *62. 

Walker,  Sam’lH. 

(« 

E 

100 

Aug.  31/61, 

Died  a pris.  date  unkn’u 

Woolley,  Jos.  H. 

u 

E 

100 

“ “ “ 

Died  June  30, 1863, 

White,  George  A. 

ct 

E 

57 

Nov.  16,  ’61, 

Oct.  28,  ’62 

Walker,  L.  W. 

(« 

134 

Aug.  19/62, 'May  26/63 

CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Session. 


The  members  of  the  original  session  of  this  church 
were,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  narrative, 
William  Me  Nees  and  Joseph  Campbell.  We  have 
no  records  of  their  meetings,  nor  even  the  most 
vague  traditionary  accounts  of  their  doings  as  a ses- 
sion. That  they  were  faithful,  however,  and  kept 
watch  over  “the  flock  over  the  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  them  overseers,”  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe.  William  Me  Nees  was  an  earnest 
and  reliable  Christian  man,  and  an  acceptable  elder 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  about  the  year  1805. 
The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  now  known. 
Joseph  Campbell  gave  promise,  at  first,  of  great  use- 
fulness ; indeed  he  was,  for  a number  of  years,  a 
very  active  and  useful  elder.  He  was  well  liked  and 
was  regarded  as  quite  a leader  in  the  church  and  in 
all  worthy  enterprises  in  the  community.  He  was 
a man  of  good  mind,  and  possessed  the  advantage 
of  a little  more  than  an  ordinary  education.  He 
“kept  school”  at  his  home  on  his  farm  now  owned 
by  Michael  Jordan.  In  later  years  a daughter  fell 
into  a grievous  sin.  It  was  a great  shock  to  his 
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sensitive  nature,  and  his  fatherly  heart -was  almost 
crushed  with  sorrow.  He  seemed  to  lack  the  Chris- 
tian manliness  to  stand  up  and  face  his  trials.  He 
became  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  church  and 
community.  A cloud  settled  down  over  his  home, 
and  he  ceased  to  act  as  elder,  and  then  he  and  his  fam- 
ily ceased  to  attend  church,  and  acted  strangely 
towards  their  neighbors  and  friends.  He  moved 
away  out  of  the  community,  probably  about  the 
time  of  Mr.  Munson's  settlement.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  regretted  that  such  history  must  be  written  ; but 
let  it  serve  as  a warning  to  others,  for  we  are  all 
making  history,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  wheth- 
er it  shall  ever  be  written  or  not. 

The  next  elders  chosen  were  Benjamin  Jack  and 
Hugh  Henderson.  This  election  took  place  some- 
time previous  to  1804  ; foe  at  a meeting  of  Presby- 
tery, held  at  Neshannock  on  January  10th,  1804, 
Benjamin  Jack  was  present  and  was  enrolled  as  a 
member.  He  was  also  present  and  enrolled  as  a mem- 
ber of  Presbytery  at  a meeting  held  at  Plain  Grove, 
June  1 8th,  1805.  Presbytery  met  here  again  at 
Plain  Grove,  June  24th,  1806,  and  Hugh  Hender- 
son was  enrolled  and  sat  as  a member.  Benjamin 
Jack  died  May  12th,  1851,  having  served  the  church 
as  an  elder  for  more  than  forty-seven  years.  Hugh 
Henderson  died  December  3rd,  1837. 

Sometime  between  1807  and  1810,  James  Me  Cune 
and  William  Holliday  were  chosen  and  made  mem- 
bers of  session.  James  Me  Cune  died  April  6th? 
1825,  and  William  Holliday  on  March  27th,  1830. 
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Here  were  four  men  who  served  the  church  as  elders 
an  aggregate  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  It 
need  only  be  remarked  that  against  the  faithfulness  of 
these  four  men  as  elders,  and  their  character  as 
Christians  and  citizens,  not  a whisper  has  come 
down  to  us.  But  their  influence  was  not  merely 
negatively  good,  but  in  these  several  relations,  it 
was  a positive  factor  in  the  community.  Recollec- 
tions of  their  many  excellences  are  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  older  members  of  the  church. 
Summing  up  their  excellent  traits  of  character,  as 
these  are  handed  down  to  us,  we  are  enabled  to  pic- 
ture before  us,  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  them,  a 
man  like  that  described  and  pronounced  bles'sed  in 
the  first  psalm. 

The  next  election  of  elders  was  held  in  1821  or 
1822,  after  Mr.  Munson  was  installed.  It  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  William  Denniston,  Charles  Gilkey, 
Jacob  Emery,  and  John  Me  Nees.  William  Dennis- 
ton was  killed  at  a barn-raising  on  October  1st,  1823. 
Charles  Gilkey  died  October  22d,  1836.  Jacob  Em- 
ery died  October  30th,  1844.  John  Me  Nees  died 
January  14th,  1869. 

Robert  Stevenson,  Sr.,  who  had  been  an  elder  in 
the  Neshannock  church,  having  moved  into  the 
bounds  of  this  church  in  the  Spring  of  1824,  was 
received  on  certificate,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mun- 
son, was  unanimously  chosen  a member  of  the  ses- 
sion here.  He  remained  a member  of  this  ses- 
sion till  the  Summer  of  1856,  when  he  was -dismissed 
to  unite  with  the  newly  organized  church  of  Lees- 
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burgh,  where  he  was  again  chosen  an  elder.  He 
died  April  3rd,  1862. 

Sometime  before  1835,  and  probably  between  1832 
and  1835,  John  Breckinridge,  Isaac  Davison  and 
James  Glenn  were  elected  and  ordained  as  elders, 
and  enrolled  as  members  of  session.  John  Breck- 
inridge was  dismissed  to  the  church  of  Centre,  about 
the  year  1838.  Isaac  Davison  continued  in  the  ses- 
sion till  his  death,  which  took  place  May  8th,  1849. 
James  Glenn  became  alienated  fronl  the  church  on 
account  of  the  position  the  General  Assembly  (O.  S.) 
had  taken  in  1845,  on  slavery.  He  ceased  to  act 
as  elder,  and  withdrew  from  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  united  with  the  '‘Free  Presbyterian  church” 
near  Harrisville,  to  which  Rev;  J.  C.  Bigham  then 
ministered.  His  name  was  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
the  session,  and  he  was  declared  no  longer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Presbyterian  church,  by  the  session 
April  3rd,  1850. 

Our  means  of  knowing  that  this  election  occurred 
previous  to  1835  is  that  James  Glenn  was  enrolled 
as  a member  of  Presbytery  at  a meeting  held  here 
at  Plain  Grove,  on  June  23rd,  1835.  No  one  of 
the  three  names  appears,  before  this  date,  on  the 
Presbyterial  roll.  The  names  of  the  members  of 
session  that  were  enrolled  by  the  Allegheny  Pres- 
bytery, previous  to  this  date,  are  John  McNees? 
James  Me  Cune,  Benjamin  Jack,  Robert  Stevenson, 
Jacob  Emery  and  Charles  Gilkey,  all  of  whom  took 
their  turns  in  going  to  Presbytery,  alternating  with 
members  of  the  session  of  Centre  church.  This 
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last  election  of  elders  could  not  have  taken  place 
long  before  1835,  or  it  would  have  come  the  turn  of 
some  one  of  the  three  to  go  to  Presbytery  before 
June,  1835  ; and  their  names  could  be  found  on  the 
roll  of  Presbytery. 

We  now  come  down  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Walker’s 
settlement,  in  1839,  when  the  recorded  minutes  of 
the  session  begin.  This  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
church,  at  that  time,  consisted  of  the  following  six 
members:  Benjamin  Jack,  John  McNees,  Robert 
Stevenson,  Jacob  Emery,  Isaac  Davison  and  James 
Glenn. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  that  was  held 
after  Mr.  Walker’s  settlement,  took  place  on  May 
9th,  1839.  There  were  present,  Rev.  R.  B.  Walker, 
Moderator,  and  elders  James  Glenn,  Robert  Steven- 
son, John  McNees  and  Isaac  Davison.  The  following 
persons  were  received  on  certificate:  Mrs.  Jane 
Curran,  Mr.  James  Curran  and  his  wife  Mary  Cur- 
ran, and  Mrs.  Jane  Walker.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Plummer,  Miss  Eliza  Cooper  and  Jane  Drake,  were 
received  on  examination.  Session  met  again  on 
May  1 ith.  The  same  members  were  present.  Mich- 
ael Standuff  and  his  wife  were  received  on  examin- 
ation, and  Alexander  Caldwell  and  Jonathan  Plum- 
mer and  wife  on  certificate.  A member  of  the 
church  was  arraigned  at  this  meeting  for  unchristian 
conduct.  A husband  and  wife  who  had  been  de- 
barred from  the  privileges  of  the  church  for  a num- 
ber of  years  were  restored.  The  reason  for  their 
suspension  was  that  they  had  married  within  the 
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degrees  of  consanguinity,  forbidden  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith.  The  wife  in  this  instance  was  a sis- 
ter of  the  husband’s  deceased  wife. 

An  election  of  elders  was  again  held  on  Septem- 
ber 4th,  1839.  ^ resulted  in  the  almost  unanimous 

choice  of  Alexander  McBride,  Esq.,  Stephen  Clark, 
Nicholas  Book  and  Nathaniel  Cooper.  They  were 
ordained  and  installed  on  September  26th,  1839. 
Alexander  Me  Bride,  Esq.,  died  in  October,  1878, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Synod  of  Erie,  at  Mead- 
ville.  Stephen  Clark  was  dismissed  by  certificate 
sometime  during  the  ecclesiastical  year,  1856-7. 
Nicholas  Book  died  in  August,  1872.  Nathaniel 
Cooper  was  dismissed  to  Centreville,  sometime 
during  the  ecclesiastical  year,  1854-5. 

At  a meeting  of  session  held  February  15th,  1842, 
action  was  taken  to  raise  money  for  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary.. 

In  a minute  of  session  dated  February  1st,  1843, 
it  is  recorded  that  William  B.  Cooper,  Samuel  Jack, 
Thomas  Plummer  and  Robert  Stevenson,  Jr.,  were 
elected  deacons,  and  that  besides  these  just  named, 
Jacob  Emery  and  John  McNees  were  also  deacons, 
who,  it  seemed,  had  been  in  office  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  John  McNees  had  been  elected  and 
ordained  a deacon  in  1812,  as  seen  in  the  previous 
narrative.  It  would  seem  probable  that  Jacob  Em- 
ery had  been  chosen  and  ordained  at  the  same  time. 

On  June  15th,  1851,  session  resolved  to  recom- 
mend to  the  congregation  the  election  of  four  more 
elders.  A meeting  of  the  congregation  was  held 
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accordingly  at  which  there  were  chosen,  David  Mc- 
Cune,  Esq.,  Thomas  Plummer,  William  B.  Cooper 
and  John  C.  Me  Nees.  These  elders  were  ordained 
and  installed  on  Friday,  October  31st,  1851.  Thom- 
as Plummer  was  dismissed  by  certificate,  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1857.  William  B.  Cooper  was  dismissed 
by  certificate  sometime  during  the  ecclesiastical 
year,  1854-5  to  Centreville,  and  John  C.  Me  Nees 
died,  November  25th,  1873.  David  McCune,  Esq., 
still  lives,  and  is  the  senior  elder  in  the  session. 

The  next  election  of  elders  was  held  on  June  17th, 
1859.  It  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Andrew  Breckin- 
ridge, Robert  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Andrew  D.  Jamieson 
and  James  M.  Lawrence,  Esq.  All,  except  the  last 
named,  were  ordained  and  installed  the  next  day 
after  their  election,  June  x8th,  1859.  Mr.  Lawrence 
modestly  declined  to  be  ordained,  not  failing,  how- 
ever, to  appreciate  the  confidence  of  the  people  as 
shown  by  his  election.  Andrew  Breckenridge  was 
dismissed  by  certificate  to  the  church  of  Centre, 
February  19th,  1866.  Robert  Stevenson  and  An- 
drew D.  Jamieson  are  still  living,  and  are  active 
members  of  session. 

At  a meeting  of  session  held  on  August  31st, 
1859,  the  subject  of  endowing  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary  was  taken  up  and  considered ; and 
the  pastor  was  authorized  to  pledge  the  congregation 
to  the  amount  of  ninety  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

At  a meeting  held  June  29th,  1866,  the  session 
concluded  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  tables  in  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
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At  a meeting  held  October  nth,  1867,  session 
resolved  to  recommend  the  election  of  three  more 
elders.  Between  the  date  of  that  meeting  and  Jan- 
uary 7th,  1868,  A.  S.  Barbour  and  William  J.  Offutt 
were  chosen  elders.  They  were  ordained  and  in- 
stalled January  7th,  1868.  A.  S.  Barbour  was  dis- 
missed by  certificate,  June  21st,  1880,  to  enter  into 
the  newly  organized  Presbyterian  church  of  North 
Liberty,  where  he  was  immediately  elected  one  of 
their  first  elders.  William  J.  ’Offutt  remains  a 
member  of  the  session. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  outpouring  of 
great  showers  of  heavenly  grace  on  the  church. 
For  nearly  six  weeks,  the  session  held  frequent 
meetings  with  anxious  inquirers,  instructing  and 
examining  them  on  their  religious  experience.  At 
an  informal  meeting  held  April  19th,  1868,  the  fol- 
lowing minute  was  adopted  by  the  session,  expres- 
sive of  their  feelings,  and  in  recognition  of  the  sov- 
ereign mercy  and  grace  of  God,  in  bringing  so  many, 
as  they  trusted,  out  of  the  deluge  of  His  just  wrath 
into  the  Ark  of  the  New  Covenant : “This  session, 
impressed  with  a sense  of  God’s  great  goodness  and 
special  mercy  towards  this  congregation,  in  the 
presence  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  our  meetings  dur- 
ing the  last  Winter,  would  record  it  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  His  rich  and  free  and  sovereign  grace, 
that  within  some  six  weeks,  eighty-four  persons 
have  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the 
church  on  examination.  Of  these,  twenty-two  re- 
ceived the  rite  of  Christian  baptism ; twenty-two 
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were  heads  of  families  ; some  fifty  were  in  the  vigor 
of  their  youth ; and  a few  were  in  the  early  morning 
of  life.  All  glory  to  God,  who  worketh  when  and 
where  and  as  He  will!” 

On  February  12th,  1869,  the  moderator  gave  the 
session  notice  that  he  would  ask  the  Presbytery  to 
dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  at  their  next  meeting. 
The  session  resolved  to  call  a meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation to  act  on  the  matter.  The  pastor’s  re- 
quest was  not  acceded  to  by  the  congregation* 

October  8th,  1870,  the  session  adopted  measures 
to  carry  out  the  suggestion  and  desire  of  the  re- 
united General  Assembly,  concerning  the  raising  of 
a Memorial  Fund. 

June  7th,  1872,  elder  David  Me  Cune  was  chosen 
clerk  of  session,  which  duties  had  hitherto  been 
performed  by  the  pastor. 

February  14th,  1873,  the  senior  elders,  David 
Me  Cune  and  Robert  Stevenson,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a minute  on  dancing,  to  be 
adopted  by  the  session  and  read  from  the  pulpit. 
An  extended  paper  was  afterwards  reported.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  session  and  recorded  in  their 
minutes. 

March  28th,  1873,  the  session  appointed  Thurs- 
day, the  third  day  of  April  following,  to  be  observed 
by  the  congregation  as  a day  of  prayer  and  confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  calling  a pastor. 

On  Monday,  February  9th,  1874,  John  Piser  and 
Uriah  Ramsey  were  elected  elders.  They  were 
ordained  and  installed  on  Friday,  February  20th, 
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1874,  by  Dr.  Walker.  John  Piser  died,  after  a short 
illness,  October  25th,  1876.  Uriah  Ramsey  is  still 
living,  and  a member  of  session. 

Another  election  was  held  on  the  22nd  day  of 
June,  1878,  resulting  in  the  cordial  choice  of  Thomas 
Plummer  and  Robert  N.  Me  Cune.  Mr.  Plummer 
died,  after  a quite  short  illness,  August  18th,  1878, 
before  his  installation  for  the  second  time  as  elder 
in  this  church.  Their  installation  was  delayed  to 
give  Mr.  Me  Cune  a little  time  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  accepting  the  office  of  elder.  Mr.  Plummer's 
death,  like  that  of  Mr.  Piser,  was  quite  unexpected, 
and  was  the  second  death  in  the  eldership  since  the 
writer's  pastorate  began. 

The  session  soon  , afterwards  recommended  the 
election  of  three  more  elders,  which  election  was  held 
by  the  congregation,  October  1 8th,  1878.  The  choice 
fell  upon  John  Pollock,  W.  A.  Hannah  and  Samuel  B. 
George.  Robert  N.  Me  Cune  and  they  were  ordained 
and  installed  on  Monday,  October  21st,  1878.  Dr. 
Walker  was  present,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  pas- 
tor, delivered  the  charge  to  the  elders  and  the  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  George  died  on  April  1st,  1879,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cune  on  May  30th,  1880,  each  after  a short  but 
severe  and  distressing  illness,  and  both  deeply  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  them.  Thus  were  seven 
members  of  this  session  stricken  down  by  death  in 
a period  of  a little  over  eleven  years.  All  these 
were  .seven  blows  to  the  session,  and  were  dealt  in 
unusually  quick  succession.  Robert  N.  Me  Cune 
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made  the  twenty-fourth  elder  in  the  church  of  Plain 
Grove  taken  by  death.  At  his  funeral,  Dr.  Walker,  in 
his  address,  made  use  of  this  fact  with  good  effect, 
alluding  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  twenty-four  elders 
0f  Revelation,-  they  are  holding  their  meetings 
around  the  great  white  throne.  The  pastor  felt  the 
foss  of  these  elders  who  died  during  his  pastorate, 
most  deeply.  They  were  his  warm  personal  friends 
and  all  gave  promise  of  great  usefulness  in  the 
church. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Hannah  was  dismissed  in  May,  1882, 
to  North  Liberty  Presbyterian  church. 

A more  detailed  history  of  the  session’s  doings 
during  the  years  of  the  late  pastorate,  must  be  writ- 
ten by  a more  impartial  hand  than  the  one  that 
writes  these  pages,  if  ever  it  is  written  at  all.  Con- 
cluding this  chapter,  the  writer  would  record  the 
fact  that,  for  that  body  of  venerable  men,  over  whose 
deliberations  he  had  the  honor  to  preside  for  eight 
years,  he  has  a high  esteem  and  profound  respect. 
He  retains  an  indellible  memory  of  many  pleasant 
meetings,  held  for  prayer  and  counsel. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Rev.  William  Woods. 


Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  the  father  of  the  first  pastor 
of  Plain  Grove  church,  was  a native  of  London, 
England.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1 749.  He  came  to 
America,  in  1768,  and  settled  in  York  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. A few  years  afterwards,  he  married  Mrs. 
Isabella  Sankey.  By  this  marriage  four  children 
were  born — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  William 
was  the  oldest  of  these  four  children.  He  was  born 
in  York  county,  on  March  27th,  1776,  in  the  midst 
of  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Sometime  afterwards,  but  just  when,  we  have  no 
means  now  of  knowing,  Samuel  Woods  and  his  fam- 
ily moved  into  the  western  part  of  the  State.  He 
died  in  Butler  county,  in  1817,  leaving  the  widow 
and  four  children  all  living. 

Of  the  early  life  of  William  Woods  but  little  is 
now  known.  He  most  probably  led  an  ordinary  and 
quiet  life  at  home  with  his  father's  family,  until 
probably  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  in  some 
way,  he  came  under  Dr.  John  McMillen’s  influence, 
at  Chartiers.  He  attended  the  Cannonsburgh  Acade- 
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my,  where  he  doubtless  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  an  academic  course  there  afforded.  He  then 
went,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  Dr.  McMillen’s  log- 
cabin,  where  he  studied  theology,  under  that  “fa- 
ther of  education,  in  this  western  land,  in  its  high- 
er grades.”  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Dr. 
McMillen’s  log-cabin  course  were  not  to  come  from 
books,  as  books  even  in  Dr.  McMillen’s  library  were 
few.  The  text-book  in  theology  used  in  that  “Theo- 
logical Seminary,”  was  Dr.  McMillen’s  lectures, 
which  had  to  be  copied  with  painstaking  labor  by  the 
students  for  themselves.  Many  copies  of  these  lec- 
tures have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  are  extant  to-day.  Mr.  Woods  was  received 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  on  the  26th  day  of 
December,  1800,  as  a candidate  for  the  ministry. 
He  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  till  October 
29th,  1801,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  church  when  Mr.  Woods 
was  licensed,  and  for  a number  of  years  afterwards, 
there  was  an  extremely  large  field  to  be  cultivated, 
and  the  laborers  were  indeed  few.  The  demand  for 
ministers  far  exceeded  the  supply.  As  evidence  of 
this,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  old  records  of  Pres- 
byteries, and  note  the  number  of  churches  and  mis- 
sionary points  that  asked  for  supplies,  at  the  differ- 
ent meetings.  In  the  Erie  Presbytery,  during  its 
earlier  history,  from  twenty  to  thirty  churches  and 
places  of  preaching  would  file  their  “supplications” 
for  supplies.  It  was  into  such  a field  that  William 
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Woods,  the  young  “reaper  of  life’s  harvest,”  enter- 
ed just  after  licensure.  He  spent  the  Winter  of 
1801-2,  preaching  for  vacant  churches  and  at  mis- 
sionary points,  principally,  of  course,  in  the  bounds 
of  what  was  made  to  be,  at  the  October  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Virginiarthe  Presbytery  of  Erie.  No 
doubt  he  preached,  at  least  a part  of  that  Winter,  for 
these  two  churches,  Plain  Grove  and  Centre.  At 
the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Presybtery,  he  was 
dismissed  to  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  new- 
ly formed  Presbytery  of  Erie,  as  these  churches, 
Plain  Grove  and  Centre,  had  placed  a call  in  his 
hands,  each  for  half  of  his  ministerial  labors.  The 
Erie  Presbytery  held  its  second  meeting,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  history  foregoing,  at  Union  church, 
in  Armstrong  county,  on  June  15th,  1802.  At  this 
meeting,  William  Woods  was  received,  examined 
on  experimental  religion,  and  a subject  for  his  trial 
sermon  assigned  him.  He  probably  continued  to 
preach  for  these  churches  and  act  as  pastor  till  No- 
vember 3rd,  when  the  Presbytery  met  here,  and  or- 
dained and  installed  him,  as  related  in  the  history. 

After  his  pastorate  of  nearly  fourteen  years,  he 
was  dismissed  from  this  church  on  the  7th  day  of 
October,  1816.  He  had,  however,  practically 
ceased  to  be  the  pastor  in  March  of  this  year,  hav- 
ing begun  his  labors  in  Neshannock  and  Hopewell 
churches,  on  the  nth  of  that  month.  He  was  dis- 
missed to  the  Presbytery  of  Hartford,  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1817,  having  received  calls  from  the 
churches  of  Neshannock  and  Hopewell.  He  was  in- 
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Stalled  as  the  pastor  of  those  churches  on  October 
22d,  1817.  He  was  released  from  the  charge  of 
Hopewell  on  June  25th,  1828.  He  then  gave  all  his 
time  to  Neshannock,  till  January  1st,  1837,  when 
he  was  released  from  that  charge.  He  moved  to 
Utica,  Licking  county,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
31st  day  of  July,  1839,  only  a ^ew  months  after  the 
installation  of  Mr.  Walker  over  this  church.  When 
Mr.  Woods  died  he  was  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

Mr.  Woods  had  married  Miss  Margaret  Donald 
of  Washington  county,  on  May  17th,  1798,  who,  al- 
though in  rather  delicate  health,  was  his  faithful 
companion  and  helpmeet  till  the  last.  She  was 
born  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  1781.  She  died 
April  20th,  1842,  at  Utica,  Ohio.  To  them  twelve 
children  were  born. 

Her  patient  toil  and  endurance  under  great  priva- 
tion, and  even  suffering,  can  never  be  fully  appreci- 
ated by  us  at  this  distance  from  the  scenes  of  her 
surroundings.  On  one  occasion,  a neighbor,  Mr. 
Wallace,  called  at  their  home  and  found  Mrs. 
Woods  alone  with  her  family  of  little  children. 
They  were  crying  around  her,  while  she  was  en- 
deavouring, out  of  the  tenderness  of  her  heart,  to 
soothe  and  comfort  them.  On  inquiry,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace learned  that  they  were  hungry  and  that  their 
patient  and  trustful,  though  care  and  toil-worn  moth- 
er, had  no  food  in  the  house  to  give  them.  His 
kindly  heart  and  ready  hand  relieved  their  wants 
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for  that  time.  But  how  many  scenes  like  this,  that 
uncomplaining  mother  may  have  passed  through, 
unseen,  unknown  by  neighbors  and  human  friends, 
can  be  known  to  God  alone.  This  community  owes 
much  more  than  it  realizes  to  that  consecrated 
woman,  under  God,  who  bore  such  burdens  of  self- 
denial  to  assist  her  husband  to  plant  the  Gospel 
here; 

Mr.  Woods  was  a man  of  probably  a little  above 
the  medium  height,  and  squarely  and  strongly  built. 
His  physical  man  was  such  that  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  very  best  hands  at  all  “log-rollings ” or 
other  “ frolics. ” He  was  fair  complexioned,  had  a 
clear  white  skin,  light  hair,  bordering  on  the  sandy, 
had  blue  eyes,  was  a man  of  full  habit  and  robust 
health.  He  was  considered  by  some  of  the  good 
old  grandmothers,  who  were  young  ladies  during 
his  pastorate,  to  be  quite  a handsome  man.  He 
was  a man  of  jovial  and  social  nature.  He  was 
very  fond  of  music,  and  has  left  behind  him  the  rep- 
utation of  having  been  an  excellent  singer.  He  fre- 
quently taught  singing  classes,  and  was  considered 
a quite  proficient  performer  on  the  violin.  He  was 
an  interesting  and  earnest  conversationalist.  He 
was  not  only  interested  in  talking  to  others,  but  he 
entered  earnestly  into  the  spirit  of  what  others  had 
to  say  to  him  or  in  his  presence,— he  was  an  attentive 
listener.  He  would  in  a few  minutes  become  wholly 
absorbed  in  a conversation.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  on  his  way  to  supply  the  church  of  Neshannock, 
and  stopped  over  Saturday  night  at  the  house  of 
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William  Denniston.  On  Sabbath  morning  he  be- 
came so  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  family 
that  he  seemed  to  forget  his  mission,  and  had  to  be 
reminded  that  he  had  barely  time  to  get  to  his  des- 
tination in  time  to  fill  his  appointment. 

His  jovial,  social  and  obliging  disposition  was,  at 
least,  on  one  occasion,  taken  advantage  of.  At  a 
meeting  of  Presbytery,  held  at  Cool  Spring,  on 
June  26th,  1 8 1 1,  a paper  was  presented  to  the  Pres- 
bytery by  a Mr.  George  Hosack,  reflecting  serious- 
ly on  the  character  of  Mr.  Woods  and  some  of  the 
members  of  Centre  session.  The  paper  was  not 
drawn  in  an  orderly  form  and  could. not,  therefore, 
be  taken  up  by  the  Presbytery.  At  Mr.  Woods' 
urgent  request,  however,  a commission  of  Presbyte- 
ry was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  and  take 
such  evidence  as  might  seem  proper,  and  report  to 
Presbytery.  Rev.  Samuel  Tait,  Rev.  Cyrus  Riggs 
and  Rev.  Robert  Lee ; and  elders  Forker  McKee 
and  — Creighton  were  appointed  as  the  commis- 
sion, and  instructed  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
James  Moore,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July, 
and  proceed  according  to  their  instructions.  They 
met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  investigated 
the  case  and  prepared  their  report  for  Presbytery. 
At  a meeting  of  Presbytery  held  at  Mercer,  January 
14th,  1812,  this  report  was  presented,  containing  a 
full  minute  of  the  investigation  and  all  the  evidence 
the  commission  could  procure.  After  mature  deliber- 
ation, Presbytery  judged  the  charges  “not  sustained 
and  wholly  groundless."  In  the  minute  adopted  by  the 
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Presbytery,  George  Hosack  was  declared  to  be 
“an  uncandid  slanderer  of  the  gospel  ministry,” 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  rebuked  by  the  modera- 
tor, and  was  suspended  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  until  he  would  give  evidence  of  repentance. 
This  action  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  church  of 
Plain  Grove.  The  ground  of  Mr.  Hosack’s  charge, 
so  far  as  it  can  now  be  known,  seems  to  be  that  Mr. 
Woods,  on  the  occasion  of  a wedding  in  the  bounds 
of  the  Centre  church,  had  played  the  violin  some- 
time during  the  day,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company.  The  story  grew  and  went  abroad  in  an 
exaggerated  form,  that  Mr.  Woods  had  “played  the 
fiddle  ” for  the  people  at  the  wedding  to  dance. 
Mr.  Hosack  seems  to  have  taken  up  the  story  with- 
out first  having  assured  himself  of  its  truthfulness, 
and  given  credence  to  the  rumor,  and  preferred  the 
charges  before  Presbytery.  At  all  events,  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Woods  and  of  all  the  others  implicated, 
suffered  nothing  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hosack;  for 
his  charges  were  most  conclusively  disproved. 

Mr.  Woods  was  a faithful  Presbyter.  He  was  reg- 
ular and  punctual  in  attendance  at  the  meetings, 
and  was  frequently  given  responsible  positions  and 
trusts.  He  was  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  a num- 
ber of  times,  was  made  moderator  and  clerk  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  and  was  frequently  appointed  on 
important  committees.  He  seems  to  have  won  and 
retained  the  fullest  confidence  of  all  his  fellow-presby- 
ters. 

Mr.  Woods  was  a man  of  ardent  and  impulsive 
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temperament.  He  had  no  patience  with  lagging  or 
sluggish  work.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
everything  was  moving  rapidly  on.  He-  chafed  a 
little  in  the  harness  when  men  and  things  would 
not,  or  could  not,  come  up  to  his  standard.  But  he 
was  a man  of  deep  spirituality.  He  was  at  Canrrons- 
burgh,  when  there  were  gracious  showers  of  divine 
grace  poured  out  on  the  Academy  and  surrounding 
churches,  and  hundreds  were  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  Christ.  The  work  was  a genuine  and  thorough 
one.  It  was  characterized  by  deep  and  pungent 
convictions  ; a very  affecting  sense  of  sin,  guilt,  and 
danger  was  present : distressing  apprehensions  of 
the  divine  wrath  hung  over  the  mind : but  these 
were  followed  by  glorious  apprehensions  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  such  a pervading  of 
the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost  as  wrought  faith  to  be- 
lieve in  Christ  with  a trustful  confidence,  and 
thence  came  peace, — peace  with  God  and  peace 
with  conscience — peace  as  a relation,  and  peace  as 
an  experience, — peace  because  delivered  from  the 
penalty  Aof  the  law,  and  peace  felt  by  the  loosening 
of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  sin,  cut  by  the  Sword 
of  the  Spirit,  wielded  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amid 
these  scenes  William  Woods  was  educated.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  he  was  taught  of  the  greatest 
of  all  teachers,  he  was  wrought  upon  by  the  greatest 
of  all  powers, — he  was  instructed  in  the  Wisdom, 
and  wrought  upon  by  the  Power  of  God.  Deep  in 
his  soul  were  laid  the  principles  of  spiritual  man- 
hood in  Christ. 
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Mr.  Woods  was  an  earnest  and  impressive  preach- 
er. He  preached  to  sinners.  He  realized  that  men 
are  sinners  and  in  need  of  salvation.  He  cared 
little  for  the  criticism  of  his  hearers.  He  appar- 
ently made  no  effort  at  excellence  of  style  or  man- 
ner, in  his  pulpit  preparations  and  delivery.  Earn- 
estness and  naturalness  were  the  eminent  quali- 
ties of  his  pulpit  work.  His  whole  endeavor  was  to 
impress  the  truth.  When  warmed  up  he  spoke 
very  rapidly  and  sometimes  with  little  reference  to 
the  grammatical  relation  of  verbs  and  nouns  as  sin- 
gular or  plural,  and  with  little  care  as  to  whether 
the  words  he  used  were  the  best  he  could  have  chos- 
en. Quite  a number  of  occasions  are  still  remem- 
bered when  he  preached  very  impressive  or  “pow- 
erful” sermons.  One  night  at  the  house  of  John 
Emery,  Esq.,  Mr.  Woods  preached  a sermon  on 
Heb.  xi : 14-16,  that  made  a deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  Rev.  James  Coulter,  then  only  a small 
boy.  A daughter  of  Rev.  William  Wick,  who  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Doctor  Woods,  a son  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  remembers  several  very 
effective  sermons  preached  by  him.  She  speaks 
particularly  of  one  on  the  Judgment,  as  most  deep- 
ly impressive.  He  became  absolutely  enwrapped 
in  the  subject,  and  preached  with  such  great  earn- 
estness and  fervor,  as  to  completely  exhaust  his  phys- 
ical strength  before  he  finished.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  stop  before  he  was  through  and  lie  down 
and  remain  still  and  quiet  for  a considerable  length 
of  time. 
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Mr.  Woods  was  a man  of  excellent  natural  abili- 
ties. Had  he  enjoyed  opportunities  for  a broader 
and  more  thorough  education,  he  could  without 
any  doubt,  have  taken  a much  higher  standing  in 
the  church,  and  filled  a much  more  responsible  po- 
sition. He  had  a large  family  to  support,  and  was 
always  hampered  for  means,  and  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  books  and  periodicals.  As  it  was,  he  was 
not  a great  theologian,  but  viewed  Bible  doctrine 
from  a practical,  rather  than  a theoretical  or  sys- 
tematic standpoint.  He  saw  the  human  rather 
than  the  divine  side  of  truths.  He  leaned  towards 
the  “New  school”  views  of  certain  doctrines.  The 
great  discussions  that  led  to  the  division  between 
the  “Old”  and  “New  school”  bodies,  and  the  divi- 
sion itself,  caused  him  a great  deal  of  anxious 
thought  ; and  many  a night  he  walked  the  floor  un- 
able to  sleep.  He  remained  in  the  “ Old  school  ” 
body  until  his  death,  but  sympathized  with  the 
“New  school”  branch  in  some  of  their  distinctive 
views.  On  one  occasion  he  was  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sinner’s  ability,  with  Rev.  Robert  Sample 
of  New  Castle.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  had  waxed  quite  earnest,  Mr.  Sample,  to 
prove  the  sinner’s  inability  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  gospel  without  the  gift  of  “ effi- 
cacious grace,”  quoted  the  text,  “No  man  can  come 
tome,  except  the  Father  which  sent  me,  draw  him.” 
Mr.  Woods  quickly  responded,  “Ye  will  not  come 
to  me  that  ye  might  have  life,”  adding,  “the  cannot 
of  your  text  is  the  will  not  of  mine.” 
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John  Munson,  son  of  Daniel  and  Susannah  Drake 
Munson,  was  born  in  Morris  county,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1784.  His  father 
died  in  1790,  in  Herkimer  county,  New  York,  where 
his  mother  was  left  a widow  among  strangers.  She 
afterward  married  again,  and  in  the  year  1795, 
moved  with  her  husband  and  family,  to  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Says  Mr.  Munson  in  a letter 
to  Dr.  David  Elliott,  “My  mother  was  pious,  and 
hearing  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, felt  a great  anxiety  that  her  family  might 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  a season.  Accordingly 
we  removed  to  Beaver  county  in  1806.”  They  set- 
tled in  the  bounds  of  Mount  Pleasant  church,  of 
which  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughs  was  pastor.  This 
godly  mother  lived  to  see  her  husband  and  seven 
children  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  her  son  John  enter  the  ministry.  She  died 
in  1838,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

Mr.  Munson  had  united  with  the  church  east  of 
the  mountains  before  the  family  migrated  to  Beaver 
county,  but  had  become  a very  wicked  man.  He 
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continued  very  indifferent  on  the  subject  of  religion 
till  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  which  took  place 
in  the  very  morning  of  her  womanhood,  and  under 
saddening  circumstances.  Although  Mr.  Munson 
had  passed  through  seasons  of  deep  awakening,  and 
had  listened  to  the  very  searching  and  effective 
preaching  of  the  gospel  by  his  pastor,  for  about 
three  years,  he  remained  undecided  on  the  great 
subject  of  his  salvation,  till  the  Lord  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  eternity  in  the  sudden  death  of  his 
young  wife.  And  now,  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  he  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  Christ  and 
to  the  gospel  method  of  salvation,  and  consecrated 
his  life  and  all  to  His  service. 

He  entered  on  a course  of  literary  studies  at  the 
Greersburg  Academy,  an  institution  founded  by 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hughs,  under  the  sanction  and  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Presbytery.  Having  finished 
his  literary  course,  he  studied  theology  under  Mr. 
Hughs.  He  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Hartford  (afterwards  the  Beaver  Presbytery) 
as  a candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel,  on  the  16th  day  of  October,  1816. 
He  was  dismissed  by  that  Presbytery  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Erie,  having  received  and  accepted  calls 
from  Plain  Grove  and  Centre  churches.  He  was 
received  under  the  care  of  the  latter  Presbytery  on 
June  24th,  1817.  Isa.  liii  : 5 was  assigned  him  as 
a text  on  which  he  should  deliver  a sermon  before 
Presbytery  at  its  next  meeting.  Presbytery  next 
met  at  Concord,  on  October  1st,  1817.  It  was 
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opened  with  a sermon  by  Mr.  Munson  on  the  text 
assigned  him  at  their  last  meeting.  His  discourse 
was  considered  and  sustained  by  Presbytery  as  a 
part  of  trials  for  ordination.  Mr.  Munson  was  ex- 
amined on  all  the  subjects-  required  by  the  “Form 
of  Government,”  and  the  examinations  were  sus- 
tained. He  was  ordained  and  installed  over  the 
churches  of  Plain  Grove  and  Centre,  at  Plain  Grove, 
on  February  25th,  1818,  as  related  in  a preceding 
chapter.  This  relation  continued  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  On  February  6th,  1838,  he  was  released 
from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  of  Plain 
Grove.  He  accepted  a call  from  the  church  of 
Centre  for  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  labors.  He 
continued  in  this  relation  till  June  28th,  1859,  a con- 
tinuous pastorate  over  that  church  of  over  forty-one 
years. 

He  died  at  his  home,  near  London,  Mercer  coun- 
ty, December  18th,  1866,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age  and  forty-ninth  year  of  his  ministry.  His 
body  lies  in  the  burial  ground  of  Centre  church. 

Mr.  Munson  had  been  three  times  married.  His 
first  wife  died,  as  we  have  already  seen,  before  he 
entered  the  ministry.  His  second  wife  died  in  1836, 
much  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her.  His  third 
wife  died  shortly  after  his  resignation  of  the  pasto- 
rate of  Centre.  She  had  been  a great  comfort  to 
him  in  his  old  age. 

Mr.  Munson  was  a man  of  a little  above  medium 
height.  He  was  squarely  built,  with  prominent  bony 
features.  His  cheek  bones  were  rather  high;  his 
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eyes  were  blue;  his  complexion  was  dark.  His 
head  was  very  large — his  forehead  high  and  broad. 

He  was  not  physically  as  strong  a man  as  Mr. 
Woods,  but  was  a man  of  excellent  physical  health 
and  endurance.  Altogether  he  was  a man  of  com- 
manding presence,  at  sight.  He  had  little  claim  to 
personal  beauty,  but  on  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  his  true  excellences  and  genuine 
worth  made  such  an  impression  that  he  came  to  be 
regarded  as  not  an  unhandsome  man. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  who  knew  him  well,  published 
in  the  Presbyterian  Banner  of  Pittsburgh,  in  April, 
1867,  an  excellent  tribute  to  Mr.  Munson's  memory. 
It  was  a scrutinizing  and  carefully  prepared  esti- 
mate of  him  as  a man  and  a minister.  To  that  able 
article  the  writer  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  for 
many  facts  in  the  preparation  of  the  following 
sketch. 

Mr.  Munson  was  a man  of  excellent  mind.  His 
education  was  not  broad,  but  was  thorough ; nor 
was  his  scholarship  extensive  and  varied,  but  it  was 
practical  and  valuable.  His  reading  and  study,  of 
course,  could  not  be  exhaustive  on  any  subject,  and 
was  necessarily  limited  in  subjects,  as  compared 
with  what  it  might  have  been  in  a later  day ; for  he 
could  not  have  access  to  the  great  libraries  and 
numberless  periodicals  through  which  great  scholars 
ruminate  and  glean.  But  he  delighted  to  hold  con- 
stant converse  with  such  master  minds  as  Bates  and 
Edwards  in  their  writings ; and  he  retained  and  ap- 
propriated to  his  mental  and  spiritual  being  what  he 
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read  with  an  easy  naturalness,  just  as  the  healthy 
physical  system  assimilates  its  food.  Had  he  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  others,  who  have  become 
famous  as  scholars  and  preachers,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  numbered  among  the  leading  spir- 
its of  the  church,  and  could  have  stood  on  some 
lofty  eminence  in  Zion. 

He  was  a sound  and  able  theologian.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  great  questions  in  controversy 
between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  and  could  state 
the  doctrines  and  their  opposing  theories  most  clearly 
and  fairly,  and  could  present  arguments  to  sustain  the 
one  and  overthrow  the  other,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  effective  manner.  All  who  have  read  his  de- 
bate with  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  held  at  Plain  Grove 
in  May,  1834,  must  acknowledge  him  to  have  been  a 
theologian  of  no  mean  merit.  Rev.  Dr.  Walker 
makes  mention  of  a sermon  of  special  power  preach- 
ed before  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh  at  one  of  its 
sessions,  on  the  text,  “And  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder.’'  All  his  public  teachings  and 
his  private  conversations,  together  with  the  impress 
that  he  has  left  on  the  whole  community,  show  that 
he  had  a masterly  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
system  of  divine  truth  formulated  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  and  that  he  was  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Mr.  Munson  was  an  excellent  preacher.  He  had 
a strong,  rich  musical  voice,  a clear  and  distinct  ar 
ticulation,  and  a most  energetic  and  earnest  delivery, 
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while  the  truth  seemed  softened  with  an  unction,  as  if 
fresh  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 

His  style,  it  is  true,  was  often  not  the  most  or- 
nate. He  was  not  gifted  with  much  power  of  imag- 
ination or  sentiment,  and  he  made  no  attempt  at 
rhetorical  effect  His  illustrations  were  few  and 
homely,  and  used  only  to  enforce  his  argument.  In 
his  day,  illustration,  of  a kind,  anecdote  and  story- 
telling, in  the  pulpit,  were  not  so  much  in  vogue  as 
now.  Mr.  Munson  used  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon — 
the  language  of  the  people  in  its  simplicity.  Says 
Dr.  Walker,  “his  preaching  was  eminently  Scriptu- 
ral.” “He  sincerely  loved  and  reverenced  God’s 
word.”  While  he  preached  but  few  technically 
“expository  sermons,”  yet  in  his  discourses,  he  ex- 
plained much  of  the  word  of  God.  He  was  guided 
in  his  interpretations  by  the  analogy  of  Scripture, 
— by  clear  views  of  general  Scriptural  doctrine, 
close  study  of  texts  in  the  original  and  in  their  con- 
nection, and  by  much  meditation  and  prayer.  To 
know  the  meaning  of  Scripture  and  make  it  saving- 
ly known  to  others,  was  his  one  absorbing  purpose 
of  life.  Mr.  Munson  prepared  his  sermons  with  a 
brief  outline  or  skeleton  ; and  sometimes  without 
notes  at  all ; but  he  always  gave  the  subject  all  the 
study  and  thought  possible.  To  use  his  own  expres- 
sion, on  one  occasion,  he  was  “careful  to  frame  the 
building,”  but  left  it  to  the  “inspiration  or  spur  of 
the  moment”  to  “do  the  weather-boarding  and  plas- 
tering, painting  and  finishing.”  The  great  theme  on 
which  he  loved  to  dwell,  was  that  in  which  the  great 
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apostle  to  the  Gentiles  gloried,  the  cross  of  Christ 
in  its  different  phases.  > In  preaching  on  God's 
great  love  as  seen  in  the  gift  of  His  Son,  or  on  the 
great  mercy  of  God  as  shown  in  pardoning  the  sin- 
ner, or  on  God's  great  grace  in  saving  sinners  through 
the  death  of  Christ,  or  in  appealing  to  sinners  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  great  salvation,  he  would 
grow  warm  and  truly  eloquent,  and  would  speak 
with  great  power  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Munson  was  a man  of  social  excellences.  He 
was  far  from  being  the  recluse.  He  loved  to  min- 
gle with  people.  He  was  always  ready  to  form  new 
acquaintances.  He  would  not  be  long  in  the  com- 
pany of  strangers  without  making  their  acquaint- 
ance. Travelling  in  a stage  coach,  he  would  soon 
have  all  the  passengers  pleasantly  chatting  and 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  but 
with  himself  in  particular,  and  the  long  journey 
would  seem  quite  short,  and  all  would  part  with 
feelings  of  genuine  regret.  His  conversation  was 
not  trivial  but  always  interesting  and  instructive.  He 
was  brim  full  of  life  ; and  while  his  genial  nature  ran 
over  with  wit  and  fun,  yet  it  was  not  unsanctified  ; 
but  beneath  it  all  there  was  a deep  current  of  serious- 
ness. He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  waking  up  dor- 
mant and  latent  powers  in  others,  and  would  often 
let  in  scintillations  of  light,  by  the  mere  suggestion 
of  a whole  train  of  truths.  New  ideas  and  lines  of 
thought  were  often  suggested  by  him  in  conversa- 
tion, and  left  to  be  reflected  on  and  followed  out  by 
persons  who  caught  their  inspiration  from  him — 
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ideas  and  lines  of  thought  that  would  often  lead 
them  into  a higher  and  better  life.  Thus,  mingling 
with  the  people,  he  often  sowed  the  good  seed  of 
life.  Families,  not  only  of  his  own  charge,  but  ev- 
erywhere else  where  he  was  known,  felt  it  to  be  a 
real  pleasure  to  entertain  him  ; so  that,  at  all  meet- 
ings of  Presbytery,  and  at  other  times,  he  was  ea- 
gerly sought  as  a guest. 

Says  Dr.  Walker,  “He  was  great  in  goodness. 
But  few  Christians  have  had  a richer  experience. 
When  first  awakened,  his  convictions  were  deep  and 
pungent.  He  felt  himself  to  be  the  chief  of  sinners. 
We  have  often  heard  him  say  that  he  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  God  to  save  him,  and  that 
after  him,  no  anxious  sinner  need  despair  of  finding 
mercy.  But  when  the  light  came,  his  ‘peace  was  as 
a river.'  The  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  deeply 
fixed  in  his  heart.  He  lived  out  and  adorned  the 
doctrine  which  he  preached.  During  his  long  min- 
isterial life,  there  was  not  a single  stain  upon  his 
character.  It  is  true,  he  was  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, and  sometimes  spoke  hastily.  But  no  man 
was  ever  more  ready  to  confess  a fault.  No  one 
who  knew  him  well,  and  has  any  regard  for  truth  or 
goodness  about  him,  will  dare  to  say  that  he  was 
not  a ‘holy  man  of  God,'  and  that  he  had  not  a truth- 
ful and  loving  heart.  He  was  a man  of  faith  and 
prayer.  He  ‘walked  with  God.’  He  took  great  de- 
light in  reading  the  Scriptures.  He  was  a poet  and 
a musician  ; and  in  singing  some  of  the  familiar  airs 
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set  to  our  precious  hymns,  he  seemed  sometimes  to 
be  almost  enraptured. 

His  last  sufferings  were  protracted  and  severe. 
He  was  for  months  paralyzed,  so  as  to  be  almost 
entirely,  helpless.  His  mind,  however,  kept  bright 
and  vigorous.  His  conversation  was  very  much 
about  Christ  and  heavenly  things.  He  spoke  to 
those  who  called  to  see  him,  in  regard  to  their  eter- 
nal interests — sent  messages  to  his  old  parishioners 
and  acquaintances,  telling  them  of  his  peace,  and 
giving  them  his  love  and  blessing.  To  ministers 
he  could  say,  'Preach  Christ/  'Tell  the  brethren  to 
preach  Christ  crucified,  more  and  more/  For  months 
he  had  not  had  a doubt  of  his  acceptance  with  God, 
and  his  mind  was  full  of  sweet,  heavenly  peace.  On 
one  occasion  he  spoke  to  a ministerial  brother  of 
his  circumstances,  somewhat  despondingly,  but  in  a 
moment  he  added  : 'But  I am  a rich  man  ; O what  a 
rich  man  I am  ! I am  a joint-heir  with  Christ  to  an 
inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled/  He  died 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties,  full 
of  peace,  and  in  joyful  hope  of  a blessed  immortal- 
ity. Thus  he  came  to  his  'grave  in  a full  age,  and 
as  a shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season/  'Blessed 
are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord/  In  one  sense 
his  'works'  have  'gone  before  him/  How  many  of 
those  who  were  led  by  him  to  the  Saviour,  have 
met  him  with  joy,  and  welcomed  him  home  to  heav- 
en. 'They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever/  ” 
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Rev.  Robert  B.  Walker,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the 
bounds  of  the  Slippery  Rock  church,  in  what  was 
then  Beaver  county,  but  is  now  Lawrence' county, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  26th  day  of  May,  1808.  His 
grandfather,  on  his  father’s  side  came  from  Scotland 
and  settled  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  where 
his  father  was  born  of  a mother  descended  from  the 
oldest  American  settlers,  the  Blairs  and  Smiths. 
His  mother  was  a native  of  Ireland,  who  had  come 
to  this  country  when  a young  girl.  His  father  died 
before  he  was  a year  old,  so  that,  like  Augustine  of 
the  early  church,  the  whole  care  and  responsibility 
for  his  training,  consecration  and  early  education, 
devolved  on  his  godly  mother.  How  well  she  per- 
formed these  duties,  we  can  well  judge  by  the  re- 
sults. How  many  and  earnest  were  her  prayers  for 
the  young  son,  God  only  can  know.  She  prayed 
not  only  for  the  son,  but  with  him,  from  his  earliest 
childhood.  His  first  recollections  are,  he  has  said) 
those  of  his  mother  at  prayer.  So  early  was  it  in 
his  life,  that  he  had  no  distinct  or  intelligent  idea  of 
God.  He  thought  she  was  asking  for  bread  of 
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some  great  being  above,  that  he  could  know  nothing 
about,  but  was  well  knowii  to  his  mother. 

He  was  a child  of  sorrow.  He  was  severely  af- 
flicted with  phthisic  from  his  early  childhood,  till  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age.  At  times  it  was 
thought  he  could  not  recover  from  the  severe 
attacks  of  the  disease.  This  sickness  made  a deep 
impression  on  him.  While  quite  young,  he  would 
go  out  at  night  in  his  sorrows  to  an  old  stump,  fa- 
miliar to  his  childhood,  and  there  attempt  to  un- 
burden his  heart  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  his  mother. 
When  he  was  about  six  years  of  age,  his  mother 
moved  to  what  is  now  Portersville,  Butler  county. 
There  he  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
now  sainted  Reid  Bracken.  The  first  sermon  he 
ever  heard  was  preached  by  this  minister,  in  a cab- 
inet shop  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  year  1814  or 
1815,  which  made  a deep  impression  on  him.  He 
attended  the  common  school  in  the  community,  until 
the  year  1825,  when  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he 
taught  the  school  in  his  own  neighborhood.  It  was 
during  this  Winter  that  he  was  awakened  to  a true 
sense  of  his  condition  as  a sinner  in  the  sight  of  God. 
A little  work  addressed  to  the  careless,  probably 
“Allein’s  Alarm,”  or  “Baxter’s  call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted,” fell  into  his  hands,  which  he  read  with  anx- 
ious solicitude.  About  the  same  time  he  heard  a 
sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Bracken  in  a private  house 
on  2 Cor.  vi : 1 : “We  then,  as  workers  together  with 
him,  beseech  you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain.”  His  convictions  were  much  deep- 
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ened.  But  he  continued  to  carry  his  own  burden, 
instead  of  heeding  the  invitation,  “Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will 
give  you  rest.” 

In  the  following  Winter,  he  taught  school  in  Mr. 
Bracken’s  neighborhood,  and  was  often  deeply  im- 
pressed under  his  preaching.  “But  still,”  as  he  said 
of  himself,  “I  went  on  sinning  and  praying,  and 
praying  and  sinning.”  It  was  not  till  the  Fall  of  the 
year  1829,  that  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  unite  with 
the  church.  This  he  did  however,  at  that  time  at 
Mount  Nebo,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  father 
Bracken.  He  was  then  living  in  the  bounds  of 
that  church.  He  approached  the  Lord’s  table  with 
great  fear  and  trembling;  and,  as  he  did  not  expe- 
rience the  light  and  comfort  he  had  expected, 
he  felt  much  discouraged.  But  although  much  dis- 
heartened because  he  did  not  experience  a vivid 
sense  of  love,  joy  and  peace,  or  feel  the  moving 
presence  of  spiritual  life,  or  see  clearly  by  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  withal,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  he  persevered.  He  realized  that  if 
he  would  receive,  he  must  ask,  if  he  would  find,  he 
must  seek*  if  he  would  have  the  door  of  mercy  opened 
to  him,  he  must  knock.  And  so,  down  in  the  valley, 
he  sought  and  groped  his  way  in  the  darkness,  calling 
to  God  from  the  deep  of  his  soul. 

About  this  time  the  subject  of  studying  for  the 
ministry  was  pressed  on  his  attention  by  his  pastor. 
He  could  not  help  but  feel  that  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  give  .it  his  earnest  and  pray- 
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erful  consideration.  It  \yas  a hard  problem  to 
solve — so  it  seemed.  But  solve  it  he  must.  Turn 
which  way  he  would,  it  was  before  him.  He  feared 
the  Woe  of  Lord.  On  all  hands  he  seemed  hedged 
in,  and  his  only  outlet  seemed  to  be  into  the  minis- 
try. After.a  hard  and  protracted  struggle  his  hes- 
itation weakened  and  gave  way,  and  he  said  from 
the  heart,  “Thy  will,  O my  God,  be  done  !”  and  to 
the  ministry  he  set  his  face.  He  read  Latin  under 
Mr.  Bracken  for  about  a year,  when  he  determined 
to  enter  Jefferson  college  at  Cannonsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  appeared  before  Presbytery,  met  at 
Plain  Grove,  April  7th,  1830,  and  was  taken  under 
their  care  with  a view  to  entering  on  a course  of 
study  as  a candidate  for  the  ministry.  The  old 
record  of  the  Presbytery  says : “Presbytery  being 
satisfied  that  he  is  a member  of  the  church,  and  of 
his  good  moral  character,  and  having  conversed  with 
him  on  his  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion, 
and  being  satisfied  as  to  his  piety,  he  was  recommend- 
ed to  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  President  of  Jeffer- 
son college/'  He  gathered  up  all  his  effects,  and 
bound  them  up  in  two  bandana  handkerchiefs,  and 
footed  it  to  Cannonsburgh,  Washington  county, 
where,  in  June,  1830,  he  entered  Jefferson  college. 
This  first  Summer  was  one  of  great  trial  and  dis- 
couragement. Satan  put  forth  his  mightiest  efforts 
to  drive  the  young  man  from  his  course.  He  as- 
sailed him  with  doubts,  and  cast  dark  shadows  over 
his  way,  and  whispered  most  horrid  blasphemies  in 
his  ear,  the  very  thought  of 'which  he  still  speaks  of  as 
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causing  him  to  shudder.  In  the  good  providence  of 
God,  however,  he  was  thrown  under  the  influence 
of  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Jofm  McMillen,  whose 
clear  and  powerful  presentation  of  the  truth  had 
much  to  do,  under  God,  in  driving  away  the  doubts 
and  dispelling  the  clouds  that  seemed  to  have  set- 
tled down  in  his  soul.  His  own  earnest  prayers  for 
deliverance  were  heard  of  Him,  who  says  by  His 
prophet,  “it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever  shall 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered.” 
Still,  however,  his  trials  were  not  at  an  end.  Satan 
was  not  thus  easily  to  be  foiled.  He  merely  changed 
his  tactics.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  young 
man's  entering  the  ministry,  were  held  up  before 
him,  and  he  was  greatly  tempted  to  leave  college 
and  return  home.  “How  can  I ever  be  a minister?” 
he  despairingly  thought.  “I  can  never  get  up  in 
Senior  Hall  and  speak  before  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents,” he  said  to  himself  with  a sinking  heart.  All 
this  was  but  a trial  of  his  faith,  and  those  very  feel- 
ings of  unfifness  were  the  evidence  of  a genuine 
fitness  that  God  was  working  deep  down  in  his  soul ; 
for  this  deep  pungent  sense  of  his  own  weakness 
was  evidence  infallible  that  he  had  a real  hold  on 
the  source  of  omnipotent  strength.  Paul  felt  at 
first  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  called  an  apostle ; af- 
terwards that  he  was  the  least  of  all  saints;  and 
finally  that  he  was  the  chief  of  sinners. 

By  the  grace  of  God,  Mr.  Walker  overcame  all 
temptations  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  He  kept 
on  with  his  studies  and  graduated  in  September, 
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1835.  He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Allegheny  in  the  same  year,  where  he  graduated  in 
1838.  He  appeared  before  Presbytery  again  at 
Butler  on  Tuesday,  September  13th,  1836.  He 
was  examined  on  all  the  remaining  subjects  re- 
quired by  the  “P'orm  of  Government/'  “An  volun- 
tas motibiis  moveatum ,”  was  assigned  him  as  a sub- 
ject for  a Latin  exegesis.  Rom.  iii:  25,  26,  was 
given  him  as  the  subject  of  a critical  exercise.  He 
read  these  performances  before  Presbytery  at  Free- 
port, April  5th,  1837,  which  were  sustained  as 
parts  of  trial  for  ordination.  Gal.  iii : 29,  was  as- 
signed him  for  a homily,  and  Matt  xi : 20-24,  for  a 
popular  lecture.  He  delivered  these  discourses 
before  Presbytery  at  Butler,  in  September,  1837. 
Rom.  x:  14,  was  assigned  him  as  a text  for  a ser- 
mon, at  the  last  named  meeting.  This  discourse 
he  preached  at  Portersville  before  Presbytery,  June 
26th,  1838,  after  which  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  He  preached  on  the  first  day  of  July 
at  Plain  Grove  by  appointment  of  Presbytery ; he 
was  called,  ordained  and  installed,  as  narrated  in  a pre- 
ceding chapter.  After  resigning  his  charge  at  Plain 
Grove,  he  moved  to  a farm  he  had  purchased  near 
Portersville,  Butler  county.  He  supplied  the  church 
of  Poftersville  till  the  Summer  of  1883,  when, 
having  sold  his  farm  and  purchased  a house  with  a 
few  acres  attached,  near  Whitestown,  Butler  county, 
he  moved  to  it.  Mrs.  Walker,  a pure  and  godly 
woman,  died,  after  moving  to  Portersville,  much  la- 
mented by  all  who  knew  her.  Mrs.  McCullough, 
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his  widowed  daughter,  lives  with  her  father,  and  is 
a source  of  great  comfort  to  him  in  his  decline  of 
life.  Physically,  Dr.  Walker  is  of  a somewhat  deli- 
cate make  up,  and  in  his  early  ministry,  at  least, 
was  quite  a contrast  in  this  respect  with  both  his 
predecessors  in  the  pastorate  at  Plain  Grove.  He 
is  a man  of  full  medium  height,  of  square  but  lean 
and  spare  build.  His  features  are  strongly  and 
prominently  cut.  His  eyes  are  blue.  His  complex- 
ion is  a medium  between  dark  and  light.  When  he 
entered  on  his  ministry  here,  he  was  considerably 
afflicted  with  dyspepsia;  but  by  careful  and  judi- 
cious living  and  working,  he  outlived  his  diseases 
and  has  gone  well  past  his  three  score  and  ten.  He 
is  a man  of  excellent  natural  gifts.  His  mind  is  of 
a logical  cast,  so  that  he  always  looks  for  the  basis 
of  things,  and  has  no  patience  with  conclusions  de- 
rived from  false  or  insufficient  premises  ; and  while 
his  memory  is  of  an  unusually  high  order  in  retain- 
ing apparently  isolated  and  disconnected  facts  and 
dates,  yet  his  mind  seeks  to  hold  facts  as  links  of  a 
chain  of  thought.  He  seldom  failed  to  be  able  to 
know  and  name  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  his 
large  congregation  and  wide  circle  of  friends.  He 
is  not  remarkable  for  extraordinary  talents  in  any  one 
particular,  and  is  not  what  the  world  would  call  a 
genius ; but  taking  his  talents  in  the  aggregate,  he 
is  entirely  deserving  of  his  high  rank  among  his 
peers.  He  had  not  the  opportunities  for  exhaustive, 
independent  investigation  of  many  subjects,  and 
of  course,  could  not  pursue  courses  of  higher  origin- 
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al  study,  having  no  access  to  great  libraries,  and 
being  so  much  occupied  with  his  innumerable  pas- 
toral and  other  duties  ; and  still  his  scholarship  and 
abilities  have  been  quite  widely  recognized.  Wash- 
ington college  conferred  on  him  the  literary  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  November,  1854, — an  honor 
which  he  has  borne  ever  since  with  an  exemplary 
dignity  and  modesty.  He  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  a man  of  unusual  prudence,  judiciousness 
and  wisdom.  And  because  of  his  superior  general 
excellence,  he  has  always  had  great  influence,  and 
responsible  trusts  have  been  constantly  committed 
to  him  by  the  different  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
other  bodies.  He  was  chosen  .by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1869  a director  of  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  a position  which  he  has  filled  ever 
since  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  the  friends  of 
that  institution.  He  is  a man  of  reliable  and  sound 
learning.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a full  academic 
and  theological  course  of  study,  under  most  reliable 
and  sound  teachers.  He  was  a close  and  faithful 
student.  Nor  did  his  studies  cease  at  his  gradua- 
tion. They  were  only  rightly  begun.  He  used  all 
the  time  and  strength  he  could  possibly  spare  from 
the  loud  calls  of  necessary  pastoral  and  other  duties, 
to  post  himself  thoroughly  in  Bible  truth  and  sound 
theology.  He  used  all  endeavor  to  keep  himself 
well  read  up  on  all  the  great  questions  that  agitated 
the  public  mind  ; but  especially  if  they  bore  any  re- 
lation to  public  morals  or  sound  theology.  But  he 
made  special  effort  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  sys- 
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tematic  theology  and  the  history  of  doctrine.  He 
is  a lover  of  sound  doctrine,  and  always  rejoices 
greatly  in  its  triumph  and  in  the  downfall  of  error 
wherever  found.  On  one  occasion  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Synod  of  Pittsburg  to  preach  a sermon 
on  “Schism.”  The  sermon  was  published  by  re- 
quest of  the  Synod.  It  was  highly  commended  by 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  McGill  and  others. 

He  is  a clear  and  instructive  preacher.  He  has 
always  sought,  with  a persevering,  prayerful  earn- 
estness, to  know  the  truth  thoroughly  and . to  pre- 
sent it  in  the  clearest  light  possible  to  his  hearers. 
No  one  could  sit  long  under  his  preaching  and  not 
know  of  the  doctrine.  The  whole  community  of  his 
hearers  bears  the  impress  of  his  preaching  and 
teaching.  They  are  sound  in  the  faith,  and  are 
able  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
them  a reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  No  one 
can  hear  or  read  his  sermons,  as  for  example  his  dis- 
course on  “The  Pastorate,”  delivered  at  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Donaldson’s  thirty-fifth  anniversary,  at 
Elder’s  Ridge,  without  feeling  that  the  author  is 
master  of  his  theme. 

He  was  a faithful  and  excellent  pastor.  The  word 
pastor  is  the  translation  of  a Greek  word  that  means 
a shepherd  ; so  that  all  /hat  a good  shepherd  is  to 
his  flock,  a faithful  and  successful  pastor  must  be  to 
his  people.  Under  Christ,  he  must  be  their  leader 
to  lead  them  beside  still  waters  and  cause  them  to 
lie  down  in  green  pastures. 

Dr.  Walker  was  always  faithful  to  go  at  any  hour 
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of  the  night,  or  at  any  season  of  the  year  where  duty 
called ; among  the  poorest  as  readily  as  among  the 
wealthiest.  That  he  was  successful  in  feeding  the 
church  of  God, — -feeding the  sheep,  feedingtho  lambs  ; 
shepherding  the  sheep  ; gathering,  overseeing , instruct- 
ing, guarding  and  disciplining , the  flock  of  God,  the 
history  foregoing  plainly  shows.  How  many  owe 
their  protection  from  the  roaring  lion  that  goeth 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  to  him  as  their 
pastor  under  Christ,  no  one  can  know  till  the  records 
of  heaven  are  opened  before  us. 

He  is  a man  of  lovable  character.  No  pastor 
was  ever  more  loved  and  more  highly  esteemed, 
through  a long  pastorate,  by  his  own  people  and  the 
people  generally,  than  was  the  modest  subject  of 
this  sketch.  He  is  loved  by  all  who  know  him.  It 
doubtless  can  be  truthfully  said,  he  never  had  a real 
enemy  in  all  his  life,  either  in  the  church  or  out  of 
it.  There  have  been  many,  no  doubt,  who,  because 
of  their  natural  enmity  to  God  and  godliness,  have 
hated  the  doctrines  he  preached  and  the  truth  he 
ever  set  forth,  both  in  his  public  ministry  and  pri- 
vate life,  yet  no  one  of  them  will  dare  to  open  his 
lips  and  say  his  life  and  character  have  not  been 
pure  and  beautiful  and  lovable. 

He  is  a man  of  eminent  piety.  The  fear  of  God 
is  ever  before  his  eyes.  He  has  always  shown  a 
deep  interest  in  the  worship  of  God  and  use  of  the 
means  of  grace.  He  is  far  from  being  demonstra- 
tive, is  the  very  opposite  of  the  emotional,  and  yet 
withal,  beneath  the  calm,  quiet  exterior,  a large 
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heart  beats  and  throbs,  full  of  love  and  religious 
emotion.  His  piety  is  not  of  the  impulsive  kind 
that  is  warm  and  overflowing  in  a heated  season, 
and  when  the  copious  showers  of  heaven  are  falling, 
and  then  chilled  and  locked  up  by  the  frosts  of  a 
following  frigid  season.  It  is  like  the  onflowing  of 
a river, — calm  and  quiet  and  peaceful,  yet  deep  and 
broad  and  strong.  His  piety  is  truly  impressive. 
At  college  he  had,  as  his  room-mate,  the  then  young 
Walter  M.  Lowrie.  During  their  course,  the  college 
passed  through  a precious  revival.  Young  Lowrie 
was  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  led  to  give 
his  heart  and  life  to  Christ.  In  a letter  to  his  fa- 
ther, speaking  of  his  great  perplexity  over  the  state 
of  his  soul,  at  a critical  time  in  his  experience,  he 
says : “There  was  to  be  a meeting  of  those  who  had 
hope  of  salvation  that  evening,  and  I felt  great  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  attending.  I mentioned  this 
to  my  room-mate,  who  is , I believe , the  most  pious 
student  about  the  college , and  he  made  a few  remarks 
and  prayed  with  me.  This  relieved  me  somewhat, 
and  I attended  the  meeting.”*  He  found  peace  and 
rest  in  Christ.  What  would  have  become  of  that 
devoted  missionary  to  China  had  it  not  been  for  the 
influence  of  this  pious  youth,  we  cannot  know.  It 
is  interesting  to  know,  however,  that  God  used  Mr. 
Walker’s  godly  life  and  earnest  words  to  influence 
others,  even  while  yet  a student. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  X.  Junkin,  at  the  dedication  of  the 


* Memoirs  of  W.  M.  Lowrie,  p.  4. 
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Harlansburgh  church,  said  publicly  of  Dr.  Walker, 
“he  is  one  of  the  very  best  men  I ever  knew.” 

The  writer  would  hereby  express  his  thorough 
appreciation  of  his  goodness,  and  would  invoke 
God’s  richest  blessing  on  his  declining  years,  and 
pray  that  he  may  at  last  reach  that  “far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory,”  which  is  the 
blessed  hope  of  the  righteous. 


